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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 


FOR  SCHOOLS. 


WHY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IS  CALLED  BY 
THAT  NAME. 

I.  Ik  the  fifth  century,  three  barbarous  races  inhabiting 
that  part  of  Europe  known  in  our  day  as  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  provinces  and  the  Netherlands,  invaded  the 
island  of  Britain. 

II.  The  laws,  customs,  language,  and  idolatrous  re- 
ligion of  these  three  races  were  identical.  In  their 
continental  home,  they  were  known  as  Saxons,  Jutes, 
and  Angles  or  English;  in  their  new  island  home,  they 
called  themselves  EngHshmen,  and  their  tongue  Eng- 
lish. 

III.  The  people  whom  the  English  met  in  England, 
were  the  Celts  or  Britons,  already  Christian  and  civilized. 
After  a  fierce  and  prolonged  contest,  the  invaders  finally 
drove  them  to  Wales,  where  they  became  known  as  the 
Welsh.  Many  of  the  Britons,  too,  crossed  the  sea  to 
Armorica,  in  France,  where  they  settled  and  gave  the 
country  the  name  of  Brittany. 

IV.  In  this  way,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  went 
by  before  the  English  were  firmly  established  in  the  fair 
and  fertile  land  which  they  had  invaded.    But  as  they 
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gradually  wrested  county  after  county  from  the  Britons, 
they  formed  a  number  of  small  kingdoms  which  were  con- 
stantly at  war  with  one  another.  The  chief  of  these 
were  successively  Kent^  Northumbrian  Mercia^  and 
Wessex. 

V.  The  language  which  the  English  spoke  at  the  time 
of  their  conquest  of  Britain,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
we  speak  to-day.  If  we  have  difficulty  in  understanding 
it,  this  is  because  it  is  a  living  language,  and  has  changed 
the  pronunciation  of  many  of  its  words  and  consequently 
their  spelling.  It  has  also  added  new  modes  of  expression. 
But  we  learn  from  an  authority  on  the  subject  ^^that 
about  a  fifth  only  is  to  be  pronounced  obsolete  in  the 
present  English. 

CELTIC  LITERATURE,— ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

L  The  Celts  were  possessed  of  a  poetic  literature  created 
by  their  bards,  who  were  required  to  be  men  of  superior 
education.  The  remnants  of  bardic  lore,  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  are  characterized  by  a  love  for  nature, 
imagination,  tenderness,  sentiment,  and  a  sweet  melan- 
choly. 

II.  All  of  the  Celts  did  not  flee  to  Wales  or  France. 
Many  remained  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  English ; 
others  were  conquered  and  attached  to  the  soil  as  slaves. 
These  gradually  lost  their  name  and  never  recovered  it, 
becoming  in  course  of  time  amalgamated  with  their 
conquerors.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  exists  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  Celtic  blood  among  the  English  than 
is  usually  conceded. 

III.  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  this  admixture  of 
Celtic  blood  upon  the  literature  of  the  English,  Mr. 
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Henry  Morley  says  : — ^^The  Celts  do  not  form  an  utterly 
distinct  part  of  our  mixed  population.  But  for  the  early, 
frequent,  and  yarious  contact  with  the  race  that  in  its 
half  barbarous  days  invented  Oisin^s  dialogues  with  St. 
Patrick,  and  that  quickened  afterwards  the  Northmen's 
blood  in  France,  Germanic  England  could  not  have 
produced  a  Shakespeare." 

IV.  And  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  well-known  critic, 
says : — "  If  I  were  asked  where  English  poetry  got  those 
three  things :  its  turn  for  style,  its  turn  for  melancholy, 
and  its  turn  for  natural  magic,  for  catching  and  render- 
ing the  charm  of  nature  in  a  wonderfully  near  and  vivid 
way,  I  should  answer,  with  some  doubt,  that  it  got  much 
of  its  turn  of  style  from  a  Celtic  source  ;  with  less  doubt, 
that  it  got  much  of  its  melancholy  from  a  Celtic  source ; 
with  no  doubt  at  all,  that  from  a  Celtic  source,  it 
got  nearly  all  its  natural  magic. 

ST.  GILDAS  (494-565). 
Peinctpal  Work  :  Epistle. 

I.  The  only  Celtic  writer  of  note  whom  Britain  produced 
during  the  stormy  period  of  the  English  conquest,  was  St. 
Gildas,  who  ranks  as  the  first  British  historian. 

IL  His  principal  work  is  his  Epistle.  This  is  a  fiery 
invective,  directed  against  all  orders  of  society,  for  the 
vices  which  were  prevalent  amongst  them,  and  which 
like  another  Jeremias,  he  declares  that  God  has  punished 
by  the  English  invasion. 

III.  About  527,  St.  Gildas  quitted  his  unhappy  country 
and  retired  to  Vannes,  in  Brittany,  a  town  which  still 
reverences  him  as  its  patron  saint. 
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CONVERSION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

I.  As  we  have  seen,  maDj  of  the  Britons  remained 
among  the  English^,  but  though  thus  brought  into  inter- 
course with  their  conquerorSj  they  hated  them  too  bitterly 
to  make  the  true  faith  known  to  them. 

II.  And  so  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  their  first 
descent  upon  the  country,  the  English  remained  wedded  to 
their  idolatry,  and  led  the  same  savage,  grossly  material  life 
as  they  had  in  their  continental  home.  War  was  their 
pleasure,  their  pastime,  their  glory,  and  the  subject  of  the 
poems  which  formed  their  literature  was  the  physical 
prowess  of  their  heroes.  Brute-force  was  their  ideal,  their 
idea  of  heaxen  was  a  place  where  they  might  renew  their 
battles. 

III.  But  at  length  in  the  slave  market  at  Rome,  a 
Christian  priest  beheld  some  English  captives  for  sale,  and 
impressed  by  their  fair  beauty,  declared  that  they  should 
be  called  ^not  Angles,  but  Angels.-'  Years  went  by,  but 
the  charitable  priest  never  forgot  the  golden-haired  slaves ; 
and  when  he  ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Gregory,  justly 
known  in  history  as  the  Great,  he  resolved  upon  the 
conversion  of  the  remote  and  barbarous  English  nation. 

lY.  He  chose  for  this  work  St.  Augustine,  who  with 
forty  monks  landed  in  England  in  597,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  which  had  at  that  time  become  very  powerful  under 
the  rule  of  Ethelbert,  who  had  wedded  the  Christian 
princess  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  Frankish  King  Charibert 
of  Paris. 

V.  Ethelbert  was  thus  in  a  measure  prepared  to  hear 
the  Christian  missionaries.  He  gave  them  shelter  and 
protection,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  embraced  the 
true  faith.  After  this  event,  the  efforts  of  St.  Augustine 
and  his  companions  met  with  complete  success.  At 
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Ethelbert's  request,  Augustine  established  in  Kent's 
royal  city  of  Canterbtiry,  the  first  monastery^  the  first 
school^  and  the  first  library  in  England. 

VI.  The  daughter  of  the  Kentish  king,  wedded  the 
king  of  North umbria  and  carried  Christian  missionaries 
with  her  to  that  court.  Northumbria  became  Christian, 
but  at  the  death  of  the  king,  seemed  in  danger  of  return- 
ing to  idolatry.  It  was  saved  by  the  preaching  of  holy 
Irish  monks,  whose  teachings  made  Northumbria  the 
champion  of  the  Cross  against  heathendom. 

IRELAND    DURING   THE    SIXTH    AND  SEVENTH 
CENTURIES. 

I.  Converted  to  Christianity  during  the  fifth  century  by 
St.  Patrick,  Ireland  became,  during  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
*^Hhe  sanctuary  of  learning  in  the  West.'^  Whilst  almost 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  desolated  by  war,  peaceful  Ireland, 
free  from  the  invasions  of  external  foes,  opened  to  the 
lovers  of  learning  and  piety  a  welcome  asylum. 

II.  From  the  most  remote  nations  of  the  continent, 
scholars  journeyed  to  the  schools  within  her  cloisters,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  were  those  of  Durrow  and  Ar- 
magh; while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  holy  and  learned 
Irishmen  went  to  preach  the  faith  to  the  heathen,  or 
teach  in  the  schools  of  foreign  lands. 

III.  Among  the  great  Irishmen  of  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  St.  Columbkille,  or  Columba,  who  preached 
the  faith  and  laid  the  foundations  of  literature  among 
the  Scotch;  St.  Aidan  and  his  companions,  who  converted 
the  powerful  English  kingdom  of  Northumbria ;  St, 
Chad,  who  preached  the  faith  among  the  fierce  Mer- 
cians :  and  Mailduf,  who  founded  the  great  abbey  of 
Malmesbury. 


SEVENTH  CENTURY. 


HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

A.  D.  600-700. — I.  This  century  was  marked  by  a 
fearful  struggle  between  Christian  Northumbria,  and 
Mercia,  which  remained  the  stronghold  of  idolatry, 
North umbria's  great  king,  Oswald,  lost  his  life  in  battle 
against  Penda,  the  heathen  king  of  Mercia^  and  for  a  few 
years  the  latter  reigned  supreme.  But  the  true  faith  re- 
vived in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  crush  it.  Oswi^  the  North- 
umbrian king,  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Wenwaed, 
by  Leeds.  Heathendom  died  with  him,  and  Mercia 
bowed  to  the  over-lordship  of  Northumbria. 

II.  A  profound  peace  followed,  during  which  devoted 
missionaries  labored  among  the  people,  and  a  host  of 
monasteries  and  schools  rose  in  Northumbria,  which  be- 
gan to  create  an  intellectual  life.  The  chief  of  these 
were  Whitby,  which  became  the  Westminster  of  the 
Northumbria  kings,  York,  and  Jarrow. 

III.  In  Mercia,  too,  devoted  missionaries  labored,  until 
idolatry  finally  disappeared  from  among  its  people,  ^^who 
now  rejoiced  to  serve  Christ."  Forests  were  cleared, 
marshes  were  drained,  and  afforded  sites  for  monasteries 
and  schools,  the  chief  of  which  were  Peterborough,  Ely, 
and  Croyland.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  Protestant 
historian,  "the  civilization,  art,  letters,  which  had  fled 
before  the  sword  of  the  English  conquest,  returned  with 
the  Christian  faith.^^ 
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PROGRESS    OF  LITERATURE. 

I.  After  St.  Aiigustine^s  death,  even  Kent  lost  the  fervor 
of  its  conversion,  and  in  order  to  rouse  this  once  more. 
Pope  Vitalian  sent  thither  two  holy  and  learned  men; 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  consecrated  at  Rome  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  primatial  See  of  England,  and  Abbot 
Adrian. 

II.  The  coming  of  these  two  great  men  proved  most 
fortunate  for  early  English  literature.  They  brought  with 
them  a  collection  of  books,  Greek  classics  and  Gregorian 
chants,  and  at  once  commenced  to  found  schools  of  secu- 
lar, as  well  as  of  sacred,  learning  throughout  the  south  of 
the  island. 

■  III.  The  labors  of  these  holy  men  were  ably  seconded 
by  those  of  Benedict  Biscop  in  the  north,  who  built  the 
monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow.  He  introduced 
a  better  style  of  architecture,  brought  paintings  from 
Rome,  and  masons  and  glassmakers  from  France,  and 
strove  in  every  way  to  cultivate  the  tastes  of  the  people, 
in  order  to  lead  them  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  their 
religion. 

IV.  But,  in  spite  of  the  teachings  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  the  English  people  still  cherished  an  attachment 
to  many  heathen  rites,  and  the  songs  and  folk-lore  which 
w^ere  sung  and  related  around  their  boards  and  at  their 
firesides,  were  founded  upon  their  old  heathen  mythology. 

V.  But  in  this  century  England^s  first  great  author 
was  to  arise  ;  he  who  was  to  embalm  the  great  truths  of 
religion  in  his  song,  which  should  be  sung,  not  in  the 
Latin  of  the  learned,  but  in  the  people's  own  tongue,  and 
in  a  w^ay  so  pleasing  to  them  that  they  would  willingly 
forsake  their  old  heathen  memories  for  the  new  Christian 
song. 
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EARLY   ENGLISH  PERIOD. 
C^DMON  (680). 
Works  :  English  Poems  on  Religious  Subjects. 

I.  The  life  of  Caedmon,  the  earliest  bard  of  English 
song,  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  All  we  know  concerning 
him  is  that  he  was  of  humble  condition,  and  after  lead- 
ing a  most  pious  life  in  the  world,  became,  when  rather 
advanced  in  years,  a  monk  in  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  Whitby,  under  the  great  St.  Hilda,  where  he  died. 

II.  Of  the  greatness  of  C^dmon^s  genius  we  may  judge 
by  his  success  in  rendering  'his  rude  and  clumsy  native 
tongue  adequate  to  the  treatment  of  the  most  lofty  themes. 
The  effect  of  his  poetry  upon  the  people,  was  to  rouse 
within  their  hearts  that  earnest  religious  feeling  which 
characterized  them  for  many  years  later. 

III.  Oaedmon^s  principal  poem  treated  of  the  revolt  of 
Satan,  his  banishment  to  hell,  and  his  tempting  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  Near  a  thousand  years  after  the  poet's  death 
his  poem  was  printed,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Milton, 
who  was  then  meditating  a  grand  epic.  Csedmon^s 
poem  decided  his  subject  and  treatment,  and  in  many 
places  "Paradise  Lost"  shows  the  influence  of  Caedmon. 
The  following  lines,  for  instance,  have  evidently  inspired 
one  of  the  sublimest  passages  in  "  Paradise  Lost : 

SATAIs'S  SPEECH  lis  HELL. 

**  And  Satan  spake — be  who  in  hell  should  rule, 
Govern  th'  abyss  henceforth — in  sorrow  spake. 
God's  angel  erst,  in  heaven  white  he  shone, 
Till  urged  his  mind,  and,  most  of  all.  his  pride, 
To  do  no  honor  to  the  Lord's  sweet  word. 
Within  him  boiled  his  thoughts  about  his  heart ; 
Without,  the  wrathful  fire  pressed  hot  upon  him. 
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He  said  :  *  This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike 
That  other  we  once  knew  in  Heaven  high. 
And  which  my  Lord  gave  me  ;  though  own  it  now 
We  must  not,  but  to  Him  must  cede  our  realm. 
Yet  right  He  hath  not  done,  to  strike  us  down 
To  Hell's  abyss — of  Heaven's  realm  bereft — 
Which  with  mankind  to  people  He  hath  planned. 
Pain  sorest  this,  that  Adam  wrought  of  earth. 
On  my  strong  throne  shall  sit,  enjoying  bliss. 
While  we  endure  these  pangs — hell's  torments  dire. 
Woe !  woe  is  me  !    Could  I  but  use  my  hands, 
And  might  I  be  from  here  a  little  time — 

One  winter's  space — then  with  this  host  would  I  

But  press  me  hard  these  iron  bands — this  coil 

Of  chain— and  powerless  I  am,  so  fast 

I'm  bound.    Above  is  fire  ;  below  is  fire — 

A  loathlier  landscape  never  have  I  seen — 

Nor  smolders  aye  the  fire,  but  hot  throughout. 

In  chains  ;  my  pathway  barred  ;  my  feet  tied  down  ; 

These  hell-doors  bolted  all  ;  I  may  not  move 

From  out  these  limb-bands.    Binds  me  iron  hard — ■ 

Hot-forged  great  grindles  !    God  has  griped  me  tight 

About  the  neck. ' " 

ST.  ALDHBLM  (657-709). 

Works  :  Two  Latin  Treatises  in  Praise  of  Virginity,  English 

Poems. 

1.  The  first  abbot  of  the  great  monastery  of  Glaston- 
bury is  said  by  a  competent  authority  to  have  been  the 
first  Englishman  that  wrote  in  the  Latin  language^  and 
his  works  show  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics.  None  of  his  poems  in  the  yernacular 
remain.  His  principal  Latin  productions  are  two  treat- 
ises in  praise  of  virginity,  one  in  prose  and  one  in  verse. 
In  his  Latin  prose  works  his  style  is  characterized  by  tur- 
gidity,  but  some  of  his  poems  display  passages  of  great 
beauty. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  ST.  ALDHELM's  POEM  O^T  VIRGINITY. 

See  how  the  lilies  deck  the  fruitful  furrow. 
And  bluslieth  on  its  thorny  bush  the  rose 
Which  crowns  the  victor  wrestler,  and  beconies 
.  The  garland  for  the  winner  in  the  course, 
So  purity,  subduing  rebel  nature. 
Wins  the  fair  diadem  which  Christ  awards." 


EIGHTH  CENTURY. 


HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

A.  D.  700-800. — I.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  the  greatness  of  JSTorthumbria  had  waned,  while 
that  of  Mercia  had  increased.  During  the  eighth,  it  rose 
to  a  height  unknown  before,  and  at  length  succeeded 
in  making  both  Northumbria  and  Wessex  dependent 
upon  it. 

PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE. 

I.  Northumbrians  pohtical  greatness  liad  passed  away, 
but  its  literary  greatness  remained  and  increased,  so  that, 
during  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  it  was  the  Ht- 
erary  centre  of  the  Christian  world  in  Western  Europe. 
No  schools  were  more  famous  than  those  of  Jarrow  and 
York. 

VENERABLE  BEDE  (672-7SB). 

Pbincipal  Works  :  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation ; 
Translations  of  Portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  English  ;  Text- 
Books  ;  Poems. 

1.  Venerable  Bede,  "who  leads  the  line  of  English 
prose  writers/^  and  was  the  greatest  intellect  of  the  early 
English  period,  was  born  on  the  lands  of  Wearmouth 
monastery,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Benedict  Biscop.  Later,  he  was  transferred  to  Jarrow^ 
w^hich  he  made  the  great  centre  of  learning  in  his  time. 
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II.  Bede  was  a  great  educator.  He  daily  instructed 
over  six  hundred  pupils,  and  wrote  text-books  on  almost 
every  science  known  in  his  day.  He  also  translated  many 
portions  of  the  Bible  into  his  own  birth-tongue^  and  wrote 
many  beautiful  hymns  and  other  poems. 

III.  But  his  great  work  was  his  ^'  History  of  the  Church 
in  England.'^  It  was  WTittcn  in  Latin,  but  has  been  fre- 
quently translated,  and  ^till  remains  the  standard  work 
upon  the  subject.  Venerable  Bede  is  numbered  among 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

IV.  Bede  wrote  his  works  in  Latin  because  it  was  the  lit- 
erary language  of  his  day^  but  his  thoughts  were  English. 
He  loved  his  own  English  tongue  ;  he  was  skilled  in  En- 
glish song  ;  his  last  work  was  a  translation  into  Enghsh 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John;  and  almost  the  last  words 
that  broke  from  his  lips  were  some  English  rhymes  upon 
death. 

ST.  AUGUSTIjSTE'S  ARRIVAL  IK  KEOT,  A.  D.  597. 

(From  the    Ecclesiastical  History  '\) 

As  soon  as  they  [St.  Augustine  and  his  missionaries]  entered  the 
dwelling-place  assigned  them,  they  began  to  initiate  the  course  of 
life  practised  in  the  primitive  Church ;  applying  themselves  to  fre- 
quent prayer,  watching,  and  fasting ;  preaching  the  Word  of  Life 
to  as  many  as  they  could  ;  despising  all  worldly  things  as  not  be- 
longing to  them  ;  receiving  only  their  necessary  food  from  those 
they  taught ;  living  themselves,  in  all  respects,  conformably  to 
what  they  prescribed  to  others  ;  and  being  all  disposed  to  suflPer 
any  adversity,  and  even  to  die,  for  that  truth  which  they  preached. 
In  short,  several  believed  and  were  baptized,  admiring  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  innocent  life,  and  the  sweetness  of  their  heavenly 
doctrine.  There  was,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  honor  of  St.  Martin,  built  whilst  the  Romans  were 
still  in  the  island,  wherein  the  queen,  who,  as  has  been  said  be- 
fore, was  a  Christian,  used  to  pray.  In  this  they  first  began  to 
meet,  to  sing,  to  pray,  to  say  mass,  to  preach,  and  to  baptize,  till 
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the  king,  being  converted  to  tlie  faith,  allowed  them  to  preach 
openly,  and  build  and  repair  churches  in  all  places. 

When  he,  among  the  rest,  induced  by  the  unspotted  life  of  these 
holy  men,  and  their  delightful  promises^  which,  by  many  miracles, 
they  proved  to  be  most  certain,  believed  and  was  baptized,  greater 
numbers  began  daily  to  flock  together  to  hear  the  Word,  and,  for- 
saking the  heathen  rites,  to  associate  themselves,  by  believing,  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Their  conversion  the  king  so  far  encouraged,  as  he  compelled 
none  to  embrace  Christianity,  but  only  showed  more  affection  to 
the  believers,  as  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
For  he  had  learned  from  his  instructors  and  leaders  to  salvation, 
that  the  service  of  Christ  ought  to  be  voluntary,  not  by  compulsion. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  he  gave  his  teachers  a  settled  residence  in 
his  metropolis  of  Canterbury,  with  such  possessions  of  different 
kinds  as  were  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 

ALCUIN  (73B-804}. 
'  Works  :  Epistles  and  Poems  ;  Theological  Works. 

I.  Alcuin,  another  great  educator  of  this  century,  was 
born  at  York,  and  at  an  early  age  was  dedicated  to  God^s 
service  in  the  monastery  at  that  place,  which  he  later 
made  as  great  a  centre  of  learning  as  Yarrow  had  been 
in  Venerable  Bedels  time. 

II.  In  780.,  he  acceded  to  the  repeated  entreaties  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  went  to  Paris  to  become  the 
head  of  the  schools  which  that  monarch  had  founded. 
Alcuin  was  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  and  combated 
the  errors  of  his  day  with  vigor.    He  died  at  Tours, 

ADDRESS  OF  ALCUIN  TO  HIS  CELL. 

O  my  loved  cell,  sweet  dwelhng  of  my  soul, 

Must  I  forever  say,  '  Dear  spot,  farewell ! " 

Round  thee  their  shades  the  sounding  branches  spread, 

A  little  wood  with  flowering  honors  gay ; 
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The  blooming  meadows  wave  their  healthful  herbs. 
Which  hands  experienced  cull  to  serve  mankind. 
By  thee,  'mid  flowery  banks,  the  waters  glide, 
Where  the  glad  fishermen  their  nets  extend ; 
Thy  gardens  shine  with  apple-bending  boughs. 
Where  the  white  lilies  mingle  with  the  rose  ; 
Their  morning  hymns  the  feathered  tribes  resound. 
And  warble  sweet  their  great  Creator's  praise." 
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HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

English  Sovereigns  :  Egbert  (803-836) ;  EtJielwolf  (836-858) ; 
EtheTbald  (858-860) ;  Etlielbert  (860-866) ;  Ethelred  L  (866-871) ; 
Alfred  the  Great  (871-901). 

A.  D.  800-900. — I.  The  greatness  of  Mercia  declined 
but  that  of  Wessex  augmented  until  at  length  its  king, 
Egbert,  succeeded  in  extending  his  rule  from  the  Forth 
to  the  British  Channel.  But  hardly  had  he  brought  all 
England  under  his  sway  when  the  heathen  Danes  or  North- 
men began  to  make  descents  upon  his  coast,  just  as  the 
English  had  done  four  centuries  before.  But  these  were 
only  preludes  to  the  invasion  of  England  by  a  host  of 
conquerors,  who  settled  as  they  conquered. 

II.  Before  this  fierce  foe  the  patient  labors  of  centuries 
disappeared.  The  great  monasteries  and  schools  were 
burned  ;  costly  manuscripts  destroyed.  The  arts  of  peace 
were  forgotten ;  the  light  of  civilization  faded  into  the 
darkness  of  barbarous  war.  "English  life/^  says  Brother 
Azarias,  "went  back  three  centuries. 

III.  At  length  Alfred  the  Great  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  invader  in  his  desolating  career,  and  then 
set  to  work  to  repair  his  ravages.  He  built  monas- 
teries, convents  and  schools;  compiled  a  wise  code  of 
laws  and  enforced  them  with  vigor;  so  that  the  law- 
less spirit  created  by  the  Danish  war  was  extinguished, 
and  peace  and  security  were  restored  to  the  land.  Tow- 
ard the  close  of  the  century,  the  Danes  renewed  the 
attack,  but  were  again  signally  defeated  by  Alfred. 
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PROGRESS  OF  LEARNING. 

I.  At  the  accession  of  Alfred^  Wessex  was  the  most 
ignorant  among  the  English  kingdoms.  Alfred  deter- 
mined to  remove  this  reproach,  and  established  schools, 
the  chief  of  which,  that  in  his  own  palace  at  Winchester, 
became  a  centre  of  learning  snch  as  York  and  Jarrow  had 
in  turn  been.  He  also,  by  means  of  translations,  threw 
open  to  the  people  knowledge  which,  until  then,  had  been 
confined  to  those  who  understood  Latin. 

II.  "  But  his  mind  was  far  from  being  prisoned  within 
his  own  island.  He  sent  a  IsTorwegian  ship-master  to 
explore  the  White  Sea,  and  Wulfstan  to  trace  the  coast  of 
Esthonia;  envoys  bore  his  presents  to  the  Churches  of 
India  and  Jerusalem,  and  an  annual  mission  carried 
Peter's  Pence  to  Eome/^ 

PROSE    WRITERS— ALFRED    THE  GREAT 
(849-901). 

Principal  Works. —  Translations  into  English:  Orosius'  TJni- 
mrsal  History  ;  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  Boethius'  Consola- 
tions of  Philosophy.  Original  Works  :  Ten  Latin  Works;  A 
Code  of  Laws. 

I.  To  his  fame  as  a  soldier,  statesman,  legislator,  and 
large-minded  sovereigu,  Alfred  adds  that  of  having  been 
the  first  of  English  prose  writers. 

II.  According  to  the  critic  Ten  Brinck,  the  English 
language  had  by  this  time  reached  a  high  degree  of  cul- 
ture and  aptitude  for  the  purposes  of  prose  writing.  Al- 
fred's prose  is  in  consequence  English,  pure  and  simple, 
and  he  is  thus  the  writer  above  all  others,  with  whose  works 
the  students  of  English  literature  should  be  conversant. 

III.  It  is  true  that  most  of  his  writings  are  transla- 
tions, but  he  embodied  in  these  so  much  of  original  valu- 
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able  matter,  that  he  is  entitled  to  rank  among  English 
authors.  His  style  is  characterized  by  plainness^  direct- 
ness, and  spirit,  and  Id  these  particulars  he  may  be  com- 
pared with  English  writers  of  any  subsequent  epoch. 

IV.  In  addition  to  his  indiyidual  merit  as  an  author, 
Alfred  may  be  said  to  haye  created  English  literature. 
Before  him  "  England  possessed  in  her  own  tongue  one 
great  poem,  that  of  Caedmon,  and  a  train  of  ballads  and 
battle  songs.  Prose  she  had  none.  The  mighty  roll  of 
the  books  that  fill  her  libraries  begins  with  the  transla- 
tions of  Alfred,  and,  above  all,  with  the  Chronicle  of  his 
reign.^^ 

THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  CHRONICLE. 

I.  Like  all  other  Teutonic  nations,  the  Angles,  Jutes, 
and  Saxons  were  accustomed  to  keep  a  record  of  their 
noteworthy  deeds.  They  kept  up  the  custom  in  England, 
and  so  produced  what  is  known  as  the  Early  English,  or, 
as  some  call  it,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Chronicle. 

II.  At  first  it  was  merely  a  bald  record  of  names  and  dates 
with  here  and  there  a  fine  descriptive  passage,  and  occa- 
sional poetry.  But  when  it  reaches  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the 
Chronicle  suddenly  widens  into  the  vigorous  narrative 
full  of  power  and  originality,  that  marks  the  gift  of  a  new 
power  to  the  English  tongue. 

III.  The  Chronicle  was  continued  until  the  year  1154. 
Brother  Azarias  says  of  it :  "It  is  racy  of  the  soil.  It  is 
the  most  characteristic  literary  product  of  English  thought. 
It  gave  that  taste  for  historical  research,  in  which  England 
shines  preeminent  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  No 
other  country  can  boast  such  a  vast  collection  of  authentic 
historical  records.'' 
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HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

English  Sovereigns:  Edward  the  Elder  (901-925);  Athelstan 
(925-940);  Edmund  {m-Ul) ;  ^^Zr^cZ  (947-955);  Edwy  i^^^- 
959) ;  Edgar  (959-975) ;  Edward  the  Martyr  (975-978);  Ethelred 
IL  the  Unready  (979-  ). 

A.  D.  900-1000.— I.  In  this  century,  the  struggle 
with  the  Danes  continued,  until  Dunstan,  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  and  later.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
made  prime  minister  by  King  Edward.  Under  the  rule 
of  this  able  prelate,  peace  and  strength  were  restored  to 
England. 

IL  He  secured  the  aid  of  the  Scots  against  the  Danes 
within  the  realm,  while  a  strong  fleet,  cruising  about  the 
coast,  protected  it  from  without.  He  restored  justice  and 
order,  while  his  care  for  commerce  was  shown  in  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  monetary  standard,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  common  weights  and  measures  for  the  realm. 

III.  Under  the  wise  rule  of  Dunstan,  the  three  king- 
doms of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  Wessex  seemed 
fused  into  one,  but  at  his  death  it  was  seen  that  it  was 
only  his  genius  which  had  created  an  apparent  union. 
At  his  death  the  Danes  renewed  their  attacks,  and 
anarchy  and  disunion  followed. 

PROGRESS  OF  LEARNING. 

I.  Dunstan^s  fostering  care  extended  to  learning  also. 
Assisted  by  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Os- 
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waldj  Bishop  of  York^  he  founded  forty  new  abbeys, 
which  were  schools  as  well  as  monasteries.  While  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  St.  Dunstan  himself  was  famous  as  a 
teacher,  while  Ethelwold  made  Abingdon  the  centre  of 
learning  which  Winchester  had  been  in  Alfred's  time. 

IL  In  this  century,  an  earnest  endeavor  was  made  to 
bring  the  science,  religious  teachings,  and  the  learning  of 
the  day  within  the  grasp  of  the  many.  Bede's  scientific 
treatises  were  translated  into  English,  and  church  hymns 
were  sung  in  English.  Euclid  was  studied  in  English,  and 
England  produced  at  least  one  eminent  mathematician  in 
Bridforth, 

IIL  No  great  poem  was  produced  during  this  period. 
All  the  poetry  that  has  been  preserved  is  of  a  devotional 
and  moral  character,  such  as  ^'^The  Hymn  of  Praise and 

The  Various  Fortunes  of  Men.''  The  principal  prose 
writers  were  Alfric  the  Grammarian  and  Alf ric  Beta. 

ALFRIC  (1006). 

Principal  Works,— Original :  The  Colloquy;  Lives  of  Saints. 
Translations  into  English  ;  Laiin  Homilies ;  First  Semn  BooJcs 
of  the  Bible. 

I.  Alfric,  a  pupil  of  Ethelwold,  whose  translation  of  a 
Latin  grammar  into  English  has  procured  for  him  the 
title  of  Alfric  the  Grammarian.  Like  Alfred,  he  cher- 
ished an  intense  desire  to  enlighten  the  people  and  ele- 
vate their  character,  and  to  this  end  wrote  much  in  his 
birth-tongue. 

IL  To  the  repeated  assertion  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  the  people  were  not  permitted  to 
have  the  Bible  in  their  native  tongue,  the  fact  of  the  four 
principal  prose  writers,  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
having  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  translating  por- 
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tions  of  the  Scriptures  into  English,  is  suflScient  refutation 
so  far  as  that  period  is  concerned  at  least. 

III.  Later,  a  pupil  of  Alfric,  Alfric  Beta,  enlarged  ?/ad 
improved  the  "  Colloquies  of  his  master,  which  are  iny^  (  u- 
able  for  the  pictures  of  life  in  that  day,  which  they  afford. 
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HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

Kings  of  England  :  Ethelred  IL,  surnamed  the  Unready  (1016) 
Edmund  Ironsides  (1016-1017).  Danish  Kings  :  Canute  (1017- 
1035) ;  Harold  (1035-1040) ;  Hardicanute  (1040-1042).  Restor- 
ation OF  English  Kings  :  Edward  the  Confessor  (1042-1066) ; 
Harold  IL  (1066).  Norman  Kings  :  William  I.  the  Conqueror 
(1066-1087) ;  William  If.  (1087-1100). 

A.  D.  1000-1100. — I.  This  century  witnessed  the  most 
momentous  changes  in  England.  At  its  beginning,  the 
English  kings  were  vainly  struggling  against  the  Danish 
invader,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  throne. 

II.  Its  middle  years  beheld  the  restoration  of  the 
crown  to  the  English  line  of  kings,  in  the  person  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  then  saw  it  finally  grasped  by 
the  Norman  invader,  William  I.,  who  was  the  first 
monarch  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  Edward 
had  erected.  '  Peace  followed  his  accession. 

III.  At  the  close  of  this  century,  the  first  crusade  took 
place,  in  response  to  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 

PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE. 

I.  .The  foreign  influences  which  became  potent  in 
England  during  this  age,  were  greatly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  early  English  literature.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Danish,  soon  followed  by  that  of  Norman-French,  for 
when  Edward  the  Confessor  returned  from  Normandy  to 
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mount  the  throne  of  England^  he  brought  Norman  tastes 
and  ideas  with  him. 

II.  Then  came  William  L  and  his  Normans,  and  the 
English  tongue  disappeared  from  the  palaces  of  the 
great,  where  Norman-French  took  its  place,  and  from  the 
assemblies  of  the  wise,  where  it  was  replaced  by  Latin. 
It  still  continued  to  be  the  tongue  of  the  nation  at  large, 
however,  and  one  great  monument  of  English  prose,  the  En- 
glish Chronicle,  lingered  on  in  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough. 

III.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  therefore  that  England 
should  have  produced  no  great  writer  during  this  period. 
Most  of  the  literary  works  of  this  age  were  works  com- 
posed in  Latin,  by  ecclesiastics  of  foreign  birth.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  were  Lanfranc  and  St. 
Anselm. 

LANFRANC  (1005-1089.) 

Principal  Woeks:  Monologiiim  or  Soliloquy ;  Prosologium  or 
Alloquin  ;  Letters. 

Lanfranc  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  whom  William  raised 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  A  great  administrator  and 
statesman,  he  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  learning 
and  sanctity,  and  restored  many  of  the  monastic  and 
cathedral  schools,  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  His 
works  display  much  more  polish  than  most  of  the 
writings  of  the  eleventh  century.  They  were  printed 
for  the  first  time  at  Paris  in  1648. 

ST.  ANSELM  (1033-1109.) 

Peincipal  Woeks  :  Commentary  on  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; 
A  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  Instructions  for  Monies  ;  Sixty 
Letters;  A  Life  of  William  the  Conqueror,  {lost). 

I.  St.  Anselm,  like  Lanfranc,  came  from  the  Monastery 
of  Bee  in  Normandy,  and  filled  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
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Throughout  his  life,  he  resisted  calmly  but  resolutely^  the 
encroachments  of  William  II.  and  Henry  I.,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Church. 

11.  Intellectually^,  St.  Anselm  ranks  among  the  greatest 
minds  of  all  time.  He  was  the  first  to  put  forth  a 
complete  system  of  Theology,  as  he  was  the  first  to  base 
his  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  on  the  innate 
idea  which  all  men  possess  of  a  Being  infinitely  perfect. 
He  is  numbered  among  the  Doctors  of  the  Church. 


TWELFTH  CENTURY. 


HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

Henry  1.  (1100-1135) ;  Stephen  of  Blois  (1135-1154) ;  Henry  IL 
(1154-1189);  Bicha/rd  Z,  the  Lion-hearted  (1189-1199);  John 
Lackland  (1199). 

I.  The  j)eace  which  England  enjoyed  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  T.  was  followed  by  twenty  years  of  misrule  and 
disorder  under  Stephen^  the  grandson  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  crown, 
in  spite  of  Henry  I.  haying  recognized  his  daughter  Maud 
or  Matilda,  as  his  heir. 

II.  The  powerful  barons  finally  revolted  against  Ste- 
phen. Matilda  landed  in  England,  and  found  faithful 
adherents  throughout  the  West,  while  London  and  the 
East  remained  loyal  to  Stephen.  A  fierce  and  cruel  war 
followed,  which  was  finally  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
Church,  in  the  person  of  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, ably  assisted  by  Thomas  a  Becket,  whom  he  sent 
to  invite  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  to  come  to  England. 

HI.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  Archbishop  Theobald  in- 
terposed between  him  and  Stephen,  and  settled  their 
dispute.  Stephen  was  recognized  as  king,  and,  in  turn, 
acknowledged  Henry  as  his  heir. 

IV.  In  less  than  a  year,  Stephen's  death  placed  Henry 
II.  on  the  throne.  Thomas  a  Becket  was  made  Primate. 
Gradually  Henry  began  to  encroach  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  but  met  with  a  constant  and  firm  resistance 
from  that  great  and  saintly  Archbishop.    At  length  the 
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king  gave  yent  one  day  to  such  an  outburst  of  wrath 
against  St.  Thomas^  that  four  of  his  knights  went  to 
Canterbury^  and  slew  him  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in  the 
CathedraL  This  brutal  murder  excited  the  horror  of  all 
Christendom  against  Henry. 

V.  Later,  Henry  invaded  Ireland,  and  annexed  it  to  his 
dominions.  This  reign  is  said  to  have  initiated  the  rule  of 
law,  as  distinct  from  the  despotism  of  the  earlier  Norman 
kings. 

VI.  Among  the  other  notable  events  of  this  century 
were  three  more  crusades. 

PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE. 

I.  In  this  century,  the  early  English  tongue  ceased  to 
be  written,  with,  the  discontinuance  of  the  Chronicle, 
which  came  to  an  end  during  the  horrors  of  Stephen's  war, 
in  1154.  With  it  closes  what  is  known  as  the  Early  En- 
glish Period  in  English  literature.   Says  an  eminent  critic : 

The  English  language  could  not  maintain  itself  in  the 
foreground  of  literature  against  the  two-fold  competition 
of  the  Latin,  which  more  than  ever  held  the  ear  of  schol- 
ars, and  of  the  Anglo-Norman,  which  was  the  idiom  of 
power  and  of  fashion.  It  withdrew  more  and  more  into 
obscurity,  as  if  to  gather  strength  for  better  times." 

II.  Meanwhile,  it  was  changing,  under  the  foreign  in- 
fluences at  work,  from  an  inflected  to  an  uninflected 
language,  and  gathering  a  large  number  of  foreign 
words^  so  that  its  form  changed  abruptly  from  Early 
English  to  what  is  known  as  Middle  English,  said  to 
date  from  the  close  of  the  Chronicle  to  Baeon. 
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LATIN  WRITERS.--POETS. 

JOSEPH  OF  EXETER  (  -1200). 

Joseph  of  Exeter^  so  called  because  he  was  a  monk  of 
Exeter  Abbey,  was  the  author  of  a  poem  called  ^^The 
Trojan  War/^  which  was  written  in  the  most  polished 
Latin. 

PROSE  WRITERS.—HISTORIANS. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (1095-1113)  was  the  greatest 
historian  of  this  period.  His  principal  works  are  The 
History  of  the  Kings  of  England/'  and  "The  New  His- 
tory/' Although  half  Norman,  he  yindicated  the  rights 
of  the  English  against  JSTorman  t3n'anny. 

Among  the  other  historians  of  this  period  were  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  who,  unlike  the  other  Latinists,  did  not 
despise  the  old  English  chronicles  and  poems,  and  Roger 
de  Hoyenden. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH  (1154). 

L  This  was  a  Welsh  Bishop,  and  the  author  of  a  fabu- 
lous work  entitled  "  The  History  of  the  Britons/'  Myth, 
legend,  tradition,  the  classic  pedantry  of  the  day,  the 
Welsh  dreams  of  future  triumph  over  the  English,  the 
memories  of  the  crusades,  and  of  the  world-wide  domin- 
ion of  Charles  the  Great,  were  mingled  together  by  this 
daring  fabulist  in  a  work  whose  popularity  became  at 
once  immense. 

IL  Out  ofG-eoffrey^s  creation  grew,  little  by  little,  the 
poem  of  the  Table  Eound.  Its  beautiful  Celtic  legends 
have  furnished  material  for  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
poems  in  our  language,  among  which  may  be  named  the 
drama  of    King  Lear.'^ 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITERS. 

JOHN  OF  SALISBURY  (1120-11$2). 

John  of  Salisbury,  so-called  from  his  birth-place^  was 
the  author  of  ^^The  Friyolities  of  Courtiers/^  and  "  The 
Footsteps  of  Philosophers/'  and  Metalogicus a  de- 
fense of  true  eloquence  and  good  dialectics  against  a 
sophist. 

Though  possessed  of  immense  erudition^  his  style  is 
often  faulty,  and  his  reasoning  inaccurate. 

Of  all  these  Latin  writers,  a  competent  critic  says  :  In 
chronicles,  historical  romance,  and  philosophy  they  un- 
doubtedly quickened  the  intellectual  and  literary  life  of 
the  time,  but  did  little  or  nothing  directly  for  the 
English  as  a  language.^' 

WORKS  ON  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Eanulf  de  Glanvill,  Justiciar  of  Henry  II.,  is  the 
author  of  the  earliest  work  on  English  Law,  as  is  Eichard 
Eitz-Neal,  the  Koyal  Treasurer,  of  the  earliest  work  on 
English  Government. 

NORMAN-FRENCH  WRITERS.— POETS. 

I.  Walter  de  Map — a  court  poet,  was  the  author  of  a 
beautiful  poem,  in  which  he  wove  together  the  Arthurian 
legends  contained  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  work,  and 
the  beautiful  Church  legend  of  the  San  Graal  or  Holy 
Dish,  which  held  the  blood  of  the  Cross,  and  was  in- 
visible to  all  save  the  pure  in  heart. 

II.  "  In  this  poem  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  are 
represented  wandering  over  sea  and  land  in  the  quest  of 
the  San  Graal.    The  work  is  crowned  by  the  figure  of 
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Sir  Galahad,  the  type  of  ideal  knighthood,  without  fear 
and  without  reproach/^ 

Richard  Wace  (1184),  a  priest  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  the  author  of  two  extended  poems, 
"  The  Romance  of  Rollo,^'  an  epic  on  the  first  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  ^- The  Romance  of  Brutus  of  England,'' 
the  hero  of  which  was  a  mythical  son  of  ^neas  of  Troy, 
who  was  represented  as  having  founded  the  Kingdom  of 
Britain,  centuries  before.  Wace  took  the  material  for 
this  work  from  Greoffrey  of  Monmouth's  "  History  of  the 
Britons."  Neither  of  Wace's  poems  possesses  much 
poetical  merit. 

King  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  was  the  author  of 
several  military  songs  called  Sirventes. 
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HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

Kings  of  England  :  John  Lackland  (1216) ;  Henry  III.  (1216- 
1272) ;  Edward  L  (1272). 

I.  A.  D.  1200-1300.  Among  the  cliief  historical 
events  of  this  century  was  the  signing  of  the  Great 
Charter,  by  John  Lackland,  at  Eunnymede,  an  act 
to  which  he  had  been  compelled  by  his  barons,  headed 
by  the  great  prelate,  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton.  During 
this  century  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  crusades  also 
took  place. 

II.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  were  rife  in  England  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  who  had  provoked  the  barons 
to  rise  against  him  for  his  violations  of  the  Great  Charter. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester  succeeded  in  grasping  the  reins  of 
power,  but  after  one  year  of  his  yoke,  the  people  insisted 
upon  the  restoration  of  Henry.  Edward  I.  subjugated 
Wales  and  annexed  it  to  the  English  crown,  and  it  has 
since  furnished  the  title  and  portion  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  reigning  monarch.  Edward  I.  also  conquered  Scot- 
land, but  she  frequently  succeeded  in  throwing  off  his 
yoke  during  his  life,  and,  after  his  death,  recovered  her 
freedom. 

III.  Modern  England  may  be  said  to  date  from  Ed- 
ward I.  The  period  of  national  formation  was  ended. 
In  his  reign  the  English  parliament  was  established, 
and  the  courts  of  justice,  the  forms  of  pubhc  administra- 
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tion^  the  framework  of  society  itself^  all  took  on  the 
shape  which  they  haye  since  essentially  retained. 

PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE. 

Though  Latin  and  Norman  French  still  remained  all 
potent,  English  Literature  began  to  display  some  signs  of 
life  during  this  period. 

MIDDLE  ENGLISH  PERIOD.— RHYMING  CHRON- 
ICLERS. 

LAYAMON  (Fl.  1200). 

I,  The  Ehyming  Chroniclers  have  been  given  this  name 
because  they  professed  to  give  in  metre  a  record  of  history. 
The  first  of  them  was  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Worcester- 
shire;, who  wrote  a  Chronicle  called  Brutus  of  England/' 
which  was  mainly  a  translation  of  Wace's  "  Brut/'  with 
fresh  material  added  from  Venerable  Bede's  ^^Ecclesias- 
tical History.''  The  work  is  universally  known  as  "  The 
Brut  of  Lay  am  on." 

II.  Thus,  after  a  silence  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  English  tongue  awoke  again,  into  written  life,  on 
the  eve  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  nation  and 
its  king. 

IIL  It  awoke  too,  but  little  changed.  In  more  than 
thirty  thousand  lines,  less  than  flity  Norman  words  are  to 
be  found.  Even  the  old  poetic  tradition  remains 
the  same ;  the  alliterative  metre  of  the  earlier  verse  is 
only  slightly  affected  by  rhyme  ;  the  similes  are  the  few 
natural  similes  of  Caedmon,  the  battles  are  painted  with 
the  same  rough  simple  joy.  Historically  worthless,  as  a 
monument  of  our  language  the  ^^Brut"  is  beyond  all  price. 
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PROSE  WORKS. 

''The  Ormulum''  and  ''The  Ancren  Riwle," 

L  The  two  middle  English  works  which  hold  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  study  of  English  Literature  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written  about  this  period.  The  ^^Ormulum/^ 
or  Book  of  Orm,  so  called  from  its  author,  an  Augustine 
monk,  consists  of  a  series  of  homilies  in  metre  for  almost 
every  day  in  the  year. 

II.  The  Ancren  Eiwle,  or  Anchoresses'  Eule  was  a 
treatise  written  on  religious  life  by  Bishop  Poor,  for  the 
guidance  of  three  noble  ladies  who  had  embraced  it.  He 
afterwards  re-wrote  his  work  in  Latin. 

LATIN  WRITERS. 

ROGER  BACON  (1214-1294). 
Principal  Work:  Opus  Majus. 

I.  Koger  Bacon,  whose  name  stands  first  on  the  great 
modem  roll  of  science,  was  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  and 
became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

II.  In  his  ^^Opus  Majus'^  or  Great  Work,  which  the  critic 
Whewell  has  termed  '^^at  once  the  Encyclopedia  and  the 
Novum  Organum  of  the  thirteenth  century, he  gathers 
together  the  whole  knowledge  of  his  time  on  every  branch 
of  science  which  it  possessed,  and  as  he  passes  them  in  re- 
view, he  suggests  improvements  in  nearly  all.  Bacon 
was  an  ardent  adyocate  of  experimental  philosophy,  as  a 
means  of  arriving  at  physical  truths.  But  he  was  too  far 
in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  to  have  any  imitators. 

III.  Optics  was  his  special  study  and  by  his  exact  de- 
scriptions of  the  nature  and  effects  of  concaye  and  convex 
lenses,  he  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  spectacles,  micro- 
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scopes,  and  telescopes.  He  is  credited  with  the  inyentioti 
of  the  air-pump,  tlie  camera  obscura,  the  diving-bell,  and 
gunpowder. 

ROBERT    GROSSETESTE  (1253). 

L  Eobert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whom  Eoger 
Bacon  pronounced  perfect  in  divine  and  human  knowl- 
edge, taught  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and. wrote 
treatises  on  almost  every  branch  of  science. 

HISTORIANS. 

I.  Eanulph  Higden,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Polychronicon,^^  a  work  in  which  geography  and 
history  were  combined.  It  was  translated  into  English 
by  John  of  Trevisa,  a  canon  of  Gloucestershire,  and  was 
long  regarded  as  a  standard  work. 

IL  Roger  of  Wendover  (1235),  a  monk  of  St  Albans, 
was  the  author  of  a  History  of  England,  which,  after  his 
death,  was  continued  by  another  monk  of  the  same  mon- 
astery, Matthew  Paris  (1200-1259). 

RESULTS  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

I.  The  Crusades,  which  Balmes  declares  to  be  the  most 
colossal  events  in  the  annals  of  history,  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  intellectual  and  social  progress 
of  Europe. 

II.  By  means  of  them,  a  wider  knovdedge  of  the 
sciences  of  geography  and  navigation  were  gained  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  who  were  brought  into  contact  with 
one  another  :  ''the  spirit  of  commerce  began  to  develop, 
a  taste  for  industry  made  itself  felt;  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  men  to  mingle  with  other  men,  and  of  nations  to 
mingle  with  other  nations,  was  every  day  extended  and 
increased.^' 
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III.  Among  the  material  benefits  which  Europe  owes 
to  these  great  expeditions,  are  the  creation  of  several  new 
industries  in  its  countries,  among  which  may  be  noted, 
the  growing  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  cultivation  of  silk. 
Physical  and  mathematical  science  also  owe  much  to  the 
crusades.  The  acquaintance  of  Europeans  with  alchemy, 
the  parent  of  the  great  modern  science  of  chemistry,  was 
gained  in  the  East  during  this  period. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

I.  The  establishment  of  the  great  schools  which  bore 
the  name  of  uniyersities,^^  says  a  Protestant  historian, 
"  was  everywhere  throughout  Europe  the  special  mark  of 
the  new  impulse  which  E'^urope  had  gained  from  the 
crusades. 

II.  Thus  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  universities  of 
Paris  and  Padua,  were  established;  in  the  thirteenth, 
those  of  Naples,  Salamanca,  Vienna,  and  Lisbon ;  in  the 
fourteenth,  those  of  Dublin,  Cahors,  Grenoble,  and 
Prague. 

III.  The  English  University  of  Oxford,  dates  from  a 
very  remote  period.  The  town  of  Oxford  was  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  in  the  twelfth  century 
stood  in  the  first  rank  among  English  towns.  A  little 
Avithout  its  massive  walls  rose  a  mitred  abbey  of  Bene- 
dictines, and  the  older  priory  of  St.  Frideswide,  whose 
schools,  which  date  from  the  eighth  century,  were  probably 
the  origin  of  the  university. 

IV.  These  schools  were  restored  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
after  his  conquest  of  the  Danes.  They  then  steadily 
gained  in  numbers  and  repute,  until,  at  the  opening  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  they  were  without  a  rival  in 
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England,  and,  in  European  celebrity,  ranked  with  the 
greatest  schools  of  the  Western' World.  Of  the  earlier 
history  of  the  English  University  of  Cambridge,  we 
know  little  or  nothing,  but  the  year  1280,  is  assigned  by 
several  writers  as  the  date  of  its  foundation. 


Principal  Contemporary  Writers,  14th  Century. 


England, 

Mandeville,  1300-1372 
Davie,  fl.  1312 
Wyckli£Ee,  1324-1384 
Gower,  132o-1402  ? 
Langland,  1332-1400 
Trevisa,  —  1412 
Rolle,  fl.  1290 
Minot,  fl.  1333-1352 

Baston,  

Mannyng,  


Scotland. 

Barbour,  1311-1345 
WyntouD,  fl.  1350 
John  of  Fordun,  — 


Ireland. 

O'Duggan,  


Italy. 

Dante,  1265-1331 
Petrarch,  1304-1374 
Vallani,  1310-1348 
Boccaccio,  1314-1375 
Bandino,  1340-1413  ? 
Falcucci,  1350-1411 
Sacchetti,  1355-1400 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 

1347-1380 


Spain. 

Manuel,  1282-1347 
Euiz,  1292-1351 
Santob,  fl.  1350 
Ayala,  1332-1407 


France. 

Joinville,  1223-1317 
FroiBsart,  1337-1410 
Basselin  or  Vasselin, 

1350-1419? 


Germany, 

Tauler,  fl.  1361 


Holland. 

Henricourt,  fl.  1403 


Portugal, 

King  Dyonisius, 


1279-1325 


Saintly  Personages. 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Portugal, 

1271-1336 
St.  Andrew  Corsini, 

1302-1373 
St.  John  Nepomucene, 

3330-1383 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer, 

1357-1419 
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HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

Kings  of  England  :  Edward  I.  (1307) ;  Edward  IT.  (1307- 
1327);  Edward  III.  (1327-1377);  Richard  IL  (1377-1399); 
House  of  Lancaster,  Henry  IV.  (1399). 

I.  A.D.  1300-1400.  Scotland,  awoke  under  Eoberfc 
Bruce,  in  the  first  years  of  this  century,  and  Edward  T. 
died  while  seeking  to  conquer  her  again.  Edward  IT., 
after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  was  deposed  by  Parliament, 
and  his  son  Edward  III,,  the  first  King  of  England  for 
three  hundred  years  who  could  speak  the  English 
language,  raised  to  the  throne  in  his  stead.  He  renewed 
the  attempt  to  conquer  Scotland,  and  was  all  but  suc- 
cessful, when  the  outbreak  of  a  war  between  England 
and  France,  drew  all  his  strength  across  the  Channel, 
and  enabled  Scotland  to  permanently  secure  her  freedom. 

IL  This  war  of  France  with  England  is  known  as  The 
Hundred  Years'  War,  because  it  lasted  with  intermissions 
for  that  period  of  time.  During  this  century,  it  was 
marked  by  the  brilliant  yictories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers, 
at  the  former  of  which  The  Prince  of  Wales,  or  Black 
Prince,  as  he  was  called  from  the  color  of  his  armor, 
won  immortal  renown.  Shortly  after,  the  French  King 
was  captured  and  brought  to  London. 

HI.  The  latter  portion  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
was  far  from  equaling  its  beginning.  A  time  of  sham 3 
and  suffering  came  upon  England;  her  conquests  were 
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lost;,  her  shores  insulted^  her  fleets  annihilated^  her  com- 
merce swept  from  the  sea^  while  she  was  exhausted  by 
the  long  and  costly  French  war.  The  King  seemed 
fallen  into  premature  dotage ;  the  Black  Prince  sickened 
and  died. 

IV.  The  reign  of  Eichard  IL^  son  of  the  Black  Prince^ 
was  marked  by  the  Peasant  Eevolt  under  Wat  Tyler. 
After  reigning  eleven  years,  Eichard  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate in  fayor  of  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster, 

PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE. 

Representative  Poet  :  Repbesentative  Pbose  Writer  : 

QEOFFREY  CHAUCER.  SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE. 

I.  How  perfect  was  the  fusion  between  the  conquering 
Normans  and  the  conquered  English  in  the  fourteenth 
century^  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during  its 
first  half,  the  Enghsh  tongue  began  to  replace  the 
French^  even  among  the  noble  classes,  and  in  1362,  was 
substituted  for  it,  by  statute,  in  the  courts.  French 
yielded  more  obstinately  in  the  schools  to  the  native 
tongue. 

n.  This  tendency  to  a  general  use  of  the  national 
tongue  told  powerfully  on  English  literature,  though  the 
French  and  Latin  influences  to  which  it  had  so  long  been 
subjected,  though  less  potent,  still  continued  to  affect  it. 
In  fact,  the  great  literary  repositories  which  were  created 
in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  ages,  such  as  the  Gesta 
Eomanorum,  have  proved  since  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  material  for  poets  and  fiction  writers  of  all  times. 
Chaucer  drew  liberally  from  it,  and  Shakespeare,  Scott, 
Tennyson,  are  indebted  to  it  as  well. 

III.  But  a  new  influence  was  now  added  to  these. 
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Italy,  at  this  time  foremost  among  the  countries  of  Europe 
in  commerce,  freedom,  in  the  industrial  and  fine  arts,  in 
literature  and  science,  produced  during  this  century  her 
immortal  poet,  Dante,  another  great  poet,  Petrarch,  and 
a  great  prose  writer,  Boccaccio,  whose  "  Decameron  is 
generally  believed  to  haye  furnished  the  plot  of  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales    to  Chaucer. 

IV.  ^'  Indeed  it  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  says  Coppee, 
alluding  to  the  age  of  Chaucer,  "  that  from  that  early  time 
to  a  late  period,  many  of  the  greatest  products  of  English 
poetry,  have  been  watered  by  silver  rills  of  imaginative 
genius  from  a  remote  Italian  source.  Chaucer's  in- 
debtedness has  just  been  noticed.  Spenser  borrowed  his 
versification,  and  not  a  little  of  his  poetic  handling  in  the 
^Eairy  Queen/  from  Ariosto.  Milton  owes  to  Dante 
some  of  his  conceptions  of  heaven  and  hell  in  his  '  Para- 
dise Lost,^  while  his  'Lycidas,'  ^ Arcades,^  ^Allegro,'' 
and  ^Penseroso,^  may  be  called  Italian  poems  done 
into  English.^' 

MIDDLE  ENGLISH  PERIOD. 

GEOFFREY  CHAUCER  (1S28-1400). 

Principal  Works:  The  Canterbury  Tales ;  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf ;  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale  ;  The  House  of  Fame  ; 
The  Bomance  of  the  Rose;  The  Legend  of  Good  Women ; 
The  Astrolabe  (prose), 

I.  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  was 
the  first  star  of  the  first  magnitude  which  appeared  on  the 
horizon  of  English  literature.  His  parentage  is  un- 
known, but  he  was  born  in  London.  An  advantageous 
marriage  linked  his  fortunes  to  the  powerful  house  of 
Lancaster,  and,  throughout  life,  his  lines  were  cast  in 
pleasant  places. 
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II.  Chaucer  was  a  Catholic,  but  forgot  the  obligation 
of  his  faith  so  far  as  to  write  some  things  which,  in  his 
dying  hours,  he  bitterly  regretted.  He  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  heading  the  procession  of  illustrious  dead 
which  has  passed  within  its  portals. 

III.  "  In  elocution  and  eloquence,  in  harmony  and  pers- 
picuity of  versification,  Chaucer  surpasses  his  predeces- 
sors in  an  infinite  proportion  ;  his  genius  was  universal, 
and  adapted  to  themes  of  infinite  variety. — Warton. 

IV.  "  The  description  of  the  House  of  Fame  is  one  of 
the  brightest  creations  of  Chaucer's  fancy.  There  is  a 
grand  suggestiveness,  a  true  elevation  of  thought,  in  the 
plain  words  that  conjure  up  images  which  do  not  rise 
only  to  melt  in  air  and  be  no  more.  They  pass  into  the 
reader's  inner  house  of  thought  and  live  tbere.'^ — Morley. 

EXTRACT  EROM  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CAIS'TERBURY  TALES. 

Whenne  that  April  with  his  showers  sote. 

When  that  sweet  April  showers  with  downward  shoot. 

The  drouth  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the  rote, 

The  drought  of  March  have  pierced  unto  the  root, 

And  bathed  every  vein  in  such  licour 

And  bathed  every  vein  with  such  liquid  power 

Of  which  virtue  engendred  is  the  fiow'r  ; 

Whose  virtue  rare  engendereth  the  flower  ; 

When  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  breath. 

When  Zephyr  us  also  with  his  fragrant  breath 

Inspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  heath, 

Inspired  hath  in  every  grove  and  heath, 

The  tender  croppes,  and  the  younge  sun 

The  tender  shoots  of  green,  and  the  young  sun 

Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  course  yrun  ; 

Hath  in  the  Ram  one  half  his  journey  run  ; 

And  smalle  fowles  maken  melody, 

And  small  birds  in  the  trees  make  melody. 
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That  sleepen  alle  niglit  witli  open  eye  ; 

That  sleep  and  dream  all  niglit  with  open  eye ; 

So  pricketh  them  nature  in  their  courages 

So  nature  stirs  all  energies  and  ages 

Then  longen  folks  to  go  on  pilgrimages, 

That  folks  are  bent  to  go  on  pilgrimages, 

And  palmers  for  to  seeken  strange  strands 

And  palmers  for  to  wander  thro'  strange  strands 

To  serve  hallows  couth  in  sundry  lands  ; 

To  sing  the  holy  mass  in  sundry  lands  ; 

And  specially  from  every  shire  s  end 

And  more  especially  from  each  shire's  end 

Of  Engleland  to  Canterbury  they  wend. 

Of  England,  they  to  Canterbury  wend. 

The  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seek 

The  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seek 

That  them  liath  helpen  when  that  they  were  sick. 

Who  hath  upheld  them  when  that  they  were  weak. 

JOHN  GOWER  (1325-1402). 

Principal  Works. — Gonfessio  Amantis  {Confessions  of  a  Lover); 
Speculum  Meditantis  {Mirror  of  Meditation);  Vox  Glamantis 
{The  Voice  of  One  Crying). 

I.  Moral  Gower/'  a  very  learned  and  wealthy  country 
gentlemen  of  Kent^  and  the  friend  of  Chaucer,  was  the 
author  of  the  above-named  poems,  the  first  of  which  was 
written  in  English,  the  second  in  French,  and  the  third  in 
Latin. 

II.  The  first  of  these,  Gonfessio  Amantis,  is  of  immense 
length,  containing  a  prologue  and  eight  books,  seven  of 
which  are  devoted  each  to  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins, 
and  the  eighth  to  philosophy.  Though  the  language  is 
fairly  perspicuous,  and  the  versification  harmonious,  the 
amount  of  edification  or  entertainment  to  be  got  out  of 
the  Gonfessio  Amantis  is  not  very  considerable. 
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III.  Speculum  Meditantis  is  a  moral  tract  in  French 
Terse ;  Vox  Clamantis^  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Covenant  under  Eichard  II. 

IV.  Gower's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  along 
with  Chaucer,  he  helped  to  reform  and  poHsh  his  native 
tongue.  He  was  very  charitable,  and  contributed  gener- 
ously to  the  building  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overies, 
where  his  tomb  may  still  be  seen. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  CO^^FESSIO  AMAOTIS. 

In  a  cronique  thus  I  rede  : 
About  a  king,  as  must  nede, 
Ther  was  of  knyghtes  and  squiers 
Gret  route,  and  eke  of  officers  : 
Some  of  long  time  him  hadden  served. 
And  thoughten  that  they  have  deserved 
Advancement,  and  ,^on  withoute : 
And  some  also  ben  of  the  route, 
That  comen  but  a  while  agon. 
And  they  avanced  were  anon.  • 

OTHER  POETS. 

John  Barbour  (1326-1396),  was  a  Scotch  priest,  who 
became  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  He  wrote  ^^The 
Bruce,"  an  epic  poem,  Avhich  glows  with  patriotism  and 
heroism,  and  possesses  also  the  rare  merit  of  historical 
truth.  He  wrote,  also,  another  work,  "  The  Brute,'^  which 
is  lost,  and  many  thousand  lines  of  Lives  of  Saints/' 
which  have  been  lately  found. 

William  Langland  (1332-1400),  is  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  a  somewhat  famous  allegorical  poem,  called 
*^The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman." 

Adam  Davie  (about  1312),  was  the  author  of  The 
Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,"  and  other  poems. 

Robert  Baston  was  a  Carmelite  Friar,  who  was 
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taken  prisoner  by  the  Scotch,  and  compelled  to  write  a 
Panegyric  on    Bruce/^  for  his  ransom. 

Richard  Rolle  — - —  an  Augustinian  hermit,  was  a 
popular  and  learned  poet,  who  wrote  on  theological 
subjects, 

Lawrence  Minot  (about  the  reign  of  Edward  III), 
the  first  English  national  song  writer,  was  the  author  of  a 
series  of  short  poems  on  the  victories  of  Edward  III. 
His  verses  display  ease  and  harmony,  along  with  variety. 

Andrev/  Wyntoun  (1350  ?-1430?),  Prior  of  St.  Serfs 
Lochleven,  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Scotland,  which  possesses 
considerable  merit. 

RHYMING  CHRONICLERS. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  (fl.  1300),  so  called  from  the 
Abbey  of  which  he  was  a  monk,  was  the  author  of  a  Ehym- 
ing  Chronicle,  which  contained  the  History  of  England, 
from  the  time  of  an  imaginary  Brutus  of  Troy,  to  the 
death  of  Henry  III.,  1272. 

Robert  Manning,  a  canon  of  Brunne,  was  the  author 
of  a  most  voluminous  Ehyming  Chronicle,  extending 
from  the  time  of  an  imaginary  Brutus  of  Troy  to  the 
death  of  Edward  I.,  1307. 

PROSE  WRITERS, 
SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE  (1300-1S72). 

I.  This  writer  represented,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL,  the  English  spirit  of  adventure.  In  1322,  he  left 
England  and  visited  Tartary,  Persia,  Armenia,  Libyia, 
Ethiopia,  and  India.  After  thirty  years  absence,  he 
retarned  home,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
Latin,  which  he  then  translated  into  French,  and  finally 
into  English. 
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II.  Mandeville^s  book  was  planned  with  distinct  refer- 
ence to  tlie  wants  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  and  contrived 
to  subordinate  accounts  of  the  remotest  travel  to  the 
form  of  what  we  might  call  a  Travelers'  Guide  to  Jerusa- 
lem, by  four  routes,  with  a  hand-book  to  the  Holy  places. 

III.  Mandeville's  style  is  idiomatic,  and  his  English  is 
plain  and  unadorned,  but  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
words  of  French  and  Latin  origin,  than  either  Chaucer's, 
or  Gower's  writings.  His  writings  were  extremly  popular, 
and  though  they  contain  many  wonderful  things,  these 
do  not  in  themselves  convict  Mandeville  of  any  willful 
untruth.  His  fault  lay  in  weaving  into  his  narrative 
every  wonderful  story  which  was  told  to  him  by  others. 
Later  writers  have  corroborated  the  statements  made  by 
him  on  his  own  authority.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Liege 
{Lej),  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

EXTRACT  EROM  THE  PROLOGUE  TO  HIS  I^ARRATIVE. 

For  als  moclie  as  the  Lond  bezonde  the  See,  that  is  to  seye,  the 
For  as  much  as  the  Land  beyond  the  sea  that  is  to  say,  the 
Holy  Lond,  that  men  callen  the  Lond  of  Promyssioun  or  of 
Holy  Land,  that  men  call  the  Land  of  Promise,  or  of 
Beheste,  passynge  alle  othere  Londes,  .i^  the  most  worthi  Lond, 
reward,  passing  all  other  Lands,  is  the  most  worthy  Land, 
most  excellent,  and  Lady  as  Sovereyn  of  all  othere  Londes, 
most  excellent,  and  Lady  as  Sovereign  of  all  other  Lands, 
and  is  blessed  and  halewed  of  the  precyous  Body  and  Blood  of 
and  is  blessed  and  hallowed  of  the  precious  Body  and  Blood  of 
cure  Lord  Jesu  Christ  ;  in  the  whiche  Lond  it  lykede  him  to 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  in  the  which  Land  it  pleased  him  to 
take  Flesche  and  Blood  of  the  Virgyne  Marie  and  become 
take  Flesh  and  Blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  become 
Man,  and  worche  many  Myracles,  and  preche  and  teche  the 
Man,  and    work    Many  miracles,   and  preach  and  teach  the 
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Feythe  and  the  Lawe  of  Cristene  Men  uijto  his  children ;  and 
Faith     and  Law  of  Christian  men  unto  his  children ;  and 

there  it  lykede  him  to  suffre  many  Reprevinges  and  Scorn es 
there  it  pleased  him  to  suffer  many  Reproaches  and  Scorns 
for  us  ;  and  he  that  was  Kyng  of  Hevene,  of  Eyr,  of  Erthe,  of 
for  us;  and  he  that  was  King  of  Heaven,  of  air,  of  earth,  of 
See  ,  .  .  ,  A  dere  Gfod,  what  Love  had  he  to  us  his  Subjettes, 

sea  A  dear  God,  what  Love  had  he  to  us  his  subjects, 

whan  he  that  never  trespaced,  wolde  for  Trepassours  suffre 
when  he  that  never  trespassed  would  for  trespassers  suffer 
Dethe ! — Righte  well  oughte  us  for  to  love  and  worschipe,  to 
Death ! — Right  well  ought  we  to  love  and  worship,  to 
drede  and  serven  such  a  Lorde  ;  and  to  worschipe  and  prayse 
dread  and  serve  such  a  Lord  ;  and  to  worship  and  praise 
such  an  holy  Lend,  that  broughte  forthe  such  Fruyt,  thorghe 
such  a  holy  Land,  that  brought  forth  such  Fruit,  through 
the  whiche  every  Man  is  saved,  but  it  be  his  own 
the  which  every  Man  is  saved,  except  through  his  own 
defaute. 
fault. 

JOHN  WYCKLIFFE  (1324-1384). 
PBiNCiPAii  WoEK  :  Translation  of  the  Bible, 

I.  WycklifEe^  to  whom  Protestants  haye  given  the  title  of 
the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation/'  was  a  secular  priest, 
and  for  some  time  a  professor  in  Oxford  University,  and 
a  warm  advocate  of  the  principles  which  prevail  among 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  to-day,  in  regard  to  the  pos- 
session of  temporalities  by  her  bishops  and  priests,  vi^. : 
that  these  are  unfit  to  possess  temporalities  of  any  sort, 
and  that  princes  and  lords  are  bound  in  duty  to  deprive 
them  of  such  property. 

II.  This  doctrine  brought  Wyckliffe  into  favor  with 
princes  who  accorded  him  protection,  and  though  sum- 
moned before  a  council  in  London,  he  contrived  to  ex- 
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plain  away  what  he  had  written,  and  preached,  and 
escape  with  an  admonition. 

in.  As  time  went  on^,  Wyckliffe  taught  many  things 
which  were  blasphemies  against  the  liberty  and  power  of 
God,  and  continued  to  inveigh  against  the  clergy,  bishops, 
and  even  the  Pope  himself.  Those  who  adopted  his 
principles  were  known  as  Lollards  or  "idle  babblers.'" 

IV.  Wyckliffe^s  translation  of  the  Bible  is  from  the 
Catholic  Vulgate,  and  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  is 
far  from  meriting  praise,  being  extremely  homely  and 
inelegant  in  style. 

The  heresiarch  died  while  hearing  mass. 

OTHER  PROSE  AUTHORS— LATIN  WRITERS. 

Eichard  of  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  collector 
of  the  largest  library  at  that  time  in  England,  which  at 
his  death,  he  bequeathed  to  Oxford  University,  was  the 
author  of  a  Latin  treatise,  Philobillen,  or  Love  of  Books. 
Thomas  Bradwardine  (1290)  was  the  author  of  ^^De  Causa 
Dei " — on  the  cause  of  God  against  Pelagius — a  powerful 
theological  work.  Eobert  Holcot,  another  great  theo- 
logical writer  was  the  author  of  a  work,  Super  Sententius 
(On  opinions). 

THE  TROUVERES. 

The  famous  minstrels  of  France  were  called  Troubadors 
in  the  southern,  and  Trouveres  in  the  northern  districts. 
The  Trouveres  cultivated  The  Eomance — Wallon,  lan- 
guage, one  of  the  dialects  of  early  France,  which  in  time 
developed  into  modern  French,  and  produced  amusing 
tales  in  verse,  called  Fabliaux ;  the  brilliant  romances  of 
chivalry  or  Metrical  Eomances  so  popular  in  England, 
and  religious  dramas  known  as  the  Mysteries. 
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THE  TROUBADORS. 

I.  Among  the  dialects  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  Latin  with  the  northern  tongues^  the  Provengal 
or  Langue  d^oc  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  perfection. 

Thousands  of  poets/^  says  Botta,  ^^who  were  called 
troubadors,  from  troiar,  to  find  or  invent,  flourished  in 
this  new  language  almost  contemporaneously,  and  spread 
their  reputation  from  the  extremity  of  Spain  to  that  of 
Italy.'^ 

II.  "  The  hterature  of  the  Troubadors  furnished  models 
to  other  nations.  Their  poetry  had  but  one  theme — love; 
but  it  was  a  love  of  refinement,  of  romantic  pathos,  of 
scholastic  discussion,  that  fitted  in  well  with  the  gorgeous 
extravagances  of  chivalry.^'  Their  amatory  songs  or  dia- 
logues were  known  as  Tensons. 

METRICAL  ROMANCES. 

I.  During  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Metrical  Eo- 
mances,  which  had  been  introduced  into  England  from 
France  during  the  eleventh  century  began  to  assume  an 
English  form  through  translation  or  imitation. 

II.  The  subjects  of  the  Metrical  Eomances  may  be 
divided  into  four  great  classes :  the  first,  relates  to  the 
ancient  world  and  its  heroes,  such  as  Alexander  the  Great; 
the  second,  to  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Eound 
Table;  the  third,  to  Charlemagne ;  the  fourth,  to  the  cru- 
sades and  especially  to  Eichard  the  Lion-hearted.  But 
whatever  was  the  subject,  the  place,  or  date  of  the  story, 
the  romances  were  always  a  picture  or  reflection  of  the 
manners,  usages,  and  general  spirit  of  the  society  in 
which  they  were  produced. 

III.  The  fourteenth  century  witnessed  the  most  pro- 
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lific  period  of  the  English  Metrical  Eomance  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  French,  in  affoi-ding  amusement 
and  dehght  to  all  classes.  In  the  fifteenth,  it  began  to  de- 
cline in  fayor  among  the  more  educated,  and  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth,  had  fallen  into  utter  neglect 
by  all  classes. 

IV.  It  continued  to  be  utterly  ignored  by  both  readers 
and  writers  for  three  centuries,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott 
revived  it  in  a  somewhat  original  form.  His  example  has 
been  followed  by  Byron,  Moore,  Southey,  and  Tennyson. 

IV.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  Metri- 
cal Eomances  may  be  named  King  Horn,'^  "  King  Alex- 
ander,^^ ''Sir  Tristram,^'  ''The  Owl  and  the  Mghtingale,''* 
which  last  is  the  earliest  poem  not  copied  from  any  foreign 
model. 


Principal  Contemporary  Writers,  15th  Century. 


England. 

Occleve,  1370  — 
Lyd^ate,  1375-1462 
William  of  Nassington, 

Mallory,  —  147o 

Grocyn,  

Linacre,  


Scotland. 

James  I.,  1395-1437 
Harry  the  Minstrel, 

fl.  1470 
Wyiitoun,  1350-1430 
Henryson,  


Ireland. 

Maguire,  


France. 

Gerson,  1363-1429 
de  Cominee,  1445-1509 


Italy. 

Niccoli,  1364-1437 
Aurispa,  1369-1460 
Bracciolini,  1380-1459 
de  Capietrano,  1386-1456 
Arlotto,  1396-1483 
Manetti,  1396-1459 
Fielfo,  1398-1481 
Decembrio,  1399-1477 
Alberti,  1404-1472 
Accolti,  1415-1466 
Pulci,  1431-1470 
Boiardo,  1434-1494 
Lorenzo  de  Medici, 

1448-1492 
Bervaldo,  1453-1505 
St.  Catharine  of  Genoa, 

1447-1510 
Poliziano,  1454-1494 
Mirandola,  1463-1494 


Spain. 

Marquis  of  Villena, 

1384-1437 

Marquis  of  Santillana, 

1398-1458 

Ximenes,  1436-1517 

de  Mena,  

Manrique,  

Baena,  

Lucena,  

de  la  Tare,  

Pulgar,  


Grermany. 

Celtes,  1459-1508 
Thomas  a  Kempis, 

1380-1471 


Portugal. 

Lobeira,  1360-1403 
Abrabanel,  1437-1508 
Marcias,  fl.  1420 


Saintly  Personages, 

St.  Lawrence  Justinian, 
1380-1455 
St.  Colette,  1380-1447 
St.  Frances  of  Eome, 

1384-  1440 
St.  John  Capistran, 

1385-  1456 
St.  Catharine  of  Bologna, 

1413-1463 
St.  Casimir,  1458-1483 


FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS 

EisTGLiSH  SOYEKEIGNS  :  HeuTy  IV,  (1413)  ;  Henry  V.  (1413-1423) ; 
Henry  VL  (1422-1471).  House  of  York  :  Edward  IV.  (1471- 
1483) ;  Edward  V  (1483) ;  BicJiard  III  (1483-1485).  House  of 
Tudor  :  Henry  VII  (1485). 

I.  The  reigii  of  Henry  IV.  was  troubled  with  incessant 
revolts.  To  add  to  the  trouble  caused  by  the  Lollards,  as 
the  followers  of  the  heretic  Wyckliile  were  called,  Wales, 
long  tranquil,  in  his  time  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  England,  under  Owen  Glendower,  who  was  defeated  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  reign  is  also  remarkable  for 
the  power  attained  by  the  two  houses  of  Parliament, 
which  was  fully  recognized  by  both  Henry  H.  and  his  son. 

II.  Henry  V.  upon  his  accession  renewed  the  war  with 
France,  during  which  he  gained  the  famous  battle  of 
Agincourt.  After  having  reduced  Normandy,  the  hand 
of  the  French  Princess  Catharine  was  bestowed  on  Henry, 
and  he  was  recognized  as  the  future  king  of  France  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Dauphin. 

in.  At  this  most  brilliant  point  in  his  career,  Henry 
died,  leaving  a  son  only  six  years  of  age.  But  the  English 
continued  the  war  against  the  armies  of  the  Dauphin, 
which  were  besieged  in  Orleans  and  about  to  surrender, 
when  Joan  of  Arc,  a  simple  peasant  maid,  who  believed 
that  Heaven  had  appointed  her  to  save  France,  roused 
the  despairing  Dauphin  and  his  armies  to  new  efforts,  and 
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succeeded  in  turning  the  tide  of  victory  in  favor  of  the 
French. 

IV.  Joan  of  Arc  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  purest  figures 
in  history,  A  simple  peasant  maid,  she  subdued  her  long- 
ings for  her  loved  home  and  humble  employments,  in 
order  to  perform  the  glorious  work  to  which  God's  will  had 
dedicated  her.  Unchanged  by  the  rude  life  of  mediaa- 
val  camps,  or  the  society  and  favor  of  the  great,  as  soon  as 
she  had  seen  the  Dauphin  crowned  and  annointed  king  of 
France,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  as  she  had  promised 
him  he  should  be,  she  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  return,  de- 
declaring  that  her  mission  was  accomplished. 

V.  But  she  was  forced  to  remain,  and  during  the  de- 
fence of  Compiegne  (Conpidn),  she  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  implacable  English,  who  burned  her  a  witch, 
"  Yes,  my  voices  were  of  God,^^  she  said  as  the  flames  reached 
her, they  have  never  deceived  me.^^  Then  came  her  last 
cry,  "  J esus.'^      We  are  lost,"  muttered  an  English  soldier, 

we  have  burned  a  saint.^^  And,  in  our  own  day,  a  move- 
ment has  heen  made  towards  her  canonization. 

VI.  The  maid  was  dead,  but  the  English  cause  was 
virtually  lost.  Conquest  after  conquest  was  made  by  the 
French.  Even  Guienne  {Ge!m),  which  had  belonged 
to  the  English  since  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  now 
wrested  from  them  and  when  at  length  the  hundred  years' 
war  was  over,  Calais  was  the  only  spot  which  remained  to 
the  English  in  France. 

VII.  These  disasters  abroad,  were  succeeded  at  home 
by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Henry  VI.  was  of  a  mild 
disposition,  unfitted  to  the  trying,  stirring  times  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast.  The  crafty  Duke  of  York  had 
been  the  heir  to  the  crown  till  a  son  was  born  to  Henry 
VL;  but  he  now  determined  to  seize  it  in  spite  of  that 
event.    A  terrible  civil  war  followed ;  the  adherents  of 
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^  York^  wore  a  white  rose^  and  the  Lancasters^  a  red^  so  the 
contest  is  known  in  history  as  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses.  It 
ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  House  of  York^  in  the  person 
of  Edward  IV. 

VIII.  Edward  IV.  left  two  sons,  the  eldest  but  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Edward  V, 
His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  left  Protector. 
But  even  as  Edward  IV.  had  usurped  the  crown,  and 
caused  the  murder  of  his  young  Lancastrian  riyal,  the  son 
of  Henry  VI.,  so  did  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  murder 
his  two  sons  in  the  Tower,  and  ascend  the  throne  as 
Eichard  III. 

IX.  Shortly  after  his  accession,  the  sole  surviving  Lan- 
castrian heir,  Henry,  Earl  of  Eichmond,  put  forth  his 
claim,  and  landing  in  England,  engaged  Eichard^s  forces 
in  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  where  Eichard  was  slain,  and 
Henry  crowned  on  the  field.  By  marrying  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  the  White  and  Eed  Eoses  were 
united,  and  the  long  contest  between  York  and  Lancas- 
ter brought  to  a  satisfactory  close. 

X.  This  century  was  remarkable  for  two  events,  whose 
influence  upon  humanity  have  been  incalculable — the  in- 
vention of  printing,  which  was  introduced  into  England 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  the  discovery  of 
America,  in  1492. 

PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE. 

I.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  stormy  tinies  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Eoses,  during  which,  according  to  the  histor- 
ian Fuller,  "the  bells  in  the  church  steeples  could  not  be 
heard  for  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,^'  were  not 
conducive  to  the  progress  of  literature.  "  The  peaceful 
and  studious  were  forced  into  action ;  erudition  and 
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science  were  generally  treated  with  almost  total  inatten- 
tion and  contempt,  and  well  nigh  stifled,  amid  the  conten- 
tions and  the  distracting  fury  of  civil  discord. 

II.  "Again  we  find  the  monks  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
the  literary  world.  As  long  as  the  church  was  freq^  letters 
could  not  perish.  Lydgate,  a  monk  of  Bury,  with  his 
friend  Occleve,  saved  English  heroic  verse.  They  intro- 
duced a  more  copious  and  perspicuous  diction,  and  added 
juditiously  to  the  vigor  and  harmony  of  our  language.'^ — 
Catholic  Quarterly  Revieio, 

III.  The  fifteenth  century,  however,  produced  no  poet 
or  prose  wu4ter  of  the  first  rank.  The  place  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Chaucer  remained  vacant  till  the  advent 
of  Spenser,  though  Eitson  gives  a  list  of  seventy  poets, 
who  flourished  between  the  death  of  Chaucer  and  the 
birth  of  Surrey,  and  no  doubt  much  that  was  valuable 
perished  during  the  wholesale  destruction  of  libraries 
w^hich  was  carried  on  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

POETS. 

JOHN  LYDGATE  (1375—1462). 

Principal  Works.— T/ze  Fall  of  Princes;  The  Story  of  Thebes; 
The  Court  of  Sapience  ;  The  History  of  Troy ;  The  life  of  St. 
Edmund  (prose)  ;  The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

I.  Lydgate,  who  possessed  an  honest  gift  of  song,'^  was 
the  most  noteworthy  poet  of  his  age,  whose  works  survive, 
and  the  first,  according  to  Warton,  whose  style  is 
clothed  with  that  perspicuity,  in  which  the  English 
phraseology  appears,  at  this  day,  to  an  English  reader. 

II.  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk.  His  principal  works 
are  ''The  Pall  of  Princes''  (written  for  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester),  ''The  Story  of  Thebes,'' ^' The  History  of 
Troy,"  and  a  "Life  of  St.  Edmund."    " No  writer  was 
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ever  more  popular  in  his  day,  but  it  was  a  popularity 
which  could  not  last," — Arnold,  His  works  have  lately 
been  modernized. 

EXTKAGT  FROM  LYDGATE'S  TESTAMEOT. 

Behold,  O  Man,  lift  up  thine  eye  and  see. 
What  mortal  pain  I  suffered  for  thy  trespace  I 

With  piteous  voice  I  cry,  and  say  to  thee. 
Behold  my  wounds,  behold  my  bloody  face. 

Behold  the  rebukes  that  do  me  so  menace, 
Behold  mine  energies  that  do  me  so  menace, 

And  how  that,  to  reform  thee  to  grace. 
Was  like  a  lamb,  offer'd  in  sacrifice  1 

OTHER  POETS. 

Thomas  Occleve  (1370),  the  other  chief  poet  of  the 
generation  after  Chaucer,  was  the  translator  for  Henry  V., 
of  "IdQ  Regimine  Principium^'  (The  Goveruail  of  Prin- 
ces) into  English.  He  also  wrote  a  moral  poem  for  the 
guidance  of  young  men,  entitled  La  Male  Eegle  de  T. 
Hoccleve. 

James  I.,  of  Scotland  (1395-1437),  was  the  author  of 
'^The  King^s  Quire/'  or  Book,  which  was  written  while 
he  was  detained  as  a  captive  in  Windsor  Castle  in  England. 
The  poem  betrays  the  King-'s  hopes  and  fears,  and  his 
love  for  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  who,  later  on,  became  his 
wife. 

James  was  cruelly  slain  at  Christmas  tide,  in  1436,  b}^ 
his  turbulent  nobles  whose  power  he  had  sought  to  check. 
The  authorship  of  two  humorous  poems,  "  Peebles  to  the 
Play,^'  and  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Green,''  have  been 
ascribed  to  James  I.,  by  some  writers,  while  others  attrib- 
ute them  to  James  IV.  "  If  they  were  really  by  James  I.," 
says  the  critic  Morley  ;  "  he  must  have  had  a  range  of 
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power  that  would  place  him  first  among  the  poets  of  his 
time/' 

Henry  the  Minstrel,  or  Blind  Harry,  was  a  wander- 
ing Scotch  minstrel,  and  the  author  of  a  poem  called  "  Sir 
William  Wallace/'  As  a  poet,  he  does  not  rank  high, 
but  of  later  years  he  has  grown  in  repute  as  a  historian. 
He  wrote  about  1470. 

William  of  Nassing'ton,  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
called  "  The  Eeign  of  Life.'' 

Robert  Henryson,  a  schoolmaster  of  Dunfermline, 
was  a  poet  of  some  celebrity.  He  Avrote  The  Testament 
of  Fair  Creseide,"  a  sequel  to  Chaucer's  "Troilus  and 
Creseide,"  and  a  translation  of  ^sop's  Fables. 

Dame  Juliana  Berners,  prioress  of  the  convent  at 
Sopewell,  wrote  in  English  yerse,  A  Book  on  Hunting ;  " 
and  in  prose,  "  The  Art  of  Hawking,"  and  "  The  Laws  of 
Arms."  "ISTo  doubt  this  was  done,"  says  a  CathoHc 
writer,    to  please  their  friends." 

PROSE  WRITERS^ 

Sir  Thomas  Mallory  (1476) ;  was  a  priest  and  knight, 
who  wrote  The  History  of  King  Arthur,"  which,  in  our 
own  day,  Tennyson  has  transmuted  into  The  Idyls  of 
the  King/' 

"Mallory  shows  considerable  mastery  of  expression;  his 
English  is  always  animated  and  flowing,  and  in  its  earn- 
estness and  tenderness  occasionally  rises  to  no  common 
beauty. " —  Craik. 

WILLIAM    CAXTON  (1412-1492). 

I.  Caxton,  commonly  styled  ^Hhe  Father  of  the  En- 
glish press;  "  was  born  in  England,  but  passed  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  life  in  Brabant,  Holland,. and  Flanders.  While 
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at  Cologne,  he  learned  at  great  charge  and  expense,  the 
art  of  printing,  from  Conrad  Winters. 

II.  Eeturning  to  England,  he  set  up  his  press  within 
the  precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  first  book 
printed  by  him  in  England  was  The  Game  and  Playe  of 
Chesse/''  a  translation  from  the  French.  Caxton  brought 
to  his  new  art  both  learning  and  enthusiasm,  and  met 
with  great  favor  and  encouragement  from  many  of  the 
nobles  of  England.  During  his  lifetime,  sixty-five  works 
issued  from  his  press,  many  of  which  were  the  product  of 
his  pen.  ^^Pew  English  names  of  this  century,''^  says 
Shaw,  "will  live  as  long  as  William  Caxton 

THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Among  the  theological  writers  of  this  age  may  be  men- 
tioned Henry  Knighton,  Canon  of  Leicester ;  John  of 
Bromyard,  who  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  WyckliflPe  her- 
esy, and  Thomas  Wetter,  who  not  only  wrote  but  publicly 
disputed  against  it.  The  latter  was  regarded  as  the  great- 
est controversalist  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

CHRONICLERS. 

Latik.  The  chief  Latin  Chronicler  of  this  century  was 
Thomas  Walsingham,  Precentor  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey. 

Ei^GLiSH.  Among  these  were  John  Harding,  w^ho  left 
us  an  account  of  Agincourt,  and  John  de  Warren,  who 
wrote  a  chronicle  extending  from  the  earliest  period  of 
English  history  to  1471. 

CLASSICAL  SCHOLARS. 

William  Grocyn,  Thomas  Linacre,  and  John  Fisher, 
were  a  group  of  English  classical  scholars  of  this  period, 
eldest  of  whom,  Grocyn,  introduced  the  study  of  Greek 
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at  Oxford.  Along  with  Colet,  Lily^  and  Moore,  they 
were  the  chief  promoters  of  English  scholarship  during 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

LETTERS    AND    LETTER  WRITING. 

I.  The  reign  of  Henry  V,  was  the  first  in  English  annals^ 
in  which  letter  writing  became  fashionable  and  common 
in  the  English  language.  The  large  body  of  family  and 
friendly  correspondence,  known  as  "  The  Paston  Letters,"' 
extends  through  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  on  into  the 
reign  of  Henry  VH. 

II.  These  letters  abound  in  interesting  illustrations 
of  English  civil  and  social  history,  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Eoses.  Their  style  is  simple  and  easy,  and  shows  that 
the  laity  had  not  neglected  the  means  afforded  them  of 
improvement,  and  that  mental  culture  was  finding  its  way 
to  the  camp,  as  well  as  to  the  court  and  grove. 

ENGLISH    BALLAD  LITERATURE. 

I.  To  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  belong  the  ear- 
liest remaining  traces  of  old  English  Ballad  Literature. 
Among  this,  the  most  popular  were  "  The  Eobin  Hood 
Ballads/'  "  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,^'  "  Chevy  Chase,''  and 
"  Sir  Patrick  Spens."  "  There  is  some  reason  to  think,'' 
says  Morley,  "that  educated  gentlewomen  were  often  the 
unknown  writers  of  the  ballads  of  England  and  the  North 
of  Europe. 


Principal  Contemporary  Writers,  16th  Century. 


England. 

More,  1480-1535 
Wyatt,  1503-1542 
SackviUe,  1536-1608 
Spenser,  1553-1599 
Sidney,  1554-1586 
Southwell,  1560-1595 
Marlowe,  1562-1593 

Holland, 

Erasmus,  1467-1556 
Coornhert,  15-22-16v5 
Bor,  1559-1635 
Yisscher,  — 1612 
Spieghel,  —  1G13 

Ana  Byns,  

Meteren,  ~ 

Italy. 

Machiavelli,  1469-1527 
Bembo,  1470-1547 
Ariosto,  1474-1533 
Bordello,  1480-1562 
Guicciardini,  1483-1541 
Scaliger,  1484-1558 
Firenzuola,  1493-1547 
Nardi,  1496-1556 
B('rni,  1499-1536 
Dellacasa,  1503-1556 
Vasari,  1512-1574 
Guarini,  1537-1612 
Earonlus,  1538-1607 
h  cajigev,  1540-1C09 

Riiceliai,  

Bcliannine,  1542-1641 

Germany. 

Luther,  1483-1546 
Sachs,  1494-1576 
Waldis,  fl.  1548 
Franck,  fl.  1533 
•Fischart,  1530-1590 

Scotland. 

Dunbar,  1465-1530 
Douglas,  1476-1522 

Ireland. 

Unknown  author  who 
wrote  the  Annals  of 
Loch  Ce. 

Portugal. 

Gil  Vicente,  149C-155G 
Eibeyro,  1495-1521 
de  Miranda,  1495-1533 
Montemayor,  152C-1562 
de  Camoens,  1524-1579 
Ferreira,  1528-1569 

France. 

Rabelais,  1483-1553 
Marguerite  de  Valois, 

1492-1549 
Marot,  1495-1594 
Amyot,  1513-1593 
Ronsard,  1524-1585 
Jo^elle,  1532-1573 
Montaigne,  1533-1592 
Charron,  1541-1603 
St.  Francis  de  Sales, 

1567-1622 

Poland. 

Bielski,  1500-1576 
Rey  of  Naglowic, 

1515-1569 
Kochanowski,  1530-1584 
Rybinski,  fl.  1581 
Copernicus,  1473-1543 

Spain. 

St.  Teresa,  1515-1582 
Las  Casas,  1474-1566 
Oviedo,  1478-1557 
Boscan.  1500-1544 
Garcillaso  de  la  Vega, 

1503-1536 
de  Mendoza,  1503-1575 
Ponce  de  Leon,  1527-1591 
Ercilla,  1533-1595 
Herrera,  1534-1597 
de  TJneda  fl  1544-1567 

Denmark. 

Tycho  Brahe,  154G-1601 

Saintly  Personages. 

St.  Thomas  of  Villanova, 

1488-1555 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola, 

1491-1556 
St.  John  of  God, 

1495-1550 
St.  Francis  Xavier, 

1506-1552 
St.  Francis  Borgia, 

1510-1572 
St.  Philip  Neri,  1515-1622 
St.  Andrew  Avellino, 

1520-1568 
St.  Charles  Borromeo, 

1538-1584 
St.  Stansilaus  Kotska, 

1550-1568 
St.M.  Magdalen  de  Pazzi, 

1566-1607 
St.  Aloysius,  15G8-1591; 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

Henry  VII.  (1509) ;  Hennj  VIIL  (1509-1547) ;  Edward  YL  (1547- 
1553) ;  Mary  (1553-1558)  ;  Elizabeth  (1558-  ). 

A.D,  1500-1600,— i.  The  principal  event  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII. was  the  insurrection  of  the  Oornishmen, 
oyer  whom  the  king  gained  an  easy  yictory^  by  means  of  his 
train  of  artillery,  there  being  no  other  in  the  kingdom. 
During  his  reign,  the  physical  bounds  of  the  world  were 
greatly  enlarged,  and  Greek  learning  was  revived  in 
England,  v/hither  it  was  brought  from  Italy.  After  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  a  throng 
of  Greek  scholars  had  fled  to  Italy.  Their  arrival  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  which 
communicated  itself  gradually  to  every  country  of 
Europe. 

II.  The  principal  event  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;, 
was  the  separation  of  England  from  the  Church  of  Eome, 
caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  grant  Henry  a  di- 
vorce from  his  lawful  wife,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  that  he 
might  espouse  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  her  maids  of  honor. 
This  precedent  paved  the  way  for  the  Eeformation,'^ 
which  meant  the  gradual  repudiation  of  the  dogmas  and 
forms  of  the  true  faith. 

III.  Even  while  Henry  still  professed  a  belief  in  the 
Keal  Presence,  he  instituted  a  commission  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  and  confiscated  their  wealth. 
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in  order  to  replenish  the  royal  coffers,  and  their  lands,  in. 
order  to  reward  the  servile  creatures  whom  fear  or  self-in- 
terest made  to  know  no  will  but  his. 

IV.  During  the  brief  reign  of  Edward  VL,  England  was 
goYerned  by  the  Lord-Protector,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who 
abolished  the  Mass,  and  instituted  Protestant  forms  of 
worship.  It  may  be  described,  in  the  words  of  a  Protest- 
ant historian,    as  a  religious  and  political  choas ! 

V.  During  the  reign  of  Mary,  a  good  and  learned 
woman,  and  a  devout  Catholic,  the  ancient  faith  was  re- 
stored by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  Parliament,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  re-established.  But  Mary  injured 
her  popularity  by  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain. 
During  this  reign  Calais  {Kd'ld'),  the  last  English  pos- 
session in  France,  was  lost. 

VI.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Protestant  faith,  the  Protestant  worship  was 
re-established  in  England.  The  other  principal  events  of 
her  reign,  were  the  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

VII.  The  sixteenth  century  witnessed  an  immense 
growth  in  English  manufactures  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
improvements  in  social  life.  The  rough  farmhouses  were 
replaced  by  dwellings  of  brick  and  stone.  Pewter  re- 
placed the  wooden  trenches  of  the  yeomanry.  Chimneys 
added  to  the  comfort  of  life,  and  carpets,  pillows,  and 
coaches,  came  into  use. 


PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE. 

Representative  Poet  :  Repbesentative  Pbose  Writer  : 

EDWARD  SPENSER.  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

I.  The  English  language  had  been  constantly  changing 
for  centnries.    Among  the  baneful  effects  of  the  Wars  of 
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the  Eoses^  had  been  the  breaking  up  of  the  English 
tongue  into  many  dialects.  The  tongue  of  each  shire  y/as 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  hardly  intelligible  to  men  of  an- 
other county. 

II.  As  we  have  seen,  the  fifteenth  century  yielded  not  a 
single  literary  masterpiece.  It  was  the  twilight  of  that 
glorious  day  which  dawned  in  the  sixteenth,  and  is 
known  as  the  golden  age  of  English  literature.  It  inaug- 
urated a  succession  of  great  masters,  who  have  moulded 
the  language  into  grace,  and  tuned  it  to  harmony,  en- 
larged its  vocabulary,  made  it  perspicuous,  and  forcible,  as 
well  as  flexible,  and  rendered  it  adequate  to  the  expression 
of  the  finest  shades  of  thought  and  feeling. 

III.  These  authors  are  called  classics,'^  ^^both  because 
of  what  they  do,  and  because  they  can  do  it,^^  says  Cardi- 
nal Newman.  "  Before  a  language  is  formed,^'  he  continues, 
^Ho  write  in  it  at  all  is  almost  a  work  of  genius.  It  is 
like  crossing  a  country,  before  roads  are  made  communi- 
cating between  place  and  place.  It  requires  the  courage, 
or  the  force,  of  great  talent  to  compose  in  the  language  at 
all,  and  the  composition,  when  effected,  makes  a  perma- 
nent impression  on  it.'^ 

II.  Unhappily,  just  at  the  beginning  of  this  momen- 
tous period,  when  the  seed  which  had  been  sown,  during 
many  centuries,  throughout  Europe,  under  the  beneficent 
sway  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  had  already  pro- 
duced a  glorious  literary  harvest  in  Italy,  was  about  to 
produce  the  same  in  England,  the  ^^Eeformation^'  occurred, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  to  which 
nothing  tangible  can  be  offered  as  proof,  was  a  great  blow, 
not  only  to  morals  and  manners,  but  as  a  natural  corollary, 
to  the  true  progress  of  literature.  All  that  the  labors  of 
centuries  had  achieved  could  not  be  lost,  but  for  long,  long 
years,  nothing  was  gained. 
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V.  In  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  "Eeformation^'  upon 
literature^  Thomas  Arnold  says,  in  his  "  History  of  English 
Literature :  By  the  regulations  of  the  Star  Chamber,  in 
1585,  no  press  was  allowed  to  be  used  out  of  London,  ex- 
cept one  at  Oxford,  and  one  at  Cambridge.  Thus  every 
check  was  imposed  on  literature,  and  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  dispute  they  had  some  efficacy  in  restraining  its  progress/' 

VL  The  Ancient  Classics  owe  nothing  to  the  Kefor- 
mation,''  for  their  revival  had  already  taken  place  in 
Catholic  Italy,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  been 
brought  into  England  by  Catholics.  Williams,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  declared 
that  more  than  one  hundred  flourishing  schools  had  per- 
ished in  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  and  that  ig- 
norance had  prevailed  ever  since.  '^The  rapacious  cour- 
tiers of  Edward  VI./'  says  the  protestant,  Craik,  robbed 
the  institutions  of  learning,  in  the  base  race  to  fill  their 
pockets." 

The  Fine  Arts  owe  nothing  to  the  Eeformation. 
"  The  Reformation  favorable  to  the  fine  arts !  ^'  writes 
Archbishop  Spalding,  "^^as  well  might  you  assert  that  a 
conflagration  is  beneficial  to  a  city  it  consumes.  Where- 
ever  the  '  Reformation '  appeared,  it  pillaged,  defaced,  of- 
ten burned,  churches  and  monasteries ;  it  broke  up  and 
destroyed  statues  and  paintings,  and  it  often  buried  whole 
libraries." 

Philosophy  owes  nothing  to  the  Reformation.  By 
the  rejection  of  authority,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
human  reason,  for  a  divinely  inspired  guide,  Protest- 
antism rejected  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith, 
for,  being  above  human  reason,  they  cannot  be  compre- 
hended by  human  reason.  In  consequence,  Rationalism 
must  take  the  place  of  Christianity,  and  a  pagan  literature 
be  the  result. 
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II.  The  state  of  the  world  in  our  own  day  is  the  inev- 
itable outcome  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Eeformers. 
Protestantism,  broken  into  countless  sects,  vainly  endeavors 
to  combat  the  materialistic  spirit  which  assails  its  very 
existence.  Among  the  educated  classes,  agnosticism  is 
growing  rapidly,  fostered  by  such  men  as  Huxley,  Dar- 
win, Spenser,  and  Tyndal.  Society  is  confronted  by 
the  most  terrific  problems.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  social 
and  moral  confusion,  the  Catholic  Church,  unchanged  and 
unchanging,  pursues  her  way  in  the  calm  of  her  divinely 
appointed  mission.  She,  and  she  alone,  who  in  the 
middle  ages,  stood  between  the  serf  and  his  tyrannical 
lord,  between  despotic  monarchs  and  their  people,  can 
now  arbitrate  between  labor  and  capital,  and  save  society 
from  grave  dangers. 

SPENSER  (1BS3-1599), 

Works:  — The  Fairy  Queen;  The  Shepherd's  Calendar;  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

I.  Edmund  Spenser  was  tlie  second  great  English  poet 
in  point  of  time.  He  was  born  in  London,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  introduced  at  court  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
In  1580  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland.  Elizabeth'  gave  him  Kilcolman  Castle, 
which  had  been  confiscated  from  the  Desmonds. 

II.  "When  the  Irish  attempted  to  regain  their  lost  liber- 
ties, under  the  leadership  of  the  great  Earl  of  Tyrone,  Kil- 
colman Castle  was  set  on  fire,  and  Spenser  was  obliged  to 
flee  along  with  the  other  English  adventurers.  His  young- 
est child  perished  in  the  flames,  and  Spenser  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Ben  Jonson,  died  in  London  for  lack  of  bread; 
though  of  late  years  it  has  been  doubted  that  he  ever 
reached  so  great  a  depth  of  poverty  as  this  implies. 
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III.  His  master-piece,  The  Fairy  Queen/^  written  in 
honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  an  allegory,  in  which  the 
virtues  are  represented  as  knights,  and  pass  through  a 
series  of  adventures. 

IV.  His  writings  show  the  influence  of  Chaucer,  but 
in  fertility  of  imagination  he  far  surpasses  him.  "  The 
Fairy  Queen  is  without  a  riyal  in  the  gorgeousness  and 
number  of  its  scenes,  though  it  remains  unfinished.  Its 
beauty  is,  however,  much  marred  by  its  indecency,  and  it 
displays  a  bitter  hostility  to  Catholicism.  Spenser  was  the 
inventor  of  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

V.  The  admiration  with  which  Shakespeare  regarded 
Spenser,  and  the  care  with  which  he  imitated  him,  in  his 
lyrical  and  idyllic  poems,  are  circumstances  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  make  us  study  with  the  liveliest  inter- 
est the  poem  of  "  The  Fairy  Queen.'^ 

'''Eo  modern,^^  says  a  great  French  critic,  ^^is  more 
like  Homer." 

EXTRACT  FEOM  EAIRY  QUEEN,  B.  IL,  C.  YIII. 

The  Care  of  Angels  over  us. 

And  is  there  care  in  Heaven  ?   And  is  there  love 

In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base, 

That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ? 

There  is  : — else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 

Of  men  than  beasts  :  but  O  !  the  exceeding  grace 

Of  highest  God,  that  loves  liis  creatures  so, 

And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace. 

That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro. 

To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe  ! 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succor  us  that  succor  want  ? 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant ! 
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They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward. 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant  ; 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward  : 

O,  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard? 

OTHER  POETS. 

Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset  (1536-1608),  was 
the  author  of  the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates/^  of  which  Craik 
says,  "  that  it  must  be  considered  as  forming  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  '  Canterbury  Tales '  and  the  '  Fairy 
Queen. 

John  Skelton  (1460-1529),  a  satirical  poet,  was  the 
author  of  Colin  Clout,''  and  ^^The  Book  of  Philip 
Sparrow.''  He  was  the  poet  laureate  of  England,  and 
tutor  to  Henry  VIII.,  while  Duke  of  York. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (1503-1542),  a  statesman,  an  ac- 
complished cavalier,  and  a  poet  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
According  to  Morley,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
sonnet  into  English  literature.  He  is  usually  bracketed 
with  Surrey,  but  Warton  declares  him  to  be  confessedly 
inferior  to  that  poet,  although  he  shares  the  merit  with 
him  of  having  corrected  the  roughness  of  the  poetic  style. 
His  poems  are  chiefly  amatory  or  satirical. ''  But  a 
writer  in  the  Catholic  Quarterly  Eeview  says  :  "  The  poetry 
of  Wyatt  makes  up  for  its  ruggedness  by  a  force  and  dejDth 
of  sentiment  which  Surrey  does  not  reach.'' 

I.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  surnamed  the 
Enghsh  Petrarch,  was  a  member  of  the  ancient  Catholic 
Howard  family.  After  leaving  Oxford  University  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  familiarized  himself  with  the  literature 
of  that  country,  and  especially  with  the  poems  of  Petrarch. 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  blank  verse  into 
English  poetry.  No  doubt  Surrey  would  have  accom- 
plishe  something  very  great  in  literature,  but  that,  in  the 
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yigor  of  his  powers,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Henry  VIII., 
upon  a  charge  of  treason. 

II.  Surrey^s  chief  productions  were  his  songs  and  sonnets, 
and  his  translation  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  Books  of 
VirgiFs  ^neid  into  English.  Surrey/^  says  Warton, 
""^for  justness  of  thought,  correctness  of  style,  and  purity 
of  expression,  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  first  English 
classical  poet.'^ 

William  Dunbar  (1465-1530),  ^^the  Chaucer  of 
Scotland,^^  was  a  priest  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and 
wrote  some  powerful  allegorical  poems,  the  best  of  which 
are  "  The  Seyen  Deadly  Sins,^'  and  "  The  Thistle  and  The 
Eose,"'  commemorating  the  marriage  of  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  to  the  English  Princess  Margaret.  His  Merle 
and  Blackbird is  a  beautiful  moral  poem.  He  also  wrote 
some  comic  poems,  whose  real  merit  is  marred  by  coarse- 
ness and  indecency.  Sir  Walter  Scott  pronounces  Dun- 
bar "a  poet  unrivalled  by  any  that  Scotland  has  ever 
produced.^' 

Galvin  Douglas  (1475-1522),  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and 
noted  in  that  stormy,  warlike  age  for  his  "moderation  and 
peacefulness,"  translated  VirgiFs  ^neid,  which  was  the 
first  classic  work  ever  translated  into  English  yerse,  in  an 
elegant  scholarly  manner.  He  wrote  also  some  allegorical 
poems. 

Sir  David  Lindsay  (1490-1555),  was  a  satirical  poet. 
"  His  poems  are  yituperatiye  and  wanting  in  refinement, 
yet  bold,  yigorous,  and  biting.^^ — Hart, 

Richard  Stainhurst  (1545-1618),  a  Catholic  priest, 
and  uncle  to  the  celebrated  Archbishop  Usher,  translated 
into  English  heroic  yerse,  the  first  books  of  Virgil's 
JEneid. 
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RELIGIONS  POETS. 

ROBERT  SOUTHWELL  (1B60-1595). 

1.  At  the  head  of  the  modern  religious  poets  of  England 
•stands  Kobert  Southwell.  He  was  born  at  Horsham, 
St.  Faith's,  ISTorfolk,  England,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
Catholic  family.  While  still  yery  young,  he  was  sent  to 
be.  educated  at  the  English  College  at  Douay,  and  never 
say/  England  again  until  the  year  1586,  when  a  Jesuit,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  perilous  Enghsh  mission.  For  six 
years  he  carried  on  his  holy  work,  and  then  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  treason.  For  three  years  he  led  a  life  as 
horrible  as  cruel  confinement,  want,  and  filth,  and  tortures 
beyond  description,  could  make  it,  and  then  suffered  death 
on  the  scaff'old. 

n.  His  poems  were  chiefly  written  in  the  Tower. 
They  are  remarkable  for  deep  earnestness,  and  a  feryid 
imagination,  tempered  by  suffering.  Only  a  true  poet's 
^ul,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have  found  expression 
in  songs  whose  perfect  moral  beauty  bear  no  trace  of  re- 
pining at  his  cruel  fate,  but  express  the  sentiments  of  a 
heart  too  full  of  the  loye  of  God  to  haye  room  for  malice 
towards  his  persecutors. 

ni.  Southwell  shows  in  his  poetry  great  simplicity  and 
elegance  of  thought,  and  still  greater  purity  of  language. 
Hehas  been  compared,  in  some  of  his  pieces,  to  Goldsmith, 
and  the  comparison  seems  not  unjust.'' — Afigns. 

"  Southwell  Y/as  the  founder  of  the  modern  English 
style  of  religious  poetry ;  his  influence  and  example  are 
evident  in  the  work  of  Crashaw,  or  of  Donne,  or  of  Herbert, 
or  Walker,  or  any  of  those  whose  devout  lyrics  were  ad- 
tnired  in  later  times." — Thomas  Arnold. 
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TIMES  GO  BY  TURKS. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again. 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower ; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower : 
'  Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course. 
From  foul  to  fair^  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow ; 

She  draws  her  favors  to  the  lowest  ebb : 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go  ; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web  : 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end. 

No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring  ; 

Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day  : 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing ; 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Thus,  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth  all. 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost, 
That  net  that  holds  no  great  takes  little  fish  ; 

In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  crossed ; 
Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish. 

Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall ; 

Who  least,  hath  some  ;  who  most,  hath  never  all» 

LINES  OH^  THE  DEATH  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Some  things  more  perfect  are  in  their  decay. 

Like  spark  that  going  out  gives  clearest  light ; 
Such  was  my  hap,  whose  doleful  dying  day 

Began  my  joy,  and  termed  Fortune's  spite. 
Rue  not  my  death,  rejoice  at  my  repose  ; 

It  was  no  death  to  me,  but  to  my  woe  : 
T7ie  bud  was  opened  to  let  out  the  rose; 

The  chains  unloosed  to  let  the  captive  go. 
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Henry  Constable  (1566),  wrote  Spiritual  Sonnets 
in  praise  of  God  and  His  Saints/'  His  writings  were  high- 
ly esteemed  by  Ben.  Jonson. 

THE  DRAMA. 

I.  The  first  dramatic  representations  in  England  were 
called  Miracle  Plays,  which  began  as  far  back  as  the 
twelfth  century.  These  Miracle  Plays  were  a  legacy  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  they  were  used,  in  the  absence  of 
printing,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  some 
of  the  supernatural  events  recorded  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testaments,  or  the  liyes  of  the  saints,  either  of  which  they 
represented. 

II.  These  were  superseded,  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  by  the  moralities  or  Moral  Plays.  In  these 
the  players  represented  abstract  virtues,  such  as  Truth, 
Justice,  Temperance,  etc.  The  only  character  which 
survived  from  the  Miracle  Plays  was  the  Devil,  who  was 
continually  tormented  by  vice. 

III.  Collier,  the  best  historian  of  the  English  drama, 
says  of  them :  "  The  moral  plays  were  able  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  stage  so  long  because  of  their  gradual  improve- 
ment in  composition,  and  partly  because,  under  the  form 
of  allegorical  fiction,  and  abstract  character,  the  writers 
introduced  matters  which  covertly  touched  upon  public 
events,  popular  prejudices,  and  temporary  opinions.^^ 

IV.  The  connecting  link  between  the  Miracle  Plays, 
and  the  regular  English  drama  was  the  Interludes,  a  spe- 
cies of  farce,  in  which,  however,  characters  from  real  life 
began  to  be  introduced. 

V.  The  first  regular  comedy  that  we  know  of  was 
'^Kalph  Eoyster  Doyster,''  written  by  Nicholas  TJdall, 
master  of  Westminster  School,  about  1551. 
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VI.  About  fifteen  years  later^  Gammer  Gurton^s  Nee- 
dle "  was  written  by  John  Still.  In  1562,  the  first  English 
tragedy,  "  Gordobuc/^  the  work  of  Thomas  Sackville  and 
T.  Norton,  was  performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  thus 
the  glorious  day  of  the  English  drama,  whose  sun  was  to 
be  Shakespeare,  was  inaugurated. 

DRAMATIC  POETS. 

I.  Christopher  Marlowe  (1562-1593),  "the  precur- 
sor of  Shakespeare,^^  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  at  Can- 
terbury, who  managed  to  procure  an  education  at  Cam- 
bridge. His  first  work  was  "  Tamberlaine  the  Great,"  writ- 
ten before  he  was  graduated.  His  second  ^^Dr.  Fanstus," 
the  greatest  of  his  dramas,  exhibits  wonderful  dramatic 
power. 

II.  He  wrote  also  the  Jew  of  Malta,"  ^^The  Massacre 
of  Paris,'^  and  "Edward  II."  His  works  are,  however, 
so  coarse,  impious  and  sensual,  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for 
perusal. 

III.  Kobert  Greene,  Thomas  Lodge,  George  Peel,  Henry 
Chittle,  Thomas  Kyd,  Thomas  Nash,  and  Eichard  Ed- 
wards, were  all  dramatists  of  this  period. 

MINOR  POETS. 

1.  Among  the  minor  poets  of  this  century  may  be  men- 
tioned "Warner,  Tussei:,  Barclay,  Harrington,  Granyille, 
and  Harvey. 

PROSE  WRITERS.— PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITERS. 

Sir  THOMAS  MORE  (1480-153B). 

Works: — The  Utopia  ;  History  of  the  Life  and  Beign  of  Edward  V.; 
Controversial  and  Devotional  Writings;  Letters. 

I.  More  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Sir  John 
More,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and,  in  com- 
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pliance  Tvitli  the  custom  T^-lncli  then  existed,  of  the  sons 
of  gentlemen  being  sent  to  pass  some  years  in  the  ser- 
yice  of  some  great  noble  or  prelate=  was  phiced.  after  he 
had  completed  his  preliminary  education,  in  the  establisli- 
ment  of  the  great  Cardinal  Morton,  then  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Lord  Chancellor. 

II.  After  leaving  his  service.  More  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  formed  his  famons  friendship  with  Erasmus, 
the  great  Dutch  scholar,  which  lasted  until  his  death. 
After  leaving  Oxford,  he  devoted  himsehf  to  the  study  of 
the  law.  and  rapidly  rose  in  wealth  and  reputation,  until, 
upon  the  fall  of  ^.Yolsey.  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor 
by  Henry  YIIL 

III.  More  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  career  :  when 
the  King  recpiestf  d  his  aid  in  the  matterof  his  divorce  from 
Katharine  of  AiTagon.  More  utterly  refused  to  countenance 
the  infamous  j^roject.  however,  and  the  tyrant's  vengeance 
was  speedy.  The  great  seal  of  his  office  was  taken  from  him. 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  along  with  the  saintly  Fisher.  Bishop 
of  Eocliesrer. 

IT.  '"The  character  of  More."  says  Lord  Campbell, 
^•both  in  public  and  i:)rivate^  comes  as  near  to  perfection 
as  our  nature  will  permit."  ■•'There  is  no  hazard  run  in 
saying,  that  so  long  as  men  shall  admire  and  be  inspired  to 
emulate  what  is  good  and  beautiful.  More  must  occupy  his 
proud  pedestal  as  the  hero  whose  matchless  simplicity  of 
character,  steadfast  fortitude,  and  imperturbable  tranquil- 
ity of  souk  make  up  a  perfection  which  profane  history 
will  find  it  impossible  to  surpass,  and  most  difficult  to 
equal." — CatltoUc  QuarterJij  Eeviev:. 

V.  As  a  writer.  More  stands  in  the  front  rank.  Eng- 
lish classical  prose  may  be  said  to  date  from  his  ••Life  of 
Edward  Y.''    But  his  literarv  fame  chieflv  rests  on  his 
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philosophical  treatise^  Utopia/'  This  is  a  Greek  word 
tiignifying  nowhere/'  and  was  made  by  More  the  name  of 
a  commonwealth,  whose  laws,  manners  and  customs  are  of 
ideal  perfection.  Utopia  was  written  in  Latin,  but  was 
soon  translated  into  English. 

CHAKACTER  OF  RICHARD  III. 

Richard,  the  third  son,  of  whom  we  now  entreat,  was  in  wit  and 
courage  equal  with  either  of  them  ;  in  body  and  prowess,  far  under 
them  both  ;  but  little  of  stature,  ill -featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed, 
his  left  shoulder  much  higher  than  his  right,  hard-favored  of  visage. 
He  was  malicious,  wrathful,  envious,  and  from  afoi-e  his  birth  ever 
forward. 

None  evil  captain  was  he  in  the  war,  as  to  which  his  disposition 
was  more  meetly  than  for  peace.  Sundry  victories  had  he,  and 
sometime  overthrows,  but  never  in  default  for  his  own  person,  either 
of  hardiness  or  politic  order.  Free  was  he  called  of  dispense,  and 
somewhat  above  his  power  liberal.  With  large  gifts  he  get  him 
unsteadfast  friendship,  for  which  he  was  fain  to  pil  and  spoil  in 
other  places,  and  get  him  steadfast  hatred.  He  was  close  and  se- 
cret ;  a  deep  disstmuler,  lowly  of  countenance,  arrogant  of  heart ; 
outwardly  coumpinable  where  he  inwardly  hated;  dispitious  and 
cruel,  not  for  e^al  will  alway,  but  oftener  for  ambition,  and  either 
for  the  surity  and  increase  of  his  estate.  Friend  and  foe  was  indif- 
ferent where  his  advantage  grew;  he  spared  no  man's  death  whose 
life  withstood  Ms  purpose.  He  slew  with  his  own  hands  King  Hen- 
ry VI.,  being  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586).  A  gallant  knight  of 
the  Court  of  Elizabeth^  who  ornamented  every  position  of 
his  life.  He  wrote  many  beautiful  poems,  particularly 
sonnets,  but  his  chief  fame  rests  on  his  philosophical  ro- 
mance, Arcadia/^  and  another  work,  "The  Defense  of 
Poesie.'^ 

Sir  Thomas  E!yot  (  -1546),  who  may  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  first  writers  of  classic  prose,  was  the  author  of 
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several  works,  the  chief  of  which  is  ^^The  Governor/''  a 
treatise  ojd  education. 

Roger  Ascham  (1515-1569),  tutor  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  the  author  of  a  fine  treatise  on  education,  called 
^^Tiie  Schoolmaster/^  and  of  a  work  in  defense  of  arch- 
ery, called  Toxophilus.'^ 

THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Cardinal  William  Allen  (1532-1594),  a  holy  and 
learned  man,  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  treatises, 
theologica],  devotional,  and  controversial.  He  is  chiefly 
remembered,  however,  as  having  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  effecting  anew  Catholic  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  English,  the  one  then  in  existence  having  been  made 
long  before  the  days  of  Wyckliffe.  This  translation  is 
known  as  the  Eheims-Douay  version,  and,  as  revised  by 
Challoner,  is  now  the  authorized  one  in  use  among  Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics.  Its  literary  merit  is  considered 
to  be  very  great. 

L  Edward  Campion,  S.  J.  (1539-1581),  the  proto- 
martyr  of  that  heroic  band  of  English  Jesuits  who  suf- 
fered death  for  the  faith,  under  Elizabeth,  was  born  in 
London,  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  and  educated  by  the 
Grocers'  Company,  of  London,  at  Christchurch  school 
and  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree, he  was  made  Proctor  and  Public  Orator,  and  had 
hosts  of  pupils,  over  whom  he  exercised  the  most  remark- 
able influence. 

II.  He  was  finally  ordained  deacon  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  gradually  became  a  prey  to  the  keenest  mental 
anguish,  for  which  he  realized  the  only  cure  was  Cath- 
olicism. In  1569  he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where,  though 
not  yet  reconciled  to  the  Church,  he  lived  openly  as  a 
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Catholic.  In  1571,  in  consequence  of  a  warning  that  he 
was  to  be  arrested  as  a  Papist,  he  fled  to  Douaj,  where  he 
was  reconciled  and  prepared  for  the  priesthood. 

III.  In  1573  he  was  admitted,  at  Eome,  into  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  and  in  1580  set  out  upon  the  perilous 
English  mission.  His  course  there,  however,  w^as  brief. 
During  the  following  year  he  was  apprehended,  and,  after 
five  months'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  during  which  he 
w^as  frequently  tortured  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
he  was  dragged  upon  a  hurdle,  along  with  Fathers 
Sherwin  and  Briant,  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered. 

IV.  All  writers  unite,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
in  saying  that  Campion  was  a  man  of  rare  abilities,  up- 
right in  conscience,  and  of  a  sweet  disposition.  His  elo- 
quence was  a  power  which  appears  to  have  swayed  all  who 
listened  to  him,  and  as  a  philosopher  and  disputant  he 
displayed  great  depth  and  sound  jndgmentJ'—GiHoiv, 

V.  His  principal  literary  w^orks  are  De  Homini  Acad- 
emico,"  a    History  of  Ireland,''  and  his  Orations." 

Robert  Parsons,  or  Persons,  S.  J.  (1546-1510), 
was  a  Fellow  of  Oxford,  who  became  reconciled  to  the 
Church  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  penal  laws,  he  contrived  to  exer- 
cise his  priestly  functions,  and  animate  the  persecuted 
Catholics  of  England  by  speech  and  pen.  His  written 
works  are  nearly  all  of  a  controversial  character. 

Nicholas  Sander  (1527-1581),  whom  Wood  terms 
the  most  noted  defender  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  cause  in 
his  time,"  was  at  first  Regius  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  After  his  ordination  he  was  vari- 
ously employed  by  the  Pope,  Vv^ho,  in  1579,  sen  t  him  as  Nun- 
cio to  Ireland,  where  he  was  starved  to  death  about  1581. 
Sander's  principal  literary  work  was  on    The  Else  and 
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Growth  of  the  Anglican  Schism/'  Upon  its  appearance, 
four  years  after  his  death,  it  excited  the  greatest  interest 
throughout  Europe,  except  in  England,  where  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Eeformation  calumniated  the  author 
shamefully,  in  order  to  destroy  his  authority.  In  1863 
the  Saturday  Review^  declared  that  Sander^s  facts  were  all 
supported  by  the  original  papers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

PROTESTANT  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Among  the  Protestant  theological  writers  of  this  cent- 
ury may  be  noted  Tyndale,  who  translated  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  Coverdale,  who  translated  the  whole  Bible ; 
Latimer,  the  great  preacher  ;  Bale,  the  controversialist ; 
and  Eichard  Hooker,  known  as  the  judicious  Hooker,'^ 
author  of  "Ecclesiastical  Polity. 


*  An  Englisli  periodical,  conducted  by  rationalists. 


Principal  Contemporary  Writers,  17th  Century. 


America, 

Anne  Bradstreet,  1672 
Eliot,  1604-1690 


England, 

Jonson,  1534-1637 
Ealeigh,  1552-1618 
Bacon,  1561-1628 
Drayton,  1563-1631 
Shakespeare,  1564-1616 
Fletclier,  1576-1625 
Beaumont,  1586-1615 
Massinger,  1584-1680 
Herrick,  1591-1622 
Herbert,  1593-1632 
Browne,  1605-1682 
Walton,  1593-1683 
Digby,  1603-1648 
Waller,  1605-1687 
Davenant,  1605-1688 
Suckling,  1608-1642 
Butler,  1812-1680 
Crashaw,  i615?-1650 
Cowley,  1G18-1617 
Bunvan,  1628-1683 


Ireland. 

Writers  in  IHsh. 

Keating,  —  1614 
Colgan,  —  1858  • 
Ware,  —  1686 

Mac  Ward,  —  

Rory  Ball  O'Kane,  

LynVn,  —  - — 

The  Four  Masters. 

Michael  O'Clery,  

Conary  O'Clery.  

Peregriiie  O'Clery,  

Ferfcasa  O'Clery,  


Poland, 

Sysmoniwisc,  J6£;9 


France, 

Descartes,  1596-1650 
Corneille,  1606-168^1 
de  Rochefoucauld, 

1813-1680 
La  Fontaine,  1621-1695 
Pascal,  1623-1602 
de  Seyigne,  1627-1696 
Bossuet,  1627-1704 
Bourdaloue,  1632-1704. 
Racine,  1639-1699 
Fleurj^  1640-1723 
La  Bruyere,  1646-1693 


Holland. 

Van  der  Goes,  1647-1684 
Cats,  1577-1660 
Hooft.  1581-1647 
Vondel,  1587-1660 
Brandt,  1626-1683 
Elizabeth  Hoofman, 

1664  — 


Spain. 

Mariana,  1536-16:?3 
Ceryantes,  1547-1616 
Sandoyal,  1560-1621 
Gougora,  1561-1627 
Caldcron,  1000-1681 
Soils,  icio-ie.86 


Sweden. 

Stjemhjelra,  1598-1672 

Mrs.  Brenner,  

Spegel,  —  1711 


Beniiiark. 

Arreboe,  J::87-1637 
Kenigo,  1634-1703 


Italy. 

Bracciolini,  1516-1645 
Galileo,  1561-1642 
Andreini,  1564-1652 
Tassoni,  1565-1635 
Dayila,  1576-1030 
Bentiyoglio,  1579-1630 
Lippi,  1606-1664 
Rosa,  1615-1675 


Gernianj. 

Kepler,  1571-1680 
Opitz,  1597-1639 
Gerhard,  1608-1696 
Flemming,  1609-1640  . 
Hoffmanswaldau, 

1635-1683 
Lohenstein,  1618-1679 
Gryphius,  


Fortngal. 

Lobo,  J  558-1629 
de  Brito,  fl.  1617 
de  Andrade,  1580-1GC4 
Veira,  1608-1697 


Enssia. 

Danilof,  1700-1748 
Kantemir,  


Saintly  Personages.! 

St.  Jane  de  Chantal, 

1572-1C41 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 

1576-1660 
St.  Rose  of  Lima, 

15:6-1617 
St.  Francis  Regis, 

161G-1640 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

English  SOYERETGNS:  Elizabeth  (1603).  Stuart  Line:  James  L 
(1603-1625);  Charles  L  (1625-1649).  Commonwealth:  Oliver 
Cromwell  (1649-1660)/^  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  :  Charles 
11.  (1660-1685) ;  James  IL  (1685-1638) ;  William  III.  of  Orange 
(1688-1702),  and  Mary  (1688-1694.) 

A.D.  1600-1700.— 1.  When  James  VI.  of  Scotland  be- 
came James  I,  of  England,  the  union  of  Scotland  and 
England  was  peacefully  accomplished.  The  principal 
events  of  his  reign  were  the  establishment  of  English 
colonies  in  America,  and  the  development  of  two  parties 
in  the  English  Church— the  ^^High  Church  party  and 
the    Puritan  party. ^' 

II.  Charles  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  into  Roundheads,  as  the  Puritan  and  Parliament- 
aiy  party  was  called^  and  Cavaliers,  as  the  High  Church 
and  Court  party  was  termed.  Laud  headed  the  latter, 
and  endeavored  to  make  the  Puritans  submit  to  religious 
forms  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
An  attempt  to  force  this  Church  system  upon  the  Scotch 
roused  tliem  to  arms,  and,  in  order  to  gain  funds  to  send 
forces  against  them,  Charles  resorted  to  the  tax  known  as 
ship  money. 


*  Oliver  Crorii well  died  in  1658,  and  his  son  Richard  was  appointed 
in  his  place,  but  soon  resigned. 
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III.  Parliament  retaliated  bj  wringing  from  the  king 
his  assent  to  the  Bill  of  Eights,  which  provided  that  no 
money  supplies  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the 
English  constitution. 

IV.  The  struggle  between  Charles  and  his  parliament 
continued.  At  length  both  parties  had  recourse  to  arms. 
Oliver  Cromweirs  military  genius  and  the  alliance  of 
Scotland  secured  the  triumph  of  the  Eoundheads,  so 
called  from  their  cropped  hair.  Charles  I.  was  captured, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  monarchy  was 
abolished,  and  England  passed  under  Puritan  rule. 

V.  The  despotic  rule  of  Oliver  Cromwell  paved  the 
way  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  1660 
Charles  II.  was  called  to  the  throne  of  his  fatlier.  In  his 
reign  the  Test  Act  v/as  passed,  which  made  adhesion  to 
the  Church  of  England  a  condition  of  holding  either 
civil  or  military  office. 

VI.  James  IL,  brother  of  Charles  11.,  who  was  the 
last  Catholic  king  of  England,  showed  the  same  absolut- 
ist tendencies  which  had  ruined  his  father.  His  attempts 
to  serve  Catholic  interests  vvTre  rockless  and  impolitic,  and 
brought  about  a  revolution  which  deposed  him,  and 
placed  his  son-in-law,  William  of  Orange,  and  Mary  upon 
the  throne. 

VTI.  The  reign  of  William  and  Mary  is  memorable  for 
the  power  which  was  conferred  upon  Parliament,  and 
which  it  still  retains.  The  payment  of  the  king  and  of  the 
standing  army  was  made  dependent  upon  an  annual  vote  of 
Parliament,  thus  necessitating  its  annual  meeting,  and 
making  the  king  dependent  upon  it. 
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PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE.—MODERN  ENGLISH 

PERIOD. 

Repeesentative  Poets.  Eepresezttatiye  Phose  Authors. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  FRANCIS  BACON. 

JOHN  MILTON.  .  JOHN  DRYDEN. 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

I.  If  we  except  the  productions  of  the  last  fifty  or  six- 
ty years/"  says  a  writer  in  the  Catholic  Quarterly  Eevieiu, 

we  may  safely  say  that  whatever  of  the  literature  that^  by 
right  of  its  shape  or  spirit,  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  lan- 
guage and  the  country — in  other  words,  English  national 
literature — reached  its  meridian  splendor  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth/' During  the  first  part  of  this  period,  Spenser 
produced  his  immortal  work,  '^The  Fairy  Queen/*'  and 
Shakespeare  gave  to  the  world  the  earlier  efforts  of  his 
transcendent  genius,  while  a  throng  of  lesser  poets  made 
England  a  tuneful  land,  and  English  prose  was  enriched 
with  its  first  essays  by  Bacon,  from  whom  the  modern 
English  period  is  considered  to  date. 

II.  The  second  part  of  this  period,  witnessed  the  cul- 
mination of  Shakespeare's  genius  in  these  vronderful 
creations  which,  after  the  passage  of  well-nigh  three  cen- 
turies, still  remain  the  unrivaled  masterpieces  of.  our  lan- 
guage. A  number  of  other  poets,  whose  genius  yields 
only  to  his,  also  found  in  the  drama  the  expression  of  their 
genius,  during  this  period,  in  which  lyric  and  religious- 
poetry  was  well  represOiited. 

III.  Euphuism.  Much  of  the  poetry  of  this  era  is 
marred  by  the  spirit  of  quaintness  and  conceit,  or  over 
refinement  and  subtlety  of  thought,  vrhich  is  known  as 
Euphuism.  It  originated  in  the  works  of  a  young  author 
named  Lyly,  which  were  written  in  1579-1580  and  en- 
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titled  '^Euphiies ;  or,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit/^  and  ^'  Euplmes 
and  his  England,"  "the  style  of  which  was  a  very  skillful 
elaboration  of  that  humor  for  conceits  and  verbal  anti- 
theses, which  had  been  coming  in  from  Italy,  and  was 
developing  itself  into  an  outward  fashion  of  English  litera- 
ture/^ The  Euphuistic  style  was  condemned  by  Sidney  in 
his  "Apology  for  Poetrie/'  A  fair  notion  of  it  may  be 
gained  from  the  conversation  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  in 
Scott's  novel  of     The  Monastery/' 

IV,  During  the  era  of  which  we  have  spoken,  this 
strain  for  ingenious  alliteration  and  unexpected  turns  of 
phrase  and  thought  had  at  least  shown  fresh  invention, 
and  been  mingled  with  graceful  poetical  conceits  and 
strength.  But  as  the  seventeenth  century  went  on,  eu- 
phuism became  more  pedantic  in  the  wise,  more  frivolous 
in  the  foolish,  often  obscene  by  the  excess  of  artifice,  and 
the  defect  of  sense. 

One  euphuistic  author  learned  to  outdo  the  other  in 
ingenuity  of  thought  and  speech. 

V.  The  middle  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  heard 
the  majestic  strains  of  Milton's  great  epic  poem,  ^'  Paradise 
Lost,  while  its  closing  and  later  years  echoed  the  vigor- 
ous verse  of  Dryden. 

VL  Period  of  French  Influence  upon  English 
Literature.  This  is  said  to  date  from  the  accession  of 
Charles  11,  but  its  foundations  were  laid  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  who  married  the  French  princess  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  when,  after  the  failure  of  his  cause,  the  Eng- 
lish royalists  took  refuge  in  France.  It  is  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  drama. 
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DRAMATIC  POETS. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  (1B64-1616). 

Principal  Works:  Bleven  Tragedies;  Fourteen  Comedies;  Ten 
Historical  Flays. 

I.  Of  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  dramatist 
that  England  has  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  all  time,  we  know  but  little.  He  was  born  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  the  son  of  a  glover  and  small  farmer,  wedded 
Anne  Hathaway  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  came  up  to 
London  when  twenty-three.  Here  he  became  an  actor, 
and  later,  a  dramatist.  After  acquiring  wealth  and  fame, 
he  retired  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  to  his  native  place, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

II.  The  greatest  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  are  ^'Mac- 
beth/' Hamlet, and  ^-King  Lear;'^  of  his  comedies, 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  ''As  You  Like  It;''  of 
his  historical  plays,  ''Julius  Csesar,"  "King  Henry  the 
Eighth,"  "Eichardthe  Third,''  and  "  Coriolanus." 

III.  The  religious  faith  of  Shakespeare  is  unknown. 
There  is  ground  for  claiming  him  as  a  Catholic,  restrained 
by  fear  or  ambition  from  open  profession  of  his  faith. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  no  sneer  at  the 
rites  or  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  religion  mar  his  pages, 

IV.  As  to  his  morality,  Cardinal  Newman  says :  "  There 
is  no  mistaking  in  his  works  on  which  side  lies  the  right. 
Satan  is  not  made  a  hero,  nor  Cain  a  victim;  but  pride  is 
pride,  and  vice  is  vice,  and  v/hatever  indulgence  he  may 
allow  himself  in  light  thoughts  or  unseemly  words,  yet  his 
admiration  is  reserved  for  sanctity  and  truth."  "  Often  as 
he  may  p;S.eud  against  modesty,  he  is  clear  of  a  worse 
charge,  sensuality."    It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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he  lived  in  an  age  when  much  more  freedom  was  permitted 
in  conversation,  than  would  be  tolerated  in  our  day. 

V.  "  The  name  of  Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  in  our 
literature.  No  man  ever  came  near  him  in  the  creative 
powers  of  the  mind  ;  no  man  ever  had  such  strength,  at 
once,  and  such  variety  of  imagination." — Henry  HaJlam. 

VI.  The  stream  of  time,  which  is  continually  washing 
the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets^  passes  without  injury 
by  the  adamant  of  Shakespeare.^^— i/r.  Jolinson, 

MEECY. 

(From  The  Mer chard  of  Venice^  Act  IV.,  Scene  I.) 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 
It  droppetli  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings. 
But  mercy  is  above  the  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  Grod  himself  ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  Mercy. 

wolsey's  aposteophe  to  CEOMWELL. 

(From  Henry  YIIL  Act  nic,  Scene  II.) 
Wol. — Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 

In  all  my  miseries  ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 
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Let's  dry  our  eyes  :  and  tlius  far  liear  me,  Cromwell ; 

And,— when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 

And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 

Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of, — say  I  taught  thee ; 

Say,  V\^olsey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 

And  sounded  ail  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor, — 

Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in  ; 

A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it, 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  ;  fling  away  ambition  ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ;  how  can  man,  then. 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't  ? 

Love  thyself  last  :  cherish  those  hearts  that  liate  thee ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 

To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just  and  fear  not : 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aimest  at  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  thy  king. 

And,  Pr'ythee,  lead  me  in  : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 

To  the  last  penny  ;  'tis  the  king's  ;  my  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 

I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  wifch  half  the  zeal 

I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  now  in  mine  age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

SOLILOQUY  OF  HEi^^EY  IV. 

(From  Henry  lY.,  Act  m..  Scene  I.  ) 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 

Are  at  this  hour  asleep  I — Sleep,  gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee! 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  : 

Why,  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 

And  hush'd  with  buzzing  nightflles  to  thy  slumber, 

Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great 
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Under  the  canopies  of  costlv  state, 

And  lul'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O  thou  dull  God,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 

In  loathsome  beds  ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge  ; 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads  and  hanging  them 

With  deaf'ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds. 

That  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 

Can'st  thou,  O  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude, 

And,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

Deny  it  to  a  king !  Then,  happy  low,  lie  down. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 


BEN  JONSON  (1574-1637). 

Principal  Wokks  :  Forty-six  Plays.    Prose  :  Timber ;  or.  Dis- 
courses upon  Men  and  Matter, 

I.  Benjamin,  or  Ben  Jonson,  was  a  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Shakespeare,  and,  as  a  dramatist,  ranks  sec- 
ond to  him  only;  but  ^^his  tragedies,^'  says  a  critic, 
"seem  to  bear  about  the  same  resemblance  to  Shakes- 
peare's that  sculpture  does  to  actual  life.''  He  is  happier 
in  comedy,  of  which  nearly  all  his  works  consist. 

II.  The  best  of  these  are  Volpone,"  "  The  Alchemist," 
^'The  Silent  "Woman,"  and  ''Every  Man  in  His  Humor.'' 
They  are  all  more  or  less  stained  with  immodesty.  Jon- 
son  was  made  poet  laureate  in  1616.  Among  his  con- 
temporaries he  v/as  known  as  "  Eare  Ben  Jonson." 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  WRITING  WELL.* 

(From  The  Timber,) 

For  a  man  to  write  well,  there  are  required  three  necessaries  ;  to 
read  the  best  authors;  observe  the  best  speakers ;  and  much  exer- 
cise of  his  own  style.  In  style,  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten, and  after  what  manner;  he  must  first  think,  and  excogitate  his 
matter;  then  choose  his  words,  and  examine  the  weight  of  either. 
Then  take  care  in  placing  and  ranking  both  matter  and  words,  that 
the  composition  be  comely;  and  to  do  this  with  diligence  and  often. 
No  matter  how  slow  the  style  be  at  first,  so  it  be  labored  and  accu- 
rate; seek  the  best,  and  be  not  glad  of  the  forward  conceits,  or  first 
words  that  offer  themselves  to  us,  but  judge  of  what  we  invent,  and 
order  what  we  approve.  Repeat  often  what  we  have  formerly 
written;  which,  besides  that  it  helps  the  consequence,  and  makes 
the  juncture  better,  quickens  the  heat  of  imagination,  that  often 
cools  in  the  time  of  sitting  down,  and  gives  it  new  strengi;h,  as  if  it 
grew  lustier  by  the  going  back.  As  we  see  in  the  contention  of 
leaping,  they  jump  farthest  that  fetch  their  race  largest;  or,  as  in 
throwing  a  dart  or  javelin,  we  force  back  our  arms,  to  make  our 
loose  the  stronger.  Yet,  if  we  have  a  fair  gale  of  wind,  I  forbid 
not  the  steering  out  of  our  sail,  so  the  favor  of  the  gale  deceive  us 
not.  For  all  that  we  invent  doth  please  us  in  the  conception  or 
birth;  else  we  would  never  set  it  down.  But  the  safest  is  to  return 
to  our  judgment,  and  handle  over  again  those  things,  the  easiness 
of  which  might  make  them  justly  suspected.  So  did  the  best 
writers  in  their  beginnings.  They  imposed  upon  themselves  care 
and  industry.  They  did  nothing  rashly.  They  obtained  first  to 
write  well,  and  then  custom  made  it  easy  and  a  habit.  By  little 
and  little  their  matter  showed  itself  to  them  more  plentifully;  their 
words  answered,  their  composition  followed;  and  all,  as  in  a  well- 
ordered  family,  presented  itself  in  the  place.  So  that  the  sum  of 
all  is,  ready  writing  makes  not  good  writing;  but  good  writing 
brings  on  ready  writing. 


*  "Ben  Jonson's  directions  for  writing  well  should  be  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  every  student."— Z^m^e's  Essays. 
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PHILIP  MASSINGER  (1584-1640). 

Principal  Plays:  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Belts;  The  Virgin 
Martyr, 

I.  Of  this  dramatist,  who  is  ranked  by  many  critics  next 
after  Shakespeare,  nothing  is  known  save  that  he  studied 
for  a  short  time  at  Oxford,  then  wrote  plays  for  a  living, 
and  died  in  great  poverty.  In  the  register  of  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  London,  is  the  brief  record  of  the  death 
of  this  lonely  man  of  genius: 

BURIED,  PHILIP  MASSmGER,  A  STRANGER."'' 

II.  "  In  expressing  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  in  showing 
greatness  of  soul,  rising  superior  to  circumstance  and  fate, 
Massinger  exhibits  so  peculiar  a  vigor  and  felicity  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  such  delineations — in 
which  the  poet  delighted — to  be  a  reflection  of  his  own 
proud  and  patient  soul.'^ — Shaiu. 

AKGELO,  Al^  Aiq"GEL,  ATTENDS  DOROTHEA  AS  A  PAGE. 

(From  The  Virgin  Martyr.) 

Dor.  — My  book  and  taper. 

Ang. — Here,  most  lioly  mistress. 

Dor.  — Thy  voice  sends  forth  sucli  music  that  I  never 

Was  ravished  with  a  more  celestial  sound. 

Were  every  servant  in  the  world  like  thee. 

So  fuH  of  goodness,  angels  would  come  down 

To  dwell  with  us ;  thy  name  is  Angelo, 

And  like  that  name  thou  art.    Get  thee  to  rest; 

Thy  youth  with  too  much  watching  is  opprest. 
Ang. — No,  my  dear  lady.    I  could  weary  stars 

And  force  the  wakeful  moon  to  lose  her  eyes 

By  my  late  watching  but  to  wait  on  you. 
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V/hen,  at  your  prayers,  you  kneel  before  the  altar, 
Methinks  rm  singing  with  some  quire  in  heaven. 
So  blest  I  hold  me  in  your  company. 
Therefore,  my  most  iov'd  mistress,  do  not  bid 
Your  boy  so  serviceable  to  get  hence. 
For  then  you  break  his  heart. 
Dor.  —Be  nigh  me  still  then. 

In  golden  letters  down  I'll  set  that  day 
That  gave  thee  to  me. 

OTHER  DRAMATIC  POETS. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  two  young  men  classically 
educated,  who  formed  a  literary  partnership  in  the  year 
1606.  It  lasted  ten  years,  during  which  time  they  pro- 
duced thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  plays,  which  bear  their 
joint  names,  the  best  of  which  is  "  Two  Isoble  Kinsmen." 
As  dramatists  they  rank  very  high,  but  their  works  are 
marred  by  coarseness. 

John  Shirley  (1594-1G6G),  who  renounced  the  curacy 
of  St.  Albany's  to  become  a  Catholic,  wrote  thirty-nine 
plays,  of  w^hich  the  best  is  ^'  The  Gamesters." 

William  Habington  (1605-1654)  was  of  a  fine  Cath- 
olic family,  and  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  St.  Omer. 
He  wrote  "  The  Queen  of  Arragon,"  which  was  acted  at 
Court,  and,  at  the  request  of  Charles  I.,  "  A  History  of 
Edward  IV.'^ 

Thomas  Otway  (1651-1686),  was  the  author  of 
Venice  Preserved.^^ 

Chapman,  the  first  to  translate  Homer  into  English, 
Ford,  Webster,  Middleton,  Marston,  Decker,  Daniel, 
Eowle}^,  Shadwell,  Lee,  Sedley,  Plecknoe,and  Banks,  were 
the  other  dramatists  of  this  century.  All  these  works 
display  licentiousness. 
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EPIC  POETS. 
JOHN  MILTON  (1608-1674). 

Pkincipal  Works  :  Paradise  Lost ;  Paradise  Begained  ;  Gomus ; 
Ode  on  the  Natimty  ;  L' Allegro  ;  Samson  Agonistes  ;  II  Penseroso  ; 
Areopagitica. 

L  John  Milton,  the  greatest  epic  poet  whom  England 
has  produced,  was  born  iii  London.  He  was  of  Catholic 
descent,  but  brought  up  as  a  Puritan,  and  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  Foreign  Secretary  under  Cromwell.  The  Eestora- 
tion  meant  disgrace  to  him,  and  he  retired  into  obscurity, 
which  lasted  until  his  death.  During  the  year  1652  he 
became  completely  blind,  and  it  was  in  this  sad  condition 
that  he  composed  his  immortal  epic  poem,  Paradise 
Lost.^' 

TI.  From  a  religious  point  of  view,  this  great  work  is 
marred  by  its  Arianism.  Like  Arius,  Milton  denies  our 
Saviour^s  equality  with  His  Father,  and  consequently  de- 
stroys the  efificacy  of  His  atonement  for  the  sins  of  man. 
The  dialogues  between  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son 
are  extremely  painful  to  any  mind  over  which  religion 
exerts  the  least  influence.  He  also  errs  in  making  Satan 
a  most  attractive  character. 

in.  Milton  never  speaks  of  the  Trinity.  The  Son,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  not  begotten  from  eternity.  The  poet 
even  places  his  creation  after  that  of  the  angels.  Milton 
is  Arian,  if  he  is  anything/^ — ChateaitiricmcL 

IV.  Another  eminent  French  critic  says :  ^"^The  finest 
thing  in  connection  with  this  paradise  is  hell,  and  in  this 
history  of  God  the  chief  part  is  taken  by  the  devil."' 

V.  "  The  excellence  of  his  epic  work  consists  not  in  the 
plan  of  the  whole  so  much  as  in  particular  beauties  and 
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passages,  and  in  general  in  the  perfection  of  the  high  lan- 
guage of  poetry/' — F,  SchlegeL 

VL  ^^Comus;  a  Masque/'  is  a  most  exquisite  poem, 
which,  in  melody  of  yersifi cation,  sweetness  of  imagery, 
and  the  ^*  Doric  delicacy  of  its  songs  and  odes,'^  has  never 
been  surpassed. 

OPENING  LINES  OF  PARADISE  LOST. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 
Sing,  heavenly  muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed. 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  chaos,  or,  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God ;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song. 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

MORNING  PRAYER  OF  ADAM  AND  EVE. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good. 

Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame, 

Thus  wondrous  fair  ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  ; 

Unspeakable!  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens. 

To  us  invisible  or  dimly  seen, 

In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought  and  power  divine. 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs, 

And  choral  symphonies  day  without  night 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing  ;  ye  in  heaven. 
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On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst  and  without  end. 

CHASTITY. 

(From  ComuS') 

So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 

That,  when  it  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacquey  her. 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  or  guilt. 

And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 

Tell  her  of  things  which  no  gross  ear  can  hear ; 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 

Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape, 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 

And  turn  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence. 

Till  all  be  made  immortal. 

SATIRICAL  AND  LYRICAL  POETS. 
DRYDEN  (1631-1700). 

Peincipal  Works  :  Absalom  and  AcMtopTiel ;  Ode  in  Honor  of  St. 
Cecilia's  Bay  ;  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry  ;  The  Hind  and  Pan- 
titer;  Translation  of  VirgiVs  ^neid  ;  Twenty -eight  Plays. 

I.  John  Dryden^the  great  satirical  poet^  belonged  to  an 
old  English  family,  in  which  the  name  before  him  was 
spelled  Driden.  He  was  brought  up  a  Puritan^  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Cambridge.  He  first  became  a 
dramatist,  and  produced  twenty-eight  plays,  all  more  or 
less  immoral.    In  1670  he  was  made  poet  laureate. 

II.  In  1685  he  became  a  Catholic,  and  wrote  "  The 
Hind  and  Panther  in  defense  of  his  faith.  In  this 
poem  the  Church  of  Rome  is  typified  by  the  milk-white 
hind ;  the  Church  of  England  by  the  spotted  panther, 
and  the  other  Protestant  sects  by  bears,  wolves,  etc. 
When  James  was  dethroned,  Dryden  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  and  was  dis- 
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missed  from  his  position  of  poet  laureate.  He  remained 
a  faithful  Catholic  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

III.  '^In  argument^  satire^  and  declamatory  magnifi- 
cence, he  is  the  greatest  of  our  poets.  His  poetry  is  not 
the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  but  in  that  kind  he  stands 
unrivalled  and  unapproached/^— (7ra^X\ 

IV.  The  matchless  prose  of  Dryden  is  rich,  various, 
natural,  animated,  pointed,  lending  itself  to  the  logical 
as  well  as  the  narrative  and  picturesque ;  never  balking, 
never  cloying,  never  wearying.  Nothing  can  surpass 
Dryden." — Brougham. 

OPEmXG  LINES  OF  "  THE  HI]S"D  A^TD  PAKTHEE/^ 

A  milk-wliite  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged. 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  ranged : 

Without  unspotted,  innocent  within. 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

Yet  had  she  oft  been  chased  with  horns  and  hounds, 

And  Scythian  shafts,  and  many-winged  wounds. 

Aimed  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forced  to  fly, 

And  doomed  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

CHEISTIAK  RESIGNATIOlSr  IJ^TDER  HUMAN  REPEOACH. 
(From  The  Hind  and  Panther.) 
Be  vengeance  wholly  left  to  powers  divine! 
If  joys  hereafter  must  be  purchased  here. 
With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  most  dear, 
Then,  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame, 
And  last,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fame ! 
'Tis  said  with  ease,  but,  oh,  how  hardly  tried 
By  haughty  souls  to  human  honor  tied ! 
Oh,  sharp,  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride  1 
Down,  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise! 
And  what  thou  didst  and  dost  so  dearly  prize, 
That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sacrifice; — 
'Tis  nothing  thou  hast  given  ;  then  add  thy  tears 
For  a  long  race  of  unrepenting  years; 
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'Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give  ; 

Then  add  those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live  ; 

Yet  nothing  still ;  then  poor  and  naked  come  ; 

Thy  Father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home, 

And  thy  blessed  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty  sum. 

EEASOI^  BUT  AiT  AID  TO  FAITH. 
(From  Beligio  L(mi. ) 
Dim  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  moons  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travelers, 
Is  Reason  to  the  soul:  and,  as  on  high. 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 
Not  light  us  here ;  so  Reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY  (1618-1667). 
Pkestcipal  Works  :  Pindaric  Odes  ;  The  JDamdeis  ;  Prose  Essays, 

Cowley,  a  native  of  London^  was  a  distinguished  poet 
ot  his  day.  While  yet  at  Westminster  school  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  verses  entitled  ^'  Poetical  Blossoms/' 
which  won  distinction  for  the  author.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  classics^  and  this^  added  to  his  wide  range 
of  well-digested  learning,  would  make  his  verse  most  at- 
tractive, especially  to  the  contemplative  reader,  were  his 
style  not  marred  by  euphuism.  His  prose  style  is  smooth, 
and  free  from  the  defect  of  his  verse.  In  his  prose 
pieces/^  says  Johnson,  "he  forgets  the  conceits  and  appel- 
lations which  mar  his  poetry,  and  gives  a  natural  and 
pleasing  expression  to  his  thoughts/' 

THE  SHOKTKESS  OF  LIFE  AKD  UNCERTAINTY  OF  BICHES. 

Why  dost  thou  heap  up  wealth,  which  thou  must  quit, 

Or,  what  is  worse,  be  left  by  it  ? 

Why  dost  thou  load  thyself  when  thou'rt  to  fly, 

O  man  1  ordained  to  die  ? 
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Why  dost  thou  build  up  stately  rooms  on  high^ 
Thou  who  art  under  ground  to  lie  ? 
Thou  sow'st  and  plant'st,  but  no  fruit  must  see. 
For  death,  alas  !  is  reaping  thee. 

MINOR  POETS. 

Edmund  Waller  (1605-1687)  was  a  poet  greatly  es- 
teemed in  his  own  day,  but  thought  little  of  by  posterity. 
His  "  Eulogy  on  Cromwell    is  considered  his  best  effort. 

Samuel  Butler  (1612-1680)  was  an  extremely  witty 
writer.  His  chief  work,  Hudibras/^  a  sort  of  English 
^^Don  Quixote/^  was  written  in  ridicule  of  the  Puritans. 

Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674),  a  most  unclerical 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  the  author  of 
many  exquisitely  beautiful  lyrics,  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  spoiled  by  licentiousness. 

Sir  William  Davenant  (1605-1668),  poet  laureate, 
who  endeavored  to  make  poetry  the  auxiliary  of  religion 
and  virtue,  was  the  author  of  "  Gondibert/''  a  heroic 
poem,  and  of  several  dramas.  He  became  a  convert  to 
the  Catholic  faith. 

Sir  John  Suckling  (1608-1642),  the  "cavalier  poet,'" 
stands  at  the  head  of  English  writers  of  song. 

Michael  Drayton  (1563-1631)  was  the  author  of 
^'  Polly  Olbion    and  several  other  poems. 

John  Cleveland,  the  poet  of  the  royal  cause,  'during 
the  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  was  the 
author  of  The  King^s  Disguise,^^  "  Petition  to  the  Lord 
Protector  for  the  Scots  KebeV^ a  satire,  "The  Rustic 
Eampart.^^ 

Sir  John  Denham  (1615-1668)  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  called  "  Cooper^s  Hill,^^  which  attracted  unusual 
attention  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

George  Wither  (1588-1667),  the  poet  of  the  parlia- 
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meDtary  cause^  possessed  great  powers  of  satire,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  great  number  of  poems,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Shepherd's  Hunting/'  ^^Wither's  Motto/'  ^^Faire 
Virtue/'  "The  Mistress  of  Philarite/'  and  ^^The  Hymns 
and  Songs  of  the  Church."  His  style  is  natural^  and  free 
from  the  euphuistic  conceits  common  to  the  age. 

Giles  Fletcher  (1588-1623)  wrote  "Christ's  Victory 
and  other  poems. 

Phineas  Fletcher  (1584-1650)  is  a  poet  whose  chief 
fame  rests  on  "The  Purple  Island/'  which  is  the  human 
body. 

Edward  Fairfax  (  -1632)  was  the  first  translator 
of  Tasso  into  English. 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden  (1585-1649)  was  the 
first  Scotch  poet  that  wrote  well  in  English.  His  sonnets 
are  extremely  beautiful. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby  (1603-1648)^  who  surrendered 
country  and  brilliant  prospects  in  order  to  become  a 
Catholic,  was  a  "type  of  the  true  Christian  knight/' 
who  wrote  Observations  on  Browne^s  ^Keligio  Medici/" 
and  several  other  philosophical  v/orks;  and  also  some 
beautiful  poems,  from  one  of  which  we  subjoin  a  passage  : 

Fame,  honor,  beauty,  state,  trains,  blood,  and  birth. 
Are  but  the  fading  blossoms  of  the  earth. 
I  would  be  great,  but  that  the  sun  doth  still 
Level  his  rays  against  the  highest  hill ; 
I  would  be  high,  but  see  the  proudest  oak 
More  subject  to  the  rending  thunder- stroke  ; 
I  would  be  wise,  but  that  the  fox  I  see 
Suspected  guilty,  while  the  ass  goes  free  ; 
I  would  be  fair,  but  see  that  champion  proud, 
The  brightest  sun,  oft  setting  in  a  cloud. 
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RELIGIOUS  POETS. 

CRASH  AW  (1615?-1650.) 

Principal  Works  :  Steps  to  the  Temple  ;  The  Delights  of  the 
Muses  ;  Sacred  Poems ;  Poemata  Latina  ;  Epigrammata  Sacra, 

I.  Richard  Crashaw  was  born  in  London,  and  completed 
his  studies  at  Cambridge.  He  became  a  popular  preacher, 
but  renounced  all  his  worldly  prospects  to  become  a  Catho- 
lic. He  went  to  France,  and  subsequently  to  Italy,  where 
he  became  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Loretto,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  retained  till  his  death. 

n.  Crashaw's  poetry  was  slighted  for  many  years,  but 
of  late  there  has  been  a  movement  towards  assigning  him 
a  high  place  among  English  poets.  He  possessed  a  most 
luxuriant  imagination,  with  wonderful  felicity  of  language, 
and  noble  devotional  fervor.  His"  Steps  to  the  Temple'''  is 
extremely  beautiful.  The  celebrated  line,  "  The  modest 
water  saw  its  God  and  blushed  is  a  translation  of  a  line 
in  one  of  his  Latin  poems.  In  Cowley's  monody  on 
Crashaw  the  following  beautiful  lines  occur  : 

Poet  and  Saint  !  to  thee  alone  are  gi^en 

The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven. 

FROM  crashaw's      HYMN"  TO  THE  NAME  OF  JESUS.  " 

I  sing  the  name  which  none  can  say 

But  touch'd  with  an  interior  ray. 

The  name  of  our  new  peace,  our  good, 

Our  bliss  and  supernatural  blood  ; 

The  name  of  all  our  lives  and  loves. 

Hearken  and  help,  ye  holy  doves ; 

The  high  born  brood  of  day,  you  bright 

Candidates  of  blissful  light ; 

The  heirs  elect  of  love,  whose  names  belong 

Unto  the  everlasting  life  of  song. 
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John  Donne  (1573-1631)^  the  great  Protestant  re- 
ligious poet  of  this  century^  was  born  of  Eoman  Catholic 
parents,  but  after  he  attained  to  manhood,  embraced  Prot- 
estantism, and  distinguished  himself  by  his  sermons 
against  Popery/^  Besides  his  religious  poems,  he  wrote 
satires,  epigrams^  and  miscellaneous  pieces. 

George  Herbert  (1593-1632),  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  the  author  of  '^^The  Temple,'^  a 
series  of  short  religious  poems,  and  "  The  Country  Parson,'^ 
a  prose  work. 

Francis  Quarles  (1592-1644),  was  the  author  of 
many  religious  poems,  the  chief  of  which  is  his  Em- 
blems/' 

PROSE  AUTHORS— PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITERS. 

FRANCIS  BACON  (1561-1626.) 

Pkincipal  Works:  Fifty-eight  Essays;  History  of  the  Beign  of 
Henry  VII ;  Elements  of  the  Laws  of  England ;  Be  Sapien- 
tid  Veterum  ;  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  ;  Novum  Orgamtm. 

I.  This  great  man,  sometimes  called  ^^the  parent  of 
experimental  philosophy  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  He  was 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  embraced  the  law  as  a 
profession.  He  rose  from  honor  to  honor,  till  he  gained 
the  Great  Seal,  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  received  the 
title  of  Baron  Verulam,  and,  the  following  year,  that  of 
Viscount  St.  Albans. 

n.  He  w^as  at  the  zenith  of  his  greatness  when,  in  1621, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  instituted  into  his  conduct  as 
judge,  which  resulted  in  his  being  charged  with  twenty- 
three  specified  acts  of  corruption,  to  all  of  which  he 
pleaded  guilty  and  entreated  for  mercy.  He  was  sentenced 
to  a  fine  of  £40,  and  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleas- 
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iire^  which  was  one  day.  The  remainder  of  his  hfe  was 
passed  in  retirement  and  study. 

III.  The  value  of  Bacon's  contributions  to  Enghsh 
literature  has  never  been  questioned,  and  though  they  v/ere 
all  his  reputation  had  to  rest  upon^  they  would  still  have 
secured  for  him  an  enduring  fame. 

IV.  As  to  his  merits  as  a  philosopher,  opinions  are 
divided.  A  large  number,  among  whom  are  Hallam, 
Dugald  Stewart,  Diderot  and  d^Alembert,  profess  the 
most  ardent  admiration  of  his  genius ;  while  another 
partj^,  to  which  De  Maistre,  Cantu  and  Eohrbacher  be- 
long, maintain  that  his  philosophical  writings  teem  with 
errors,  and  that  the  method  of  induction,  to  which  men 
have  given  the  title  of  Baconian,  was  originated  by  Aris- 
totle, and  applied  by  many  modern  philosophers  before 
Bacon's  time.  ' 

V.  Both  this  praise  and  blame  of  Bacon  appear  to  be 
more  than  the  facts  in  the  case  warrant.  His  greatest 
merit  appears  to  have  been  the  urging  of  the  practice  of 
the  inductive  method  in  physical  science  ;  his  greatest 
fault,  that  of  implying  throughout  his  works,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  man  knows  nothing  save  through  experience 
and  observation.  This  principle,  followed  to  its  logical 
conclusions,  led  the  way  to  materialism  and  atheism. 

VI.  Three  centuries  and  a  half  before  Francis  Bacon's 
time,  England's  first  scientist,  the  Franciscan  monk, 
Eoger  Bacon,  attempted  to  achieve  in  science  exactly  what 
w^as  achieved  in  the  sixteenth,  but  failed  because  the 
mental  soil  of  his  age  was  not  prepared  for  his  opinions." 
There  is  a  similarity  in  the  thoughts,  and  even  in  the 
modes  of  expression,  of  the  two  Bacons,  which  it  is  harJ 
to  account  for,  if  the  chancellor  had  not  access  to  the 
manuscripts  left  by  the  monk,  which,  however,  is  far  from 
improbable. 
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VII.  Bacon's  Essays  show  liim  to  be  the  greatest 
master  of  prose  in  liis  day,  and  to  have  had  a  deep  in- 
sight into  human  nature.'' — Ooppee. 

OF  ADYERSITY. 
Essay  Y: 

The  Vertue  of  Prosperity  is  Temperance,  the  Vertne  of  Adversity 
is  Fortitude,  which  in  Morals  is  the  more  Heroical  Vertue.  Pros- 
perity is  the  Blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Adversity  is  the 
Blessing  of  the  New  ;  which  carrieth  the  greater  Benediction,  and 
the  Clearer  Revelation  of  God's  Favor.  Yet  even  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament if  you  listen  to  David's  harpe  you  shall  heare  as  many 
Hers3-like  ay  res  as  Carols;  and  the  Pencil  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  hath 
laboured  more  in  describing  the  Afflictions  of  Joh  than  the  Felicities 
of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  mtliout  many  Feares  and  Distastes ; 
and  Adcerslty  is  not  without  Comforts  and  Hopes.  We  see  in 
Needle- workes  and  Imbroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  Lively 
Worke  upon  a  Sad  and  Solemn  Ground,  than  to  have  a  Darke  and 
Melancholy  Worke  upon  a  Lightsome  Ground  :  judge,  therefore,  of 
the  Pleasure  of  the  Heart  by  the  Pleasure  of  the  Eye,  Certainly 
Vertue  is  like  pretious  Odours,  most  fragrant  when  they  are  in- 
censed or  crushed  :  For  Prosperity  doth  best  discover  Vice,  but 
Adversity  doth  best  discover  Vertue. 

HISTORIANS. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1552-1618),  a  valorous  knight 
and  skillful  navigator,  was  the  author  of  The  History 
of  the  World written  while  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
He  also  wrote  some  beautiful  lyric  poems.  He  v/as  put 
to  death  upon  an  absurd  charge  of  treason, 

Samuel  Daniel  (1562-1619),  ^'well  languaged  Dan- 
iel/''wrote  the  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster/^  and  some  iDcautifal 
poems. 

Richard  Knolle  (.      -      ),  to  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
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gives  the  first  place  among  EngliBh  hiBtorians^  wrote 

The  History  of  the  Turks/'  in  1610. 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  (1600-1673),  was 
a  statesman,  and  author  of  many  valuable  works,  the  chief 
of  which  is  '^Tbe  History  of  the  Eebellion^^  against 
Charles  I.  He  also  wrote  "  History  of  the  Sebellion  and 
Civil  Wars  in  Ireland,^*  and  S3veral  political  works. 

Thomas  Fuller  (1608-1661)  was  the  author  of  a 
delightful  book,  entitled,  The  Worthies  of  England/^ 
He  was  also  the  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  Church  of 
England, 

Captain  John  Smith  (1579-1631),  the  celebrated 
nayigator^  wrote  the  General  History  of  Virginia,  Hew 
England  and  the  Summer  Isles,^^  and  edited  a  General 
History/^  of  which  he  wrote  two  books.  He  also  wrote 
his  "Travels/" 

Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.— This  great  work,  ^ 
which  was  finished  in  1636^  is  a  History  of  Ireland, 
and  was  written  by  four  learned  Irishmen,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Michael  O^Clery,  a  Franciscan  Friar,  assisted 
by  two  other  O'Clerys  and  one  O^Mulconry.  It  is  a  most 
yalnable  and  accurate  work. 

William  Camden  (1551-1623),  a  famous  antiquary, 
was  also  the  author  of  a  History  of  England  in  Latin. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITERS. 

John  Bunyan  (1628-1680)  wrote  a  celebrated  allegory 
called  "  Pilgrim's  Progress/^ 

Izaak  Walton  (1593-1683)  is  a  quaint  writer,  of  con- 
siderable repute.  His  chief  work  is  his  Complete 
Angler/' 

Edward  Philips  (1630-1680)  was  one  of  the  earliest 
authors  who  attempted  to  make  a  dictionary. 
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John  Wallis  (1G16-1703)  was  the  author  of  the  first 
English  grammar. 

Richard  Hackluyt  (1553-1616)  wrote  an  account  of 
his  Voyages/'  a  valuable  addition  to  the  works  relative 
to  the  early  settlement  of  America. 

John  Locke  (1632-1704)  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated work^  entitled^  "An  Essay  Concerning  the  Human 
Understanding.''  "Locke/''  says  Cardinal  Newman,  ''is 
scarcely  an  honor  to  English  literature  in  the  standard  of 
truth,  grave  and  manly  as  he  is." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1682)  possessed  a  most 
original  mind.  His  chief  works  are  "Eeligio  Medici" 
(The  Eeligion  of  a  Pliysi(;ian),  "Vulgar  Errors/'  and 
^^IJrn  Burial." 

Reverend  Thomas  White  (1582-1676),  an  eminent 
philosopher  and  a  Catholic  priest,  was  the  author  of 
"  Dialogues  Concerning  the  Judgment  of  Common  Sense 
in  the  Choice  of  Eeligion,"  Eeligion  and  Eeason  Mut- 
ually Corresponding  and  Assisting  Each  Other,"  and  sev- 
eral other  works. 

Robert  Burton  (1576-1640)  is  best  known  by  his  cu- 
rious and  learned  work,  "  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
which  Dr.  Johnson  said  was  the  only  book  that  could 
make  him  rise  an  hour  earlier  than  he  wished. 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

A.D.  1600-1700. — This  century  in  America  was  a 
period  of  settlement,  and  was  marked  by  no  striking  his- 
torical event. 

PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE. 

I.  The  Seventeenth  Century  was  marked  by  little  or  no 
intellectual  activity  in  the  Colonies.  Both  the  leisure  and 
the  peace,  which  are  necessary  to  the  creation  of  a  litera- 
ture, were  absent  from  these  Httle  settlements  which 
dotted  the  wilderness  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  in  which 
the  struggle  for  existence  was  rendered  bitter  by  the  con- 
stant dread  of  cruel  Indian  foes. 

II.  Catholics  met  with  no  more  toleration  in  the  New 
World  than  they  had  found  at  home,  except  for  two  brief 
periods,  during  which  they  rose  to  power,  once  in  Mary- 
land, under  Lord  Baltimore,  and  once  in  New  York, 
during  the  reign  of  James  II,  the  last  Catholic  King  of 
England  ;  and  it  is  their  glory  that  during  both  of  these 
they  exercised  religious  toleration. 

III.  But  these  were  the  only  intermissions  to  the  relig- 
ious intolerance  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  them  until 
after  the  Eevolution,  and  which  prevented  them,  until 
after  that  event,  from  reprinting  the  Bible  or  any  other 
religious  book. 

IV.  The  only  English  work  that  we  know  was  written 
by  a  Catholic  during  this  century,  in  America,  is  a  little 
poem  written  by  Father  Lewis,  an  English  Jesuit,  on  his 
journey  from  Patapsco  to  Annapolis. 
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THE  FIRST  WORKS  WRITTEN  IN  AMERICA. 

L  Alexander  Whitaker  {  -  ),  one  of  the  set- 
tlers in  the  town  of  Henrico^  was  the  author  of  the  first 
English  work  written  in  America.  It  was  entitled  Grood 
Newes  from  Virginia.'^  Whitaker  sent  his  work  to  the 
Virginia  Company  in  London,  by  whom  it  was  published. 

IL  William  Stachey  (  -  ),  first  Secretary  of 
the  Virginia  Company,  wrote  a  work  called,  "A  History 
of  Travaile  into  Virginia  Britannia/'^  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  it  was  written  in  America  or  not.  It  is  thought 
to  have  been  composed  about  1678. 

III.  William  Wood  (  -  ),  a  resident  of  Ply- 
mouth Colony,  wrote  a  descriptive  poem  entitled,  ^'  New 
England's  Prospect,''  which  was  published  in  London  in 
1634.    This  work  has  a  distinctly  American  flavor. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  PUBLISHED  IN  AMERICA. 

I.  The  first  printing  press  in  the  British  Colonies  was 
set  up  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
The  first  book  printed  was  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  in 
1640.  Its  verses  were  not  always  so  smooth  and  elegant 
as  might  have  been  expected  or  desired. 

THE  FIRST  PURELY  LITERARY  PRODUCTION  IN 
AMERICA. 

GEORGE    SANDYS  (1577-1648). 

I.  George  Sandys  was  the  son  of  an  Anglican  clergy- 
man. He  came  out  to  the  New  World  as  treasurer  to  the 
Virginia  Colony,  and  it  v/as  on  the  banks  of  the  James' 
Eiver  that  he  wrote  the  translation  of  '^Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses/' which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  L 

II.  As  to  the  merits  of  Sandys^  work,  Bancroft  says : 
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"  His  yerse  was  tolerated  by  Dryden^  and  praised  by  Izaak 
Walton/''  Sandys  was  a  noted  traveler^  and  published  a 
book^  in  folio,  containing  a  description  of  the  Turkish 
Empire^,  the  Holy  Land^  and  the  unfrequented  portions 
of  Italy;  a  work  which  was  highly  esteemed  at  that  time. 

EXTRACT  FROM  SANDYS^  '^METAMORPHOSES." 

The  Golden  Age  was  first,  wliich  uncomperd. 
And  without  rale,  in  faith  and  truth  exceVd. 
As  then  there  was  no  punishment,  nor  fear, 
Nor  threatening  laws,  in  brass,  prescribed  were  ; 
Nor  suppliant  crouching"  pris'ners  shook  to  see 

Their  acgrie  judge  

In  firm  content 
And  harmless  ease  their  happy  days  were  spent. 
The  yet  free  earth  did  of  her  own  accord, 
Untorn  with  ploughs,  all  sorts  of  fruit  afford. 
Content  with  nature's  unenforced  food. 
They  gather  wildings,  strawb'ries  of  the  wood, 
Sour  cornels,  what  upon  the  bramble  grows. 
And  acorns  which  Jove's  spreading  oak  bestows. 

OTHER  POETS. 

1.  Michael  Wigglesworth  (1631-1705)  was  a  stud-= 
ent,  later  a  tutor,  in  Harvard  College,  and  then  for  almost 
fifty  years  pastor  of  the  church  at  Maiden.  He  was  the 
author  of  two  poems,  "  Day  of  Doom  and  Meat  out 
of  the  Eater,^^  both  of  which  were  widely  read. 

n.  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet  (1612-1672),  the  daughter 
of  one  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  wife  of  another, 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  ranking  first  among  the  Ameri- 
can poets  of  her  day.  Her  principal  poem  is  The  Four 
Elements,'^  of  w^hich  Duyckin^k  says  :  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  if  there  is  not  much  poetry  in  these  produc- 
tions, there  is  considerable  information.'^ 
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HI.  Peter  Folger  (1618-1690),  maternal  grandfather 
to  Benjamin  Franklin^  was  the  author  of  a  poem  called 
"'A  Looking-Glass  for  the  Times/'  which  ohtained  some 
celebrity. 

THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

I.  With  the  Puritans,  religion  was  a  passion,  and  all 
things  else  were  regarded  by  them  as  useless,  if  not  sinful. 
In  consequence,  the  intellectual  manifestations  among 
them  during  this  period  were  nearly  all  of  a  theological 
character. 

II.  The  principal  exponents  of  the  theological  school 
of  writers  were  Cotton  and  Increase  Mather,  Hooker^, 
Williard,  Edwards,  and  Eliot. 

III.  Roger  Williams,  who  was  banished  from  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  for  preaching  in  favor  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  Providence, 
was  the  author  of  several  theological  works,  the  chief  of 
which  was  ^'  The  Bloody  Tenet  of  Persecution  for  Cause 
of  Conscience  Discussed.^^  He  also  wrote  '^A  Key  into 
the  Language  of  America." 


Principal  Contemporary  Writers,  18th  Century. 


AMeriea, 

Golden,  1683-17:6 
Edwards,  170b- 1/85 
Franklin,  17C6-1790 
Hopkinson,  1(33-1791 
Ramsay,  1749-1615 
Trumbull,  1750-1831 
Barlow,  1755-1812 
Brown,  1771-1810 


England. 

De  Foe,  1661-1731 
Addison,  1672-1719 
Pope,  16i8-1732 
Richardson,  1689-1767 
ChaUoner,  1691-1781 
Fielding,  1707-1754 
Johnson,  1709-1784 
Alban  Butler,  1700-1773 
Gray,  1716-1771 
Cowper,  1731-1800 


Scotland. 

Thompson,  1700-1748 
Hume,  1711-1776 
Robertson.  1721-1793 
Burns,  1759-1796 


Ireland. 

Writers  in  Irish. 

O'Flaherty,  

O'Carolan,  

Writers  in  English. 

Swift,  1667-1745 
Steele,  1671-1729 
Sterne,  1713-1768 
Goldsmith,  1728-1774 
Burke,  1728-1797 
Sheridan,  1751-1816 


Portugal. 

JosS  —  1745 

de  Bocage,  1766-1805 


France, 

Eollin,  1661-1741 

J.  B.  Rousseau,  1670-1741 

Montesquieu,  1689-1755 

Voltaire,  1694-1VT8 

J.  J.  Rousseau,  1712-1778 

Buffon,  li 07-1788 

La  Place,  1749-1827 

Chenier,  1762-1794 

St.  Pierre,  1737-1814 

J.  de  Maistre,  1754-1821 


Sweden. 

Bellman,  1740-1795 
Oxenstjerna,  175C-1818 
Kellgren,  1751-1795 
Leopold,  1756-1829 
Linnoeus,  1707-1778 


Spain, 

de  la  Cruz.  1781-1799 
Moratin  the  Elder, 

1737-1780 
Jovellanos.  1744-1811 
Zuarte,  1750-1791 
Melendez,  1754-1817 
Quentana,  1772  — 
Gonzalez,  —  17i]4 
Montiano,  


Italy. 

Bianchini,  1662-1729 
Vico,  1670-1744 
Muratori,  16  <  2-1750 
Maffei,  1675-1755 
Metastasio,  1698-1782 
Parini,  1729-1799 
Tiraboschi,  1731-1794 
Mascheroni,  1750-1800 
Alfieri,  1749-1803 
Yolta,  1745-182?' 


Denmark. 

Evald,  1743-1709 
Rahbek,  1760-1830 
Baggesen,  1764-1826 


Germany. 

Haller,  1708-1777 
Gleim,  1719-1803 
Klopstock,  1724-1803 
Lessing,  1729-1781 
Wieland,  1733-1813 
Herder,  1741-1803 
Kant,  1724-1804 
Richter,  1763-1825 
Winckelmann,  1717-1768 
Schiller,  1759-1805 


Holland. 

Poot,  1689-1732 
Langendijk.  1662-1735 
Hoogvliet,  1689-1763 
Van  Haren,  1710-1758 
Madame  Van  Merken, 

—  1789 
Van  Winter,  —  1795 


Poland. 

Konarski,  1700-1773 
Zaluski,  1724.1786 
Czartoryski,  1731-1823 
Krasicki,  1739-1802 
Naruzewisc,  1753-1796 


Enssia. 

Lomonosof,  1711-1765 
Sumarakof,  1718-1777 
Kheraskof,  1733-1807 
Derzhavin,  1743-1816 


Saintly  Personages. 

St.  Alphonsus  Liguori, 

1696-1787 
Blessed  Leonard  of  Port 

Maurice,  1676-1751 
Ven.  La  Salle,  1651-1719 
St.  Veronica  Giuliani, 

1660-1727 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross, 

1694-1775 
Ven  Anna  Taigi, 

1769-1837 
Catharine  Emmerich, 

1774-1824 
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HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

English  Sovereigns  :  WlUiam  III  (  -1702) ;  Anne  (1702-1714). 
Line  of  Hanover  :  George  L  (1714-1727)  ;  George  II.  (1727-1760) ; 
George  III.  {lim-  ). 

A.  D.  1700-1800.— L  The  reign  of  William  III.  was 
unmarl^ed  by  any  striking  event.  Dnring  (iiat  of  Anne, 
the  union  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Parliaments  took 
place^  and  England  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  which  ended  it,  she 
made  the  acquisition  of  Gibraltar,  wliich  has  since  insured 
her  naval  ascendency  in  the  Mediterranean. 

II.  As  Anne  died  without  direct  heirs,  the  crown  passed 
to  George  I.,  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  Settlement  passed  in  1701.  During  his 
reign  the  political  parties  of  Tories  and  Whigs  became 
conspicuous.  The  Tojies  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts;  the  Whigs  upheld  the  Hanoverians. 

III.  During  the  reign  of  George  II.,  England  was  in- 
volved in  the  vv^ar  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  also  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  followed  after  a  short  time. 
This  was  ended  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  by  a  "  Peace 
at  Paris,^'  by  which  France  ceded  to  England  and  Spain 
her  conquests  in  North  America.  She  also  ceded  to 
England  all  right  to  military  settlements  in  India,  and 
consequently  the  British  Empire  in  India  dates  from  this 
time. 
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IV.  The  reign  of  the  iiarrow-mmcled  George  IV.,  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  English  his- 
tory— the  American  Eevolution.  This  was  followed  by 
the  French  Kevolution,  which  embroiled  Europe  in  new 
Continental  wars. 


This  has  been  called  the  classical  age,  because  its 
authors  professed  to  imitate  classic  models.  The  best 
talents  of  the  age  busied  themselves  with  the  translation 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Not  originality,  but  artifi- 
cial correctness  and  brilliancy  of  diction  characterize  this 
epoch. 


ALEXANDER    POPE  (1688-1744). 

Principal  Works  :  Essay  on  Man  ;  Essay  on  Criticism  :  Rape  of 
the  Lock ;  The  Dunciad ;  Messiah;  Translation  of  the  Mad. 

I.  Alexander  Pope  was  born  in  London,  of  Eoman 
Catholic  parents.  As  he  v/as  an  extremely  delicate  child, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  school,  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  Catholic  priest,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  He  conducted  his  later  education 
himself.  As  a  child  he  was  extremely  fond  of  poetry,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  wrote  his  Pastorals,'^  a  work  which 
displayed  the  musical  versification  which  was  to  be  Pope^s 
distinguishing  characteristic. 

II.  Two  years  later,  he  wrote  the  "  Eape  of  The  Lock^^ 
(the  finest  mock-heroic  poem  in  our  language).    In  17e33 


PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE. 


Representative  Poets. 


Representative  Prose  Writers. 
JOSEPH  ADDISON. 
SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 
WILLIAM  COWPER. 


POETS. 
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he  wrote  ^^The  Essay  on  Man/^  the  greatest  of  his  poems, 
though  in  it  he  puts  forth  a  false  theory  of  rehgion,  mak- 
ing God  the  author  of  moral  evil.  At  least  two  of  his 
poemS;,  January  and  May/^  and  '^The  Epistle  of  Eloise 
to  Abelard/'  must  be  objected  to  as  lacking  in  modesty. 
"But,  taking  his  works  as  a  Avhole/^  says  Cardinal  New- 
man, "  w^e  may  surely  acquit  them  of  being  dangerous  to 
the  reader,  whether  on  the  score  of  morals  or  of  faith/^ 

III.  "  If  Pope  must  yield  to  other  poets  in  fertility  of 
fancy, — inpoint  of  propriety,  clearness  and  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, he  can  yield  to  none.^' — Warton. 

IV.  This  great  man  is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
rank  among  the  poets  of  our  nation,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  none  but  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Dryden. — Dr.  Jolmson. 

EXTEACT  EROM  "ESSAY  OK  CRITICISM.'^ 

Trust  not  yourself ;  but,  your  defects  to  know, 

Make  use  of  every  friend — and  every  foe. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ! 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  : 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts. 

In  f earl-ess  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  Art. 

While,  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind, 

Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind  ; 

But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 

New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise  : 

So  pleased,  at  first,  the  towering  Alps  we  try. 

Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky ; 

The  Eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last : 

But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 

The  growing*  labors  of  the  lengthen'd  way  ; 

The  increasing  prospect  tries  our  wandering  eyes. 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise. 
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THE  DYIKG  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL, 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame ! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying, 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  ! 

Hark !  they  whisper :  Angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away  ! 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite. 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirit,  draws  my  breath  ; 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death? 

The  world  recedes,  it  disappears. 

Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  ;  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring: 

Lend,  lend  your  wings,  I  mount,  I  fly, 

O  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  death  !  where  is  thy  sting? 

DETACHED  COUPLETS. 

'Tis  with  our  j  udgments  as  our  watches  ;  none 
Gfo  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

Essay  on  Criticism,  line  10. 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed, 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed.  Ih.  297. 

Words  are  like  leaves  ;  and  where  they  most  abound. 

Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found.  lb.  310. 

Envy  will  Merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue  ; 

But,  like  a  shadow,  prove  the  substance  true.  '  lb.  467. 


Good  nature  and  good  sense  must  ever  join  ; 
To  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  Divine, 
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EDWARD   YOUNG  (1681-1765). 

Principal  Works  :    Night    Thoughts ;   Revengey  a  Tragedy ; 
Satires. 

I.  Young,  who  stands  high  in  the  second  class  of  poets, 
was  born  in  Hampshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In 
middle  life  he  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George  II. 

II.  From  1742  to  1744  he  published  his  greatest 
work,  Night  Thoughts.'^  This  poem,  which  embodies 
a  series  of  solemn  reflections  on  life,  death,  and  immor- 
tality, is  divided  into  nine  books,  each  of  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest.  It  displays  luxuriance  of  imagina- 
tion and  originality  of  thought,  but  the  style  is  artificial, 
and,  to  quote  Dr.  Johnson,  one  cannot  find  twenty 
lines  together  without  some  extrayagance."" 

SLEEP. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep ! 

He,  like  tlie  world,  liis  ready  visit  pays 

Where  Fortune  smiles  ;  tlie  wretched  he  forsakes  ; 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe, 

And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

XIGHT. 

Night,  sable  goddess  !  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  dead !  and  darkness,  how  profound  ! 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  object  finds  ; 
Creation  sleeps.    'Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause  !  prophetic  of  her  end. 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  ! 
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How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him  such  ! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes ! 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mixt, 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distinguish'd  link  in  Being's  endless  chain, 
Midway  from  Nothing  to  the  Deity ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt ! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonor'd,  still  divine ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  ! 
A  heir  of  glory  !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal  !  insect  infinite! 
A  worm  !  a  god  ! — I  tremble  at  myself. 
And  in  myself  am  lost!  At  home  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own  :  How  reason  reels ! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distress'd  !  what  joy,  what  dread: 
Alternately  transported,  and  alarm'd  ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life  ?  or  what  destroy  ? 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave  ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 


THOMAS  GRAY  (1716-1761). 

Principal  Wokks  :  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard ;  Ode 
on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College  ;  Odes  on  other  subjects. 

1.  This  emiBeDt  poet  aud  ripe  scholar  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  He  led  a 
quiet^  uneventful,  and  studious  life.  In  1768  he  obtained 
the  professorship  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge. 

n.  Gray^s  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  Elegy/'  in  which 
naturalness  of  thought  and  exquisite  beauty  of  expression 
combine  to  make  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English 
literature.  Gray's  other  poetical  compositions^  while  ex- 
hibiting great  power  and  sweetness,  betray  more  artifi- 
ciality and  over-elaboration  in  their  style.  . 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  ELEGY. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heaj), 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleej). 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke  ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a  field  ! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  I 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  nrn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  Death. 
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Perliaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll  ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark,  un fathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  : 

And  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

JAMES  THOMSON  (1700-1748). 
PRmciPAL  WoKKS  :  TJie  Seasons  ;  Castle  of  Indolence ;  Tragedies. 

I.  Thomson,  who  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  England^s 
descriptive  poets,  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Immediately  after  that 
event  he  came  to  London,  and  there,  between  1726  and 
1730,  published  his  Seasons, which,  after  a  period  of 
neglect,  attained  a  popularity  which  it  has  never  lost,  and 
in  1748,  his  greatest  work,  "The  Castle  of  Indolence.'^ 

II.  Thomson  is  frequently  lacking  in  simplicity  and 
chasteness  of  style,  but  this  fault,  which  was  that  of  his 
age,  is  atoned  for  by  a  strong  and  copious  fancy,  which 
enabled  him  to  enrich  poetry  with  a  variety  of  new  and 
original  images,  which  he  painted  from  nature  itself. 

WIOTEE. 

Through  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower  descends, 
At  first  thin-wavering  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad  and  wide  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherished  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white  : 
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'Tis  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 
Along  the  mazy  current.    Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun. 
Faint  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray. 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid  and  chill. 
Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man. 

WILLIAM    COLLINS  (1720-1756). 

Principal  Works:  Odes,  Descriptive  and  Allegorical;  Oriental 
Eclogues. 

I.  Collins  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  England's  lyric 
poets.  He  was  born  at  Chichester,  the  son  of  a  hatter^ 
who  contrived  to  educate  liim  at  Winchester  school  and 
Oxford.  His  career  as  an  author  was  full  of  disappoint- 
ment, whose  bitterness  was  increased  by  poverty. 

II.  He  unwisely  sought  relief  from  his  troubles  in  al- 
coholic stimulants,  whose  continued  use  brought  on  a  fit 
of  temporary  insanity.  The  last  j^ears  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  his  native  place  in  the  care  of  his  sister. 

in.  Collins'  "  Ode  on  the  Passions/'  is  exquisitely  felic- 
itous in  conception,  while  the  striking  personifications  with 
which  it  abounds  are  worked  out  in  the  true  lyrical 
spirit." — Jenkins, 

HOPE. 

But  thou,  O  Hope  !  with  eyes  so  fair. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail. 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong  ; 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close  ; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair  : 
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And  longer  liad  slie  sung,  but  with  a  frown 

Revenge  impatient  rose  ; 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down. 

And,  with  a  withering  look^ 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe  ; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat  ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  di-eary  pause  between. 

Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien. 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting  from  his  head. 

OLIVER    GOLDSMITH  (1728-1774). 

Principal  Works  :  Poetry — The  Deserted  Village  ;  The  Trawler. 
Prose  Works — The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  History  of  Animated 
Nature  ;  History  of  England.  Comedies — She  Stoops  to  Conquer; 
The  Good-Nat ared  Man. 

L  This  gifted  writer^  of  whom  it  has  been  well  said, 
"  that  he  left  scarcely  any  style  of  writing  untouched,  and 
touched  nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn/'  was  born  in 
the  coanty  of  Longford,  Ireland,  and  educated  at  the 
Dublin  University. 

II.  After  making  a  tour  of  Europe  on  foot,  he  settled 
down  to  a  literary  life- in  London,  and  formed  one  of  that 
immortal  group  of  literary  men  that  made  the  eight- 
eenth century  famous.  In  1764,  he  published  his  poem, 
"The  Traveler/''  and  six  years  later,  ^'The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage, which  has  been  justly  termed,  "one  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  English  language.^'  His  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field ^'  is  a  tale  of  English  domestic  life,  and  is  marked  by 
the  utmost  fidelity  to  nature.  His  "  History  of  Animated 
Nature''  is  a  condensation  of  Buffon's  Histoire  Naturelle. 

III.  "  Goldsmith,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  was  one  of 
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the  most  delightful  writers  in  the  language.  His  yerse 
flows  like  a  limpid  stream." — ■RazlitL 

IV.  From  the  excitement  of  our  present  literature^ 
whether  genuine  or  spurious^  it  is  a  pleasant  change  to 
take  up  tlie  tranquil  pages  of  Goldsmith— to  feel  the  sunny 
glow  of  his  thoughts  upon  our  hearts,  and  on  our  fancier 
the  gentle  music  of  his  words." — Giles. 

THE  VILLAGE  PASTOR, 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway  ; 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile  ; 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed, 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  liffcs  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunsliine  settles  on  its  head. 

THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way. 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school  ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning's  face  ; 
Full  w^ell  they  laughed  wnth  counterfeited  glee 
Af  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
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Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  roiiDd, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned  : 
Yet  he  was  kind  ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught^ 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage  y 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge  ; 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill. 
For  even  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  >still  ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  sound. 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around  ; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame  ;  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed  is  forgot, 

WILLIAM  COWPER  (1731-1800). 

Principal  Works:  Tlie  Task;  Tirocinium  ;  Ballad  of  John  GU- 
pin;  Translation  of  Homer  ;  Letters,  and  SJiort  Poems. 

I.  ^'  Cowper  is  the  most  important  English  poet  of  the 
period  between  Pope  and  the  illnstrions  group^  headed  by 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  Shelley,  which  arose  out  of  the 
intellectual  fennent  of  the  European  Eeyolution/''  He 
was  born  in  Hertfordshire,  and  passed  a  quiet  and  un- 
eventful life,  which,  though  rich  in  the  most  tender  and 
devoted  friendship,  was  darkened  by  periods  of  insanity. 
Cowper  was  a  believer  in  the  gloomy  religious  doctrine  of 
Calvin,  and  his  madness  seems  to  have  had  its  root  in  his 
belief  that  he  was  rejected  of  heaven.  Cowper  is  prac- 
tically the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of  poetry — an 
honor  he  owes  chiefly  to  his  reality  and  naturalness.*' 
— Angus. 

II.  '"Of  the  lyrical  depth  and  passion  of  the  great 
Revolution  poets,  Cowper  is  wholly  devoid.  Tenderness 
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he  has,  and  pathos  as  well  as  playfulness  ;  he  has  unfail- 
ing grace  and  ease  ;  he  has  clearness  like  that  of  a  trout- 
stream/' — Life  of  Coioper. 


LINES  CIS"  THE  RECEIPT  OF  HIS  MOTHER'S  PICTURE, 

O  that  those  lips  had  language !   Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine— thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me  ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say  : 

Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away.'* 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize— 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it  !)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honor  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own  : 

And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 

Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief ; 

Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 

A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother  !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 

Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 

Hover 'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 

Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun? 

Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss ; 

Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 

Ah  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers — Yes. 

I  heard  the  bell  toH'd  on  thy  burial  day, 

I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 

And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 

A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  ! 

But  was  it  such? — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone, 

Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
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May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wish'd  I  long  believed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled, 
Dupe  of  to-morrow,  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-1796). 
Principal  Works  :  Short  Poems  and  Songs. 

I.  This  celebrated  Scotch  poet  was  born  in  Ayrshire, 
the  son  of  a  small  farmer.  He  received  no  other  educa- 
tion than  that  which  the  parish  school  afforded.  In  1786 
he  published  his  first  volume  of  poems,  which  obtained 
for  him  a  period  of  the  most  brilliant  social  success  in 
Edinburgh. 

II.  In  1788  he  returned  to  Ayrshire,  and,  with  the 
profits  gained  from  his  books,  purchased  a  farm,  upon 
which  he  settled  with  his  wife.  But  as  time  went  on,  his 
convivial  habits  betrayed  him  into  a  habit  of  drunken- 
ness, and  he  sank  into  an  untimely  grave. 

III.  "Burns,^'  says  Professor  Wilson,  "is  by  far  the 
greatest  poet  that  ever  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the 
people,  and  lived  and  died  in  an  humble  condition. 

TO  A  MOUISTTAIK  DAISY, 

On  turning  one  down  with  the  plough  in  April,  1786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou'st  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  : 
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For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thj  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi  speckled  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 
The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth  : 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield. 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorn st  the  histie  stibble -field, 

Unseen,  alane. 

OTHER  POETS. 

Allan  Ramsay  (1685-1758)  was  the  author  of  The 
Gentle  Shepherd/'  which,  unfortunately  for  English 
lovers  of  poetry,  is  written  in  the  Scotch  dialect. 

Mark  Akenside  (1721-1770)  was  the  author  of  a 
didactic  poem,  called  "  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination/^  of 
which  it  has  been  said  that  its  principal  characteristic  is 
lack  of  imagination. 

William  Shenstone  (1714-1763)  wrote  "  The  Pas- 
toral Ballad/^  regarded  by  many  critics  as  the  best  spe- 
cimen of  its  kind  in  English  poetry,  and  "  The  School- 
mistress,''  a  charming  poem  written  in  imitation  of 
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Spenser's  manner.  He  also  wrote  some  pleasing  prose 
"Essays  on  Men  and  Manners/' 

John  Gay  (1688-1732)  is  best  known  in  literature  by 
his  "Fables.''  He  alse  wrote  "The  Beggar's  Opera/' 
which  is  too  licentious  for  perusal,  '*^The  Shepherd's 
Week/'  and  several  dramas,  all  of  them  failures. 

Thomas  Parneil  (1679-1718),  an  Irishman  and  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  wrote  "The  Hermit,"  ^^Night-piece 
on  Death,"    Hymn  to  Contentment,"  and  other  poems. 

James  Beattie  (1735-1803)  wrote  "  The  Minstrel," 
a  ]3oem  in  Spenserian  stanza,  and  some  philosophic  prose 
works,  the  chief  of  which  is  "  An  Essay  on  Truth." 

James  Macpherson  (1722-1808),  a  Scotchman, 
created  a  great  sensation  by  his  publication  of  the  "Poems 
of  Ossian/'"^  which  he  declared  to  be  Celtic  poetry  that  he 
had  woven  and  translated  from  materials  gathered  from, 
the  natives  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Johnson  and 
his  school  pronounced  him  an  impostor,  but  after  more 
thorough  investigation  in  the  present  century,  he  is 
proved  to  have  been  in  the  main  sincere. 

Matthew  Prior  (1664-1721)  was  the  author  of  "  The 
City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,"  a  satire  upon 
Dryden's  ^^Hind  and  Panther."  He  also  wrote  "Solo- 
mon," "  Alma,"  and  some  charming  lyrics. 

Thomas  Chatterton  (1752-1770)  has  a  most  sin- 
gular and  touching  history.  A  mere  boy,  he  contrived  to 
deceive  many  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  his  time,  and 
imposed  upon  them  as  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, sermons,  tales,  and  poems  written  by  himself. 
After  a  short  and  troubled  career  in  London,  he  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Thomas  Percy  (1722-1811),  a  bishop  of  the  Anglican 


*  Ossian  was  a  famous  Irish  poet  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  ahout  A,  D.  300. 
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Churcli^  enriched  English  literature  with  a  collection  of 
the  old  ballads  of  the  language^  under  the  name^, "  Percy's 
Eeliques." 

Richard  Savage  (1696-1743),  a  man  who,  according 
to  his  biographer,  Dr.  Johnson,  would  have  adorned  the 
highest  places,  but  who  led  a  wild  and  adventurous  life, 
v/as  the  author  of  ^^  The  Wanderer, ^'  The  Tragedy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,''  and  "The  Bastard/' 

Robert  Blair  (1699-1747),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  wa^ 
the  author  of  The  Grave/^  which  was  at  one  time  much 
read,  but  is  now  forgotten. 

William  Falconer  (1730-1769),  the  son  of  a  barber 
in  Edinburgh,  who  went  to  sea  while  very  young,  was  the 
author  of  a  poem  of  considerable  merit, "  The  Shipwreck/^ 

John  Wolcot  (1738-1819),  better  known  as  ^  Peter 
Pindar,'  was  a  satirical  writer.  His  best  known  produc- 
tions are  ^^Apple  Dumplings  and  a  King,"  Epistles  to  a 
Fallen  Minister, ^^The  Loudad,"  "  Odes  to  Mr.  Paine." 

Ambrose  Philips,  for  whom  Pope  invented  the  name 
of  Namby-Pamby ;  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  and  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore  are  among  the  minor  poets  of 
this  century. 

PROSE  WRITERS— ESSAYISTS. 

JOSEPH    ADDISON  (1672-1719), 

Principal  Works  :  Poetry :  The  Campaign ;  Cato,  a  Tragedy. 
Prose:  Essays  in  The  Spectator ;  Bmdences  of  Christianity ;  Re- 
marks <tn  Italy. 

I.  Joseph  Addison,  the  prince  of  English  essayists^  was 
born  in  Wiltshire,  England,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In 
return  for  the  poem  of  "  The  Campaign/'  written  to  exalt 
Marlborough,  he  was  appointed  to  several  lucrative  posts 
under  government^  and  finally  made  one  of  the  Secretaries 
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of  State.  In  1709,  his  friend  Steele  started The  Tatler/^ 
to  which  Addison  contributed  forty-two  essays. 

II.  In  the  following  year,  Addison  himself  started  "  The 
Spectator/'  whose  design  and  execution  are  the  crowning 
eyidence  of  his  powers.  Its  aim  was  to  create  a  trne 
standard  in  morals,  manners,  art,  and  literature.  Addi- 
son was  now  in  his  trne  sphere^  and  thus,  "while  his  writ- 
ings educated  his  own  generation^  they  have  delineated  it 
for  all  posterity  after  him.'' 

III.  At  the  age  of  forty-four,  Addison  married  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  survived  this  not  over- 
happy  union  but  four  years.  His  writings  nowhere  dis- 
play hostility  to  Catholicism,  save  in  his  "  Travels  in 
Italy,^'  which  frequently  display  him  as    a  vulgar  bigot.'' 

lY.  "Addison^s  best  essays  approach  near  to  perfection, 
nor  is  their  excellence  more  wonderful  than  their  va- 
riety.^'— Macau  lay. 

V.  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  famil- 
iar but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  bat  not  ostentatious,  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Addison."- — Dr. 
Johnson. 

VI.  "  He  may  be  said  to  have  almost  created  and  wholly 
perfected  EngUsh  prose,  as  an  instrument  for  the  expres- 
sion of  social  thought."  Though  there  had  been  many 
great  writers  of  prose  before  his  time,  it  cannot  be  said  of 
any  of  them  that  they  founded  a  prose  style,  which,  be- 
sides being  a  reflection  of  the  mind  of  the  writer,  could 
be  taken  as  representing  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
nation."— i^/<9  of  Addison. 

CHEERFULNESS  OF  ]VII]^D. 

If  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three  lights  ;  with  regard  to  our- 
selves, to  those  we  converse  with,  and  to  the  great  Author  of  our 
Beingj  it  will  not  a  little  recommend  itself  on  each  of  these  ac- 
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counts.  The  man  who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind, 
is  not  on]y  easy  in  his  thoughts,  but  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  pow- 
ers and  faculties  of  his  soul.  His  imagination  is  always  clear 
and  his  judgment  undisturbed  ;  his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled, 
whether  in  action  or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with  a  relish  to  all  thos3 
goods  which  nature  has  provided  for  him,  tastes  all  tlie  pleasures 
of  the  creation  which  are  poured  upon  him,  and  does  not  feel  the 
full  weight  of  those  accidental  evils  which  may  befall  him.  If  we 
consider  him  in  relation  to  the  persons  whom  he  converses  with,  it 
naturally  produces  love  and  good-will  towards  him.  A  cheerful 
mind  is  not  only  disposed  to  be  affable  and  obliging,  but  raises  the 
same  good  humor  in  those  who  come  v/ithin  its  influence.  A  man 
finds  himself  pleased,  he  does  not  know  why,  with  the  cheerfulness 
of  his  companion:  it  is  like  a  sudden  sunshine  that  awakens  a  secret 
delight  in  the  mind  without  her  attending  to  it.  The  heart  rejoices 
of  its  own  accord,  and  naturally  flows  out  into  friendship  and  be- 
nevolence towards  the  person  who  has  so  kindly  an  effect  upon  it. 

When  I  consider  this  cheerful  state  of  mind  in  its  third  relation, 
I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  constant  habitual  gratitude  to  the 
great  Author  of  Nature.  An  inward  cheerfulness  is  an  implied 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all  its  dispensations. 
It  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  state  wherein  we  are  placed  and 
a  secret  approbation  of  the  Divine  Will  in  its  conduct  towards 
man. — Spectator. 

SIR    RICHARD    STEELE  (1671-1729). 

Principal  Works:  Essays  in  The  Tatler ;  in  The  Spectator;  in 
The  Guardian;  and  in  The  Englishman.  Comedies :  The  Tender 
Husband  ;  Grief  d  la  Mode ;  The  Conscious  Lovers  ;  The  Chris- 
tian Hero,  a  Devotional  Work ;  Letters. 

L  Steele,  the  associate  and  friend  of  Addison,  was  born 
in  Dublin.  Though  he  led  a  dissipated  life,  his  heart 
never  ceased  to  approve  of  whatever  was  great,  noble  or 
generous ;  ^'  and  he  has  the  credit  of  having  restored  virtue 
to  the  English  stage. 

II.  To  Steele  belongs  the  credit  of  having  founded  Eng- 
lish periodical  literature.    In  1709,  he  established  "  The 
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Tatler/^  a  periodical  which  appeared  three  times  a  week, 
and  afforded  the  general  reader  the  then,  novel  experience 
"of  ^^entertainment  which  pleased  his  imagination  with- 
out offending  his  sense  of  decency  or  religious  instincts/^ 

III.  Later  Steele  was  associated  with  Addison  in  the 
production  of  The  Spectator/^  and  after  it  had  ceased  to 
exist,  started  ^^The  Guardian/'  and  later^  a  paper  called 
''The  Englishman:'' 

IV.  Though  beside  the  exquisitely  delicate  humor  of 
Addison  that  of  Steele  seems  rude  and  unpolished,  still 
it  can  be  said  for  the  latter  that  "  of  all  the  imaginative 
English  essayists,  he  is  the  most  truly  natural.  His  large 
heart  seems  to  rush  out  in  sympathy  with  any  tale  of  sor- 
row, or  exhibition  of  magnanimity  ;  and  even  in  criticism, 
his  true  natural  instinct,  joined  to  his  constitutional  en- 
thusiasm, often  raises  his  judgments  to  a  level  with  those 
of  Addison  himself,  as  in  his  excellent  essay  in  '  The  Spec- 
tator' on  Raphael's  cartoons."- — Life  of  Steele, 

Raphael's  cartooks.* 

These  are  the  representations  of  no  less  actions  than  those  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  As  I  now  sit  and  recollect  the 
warm  images  which  the  admirable  Raphael  has  raised,  it  is  impos- 
sible, even  from  the  faint  traces  in  one's  memory,  to  be  unmoved  at 
the  horror  and  reverence  which  appear  in  the  whole  assembly,  when 

*  Rapbael  Sanzio  D'Urbino  (1483-1520),  who  "  stands  in  the  history  of  Italian' 
art  like  Shakespeare  in  the  history  of  English  literature,"  was  employed  hy  Pope 
LeoX.  to  furnish  designs  for  tapestries  with  which  to  ornament  the  walls  of  the 
interior  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  These  cartoons,  which  rank  among  the  highest 
productions  of  art,  were  originally  eleven  in  number,  each  representing  a  scene 
from  the  New  Testament.  The  rich  tapestries  worked  from  them  in  wool,  silk, 
and  gold,  were  completed  at  Arras  (Ar'rasO  France,  and  sent  to  Rome  in  1519, 
but  the  precious  cartoons  remained  in  the  warehouse  at  Arras,  neglected  and  for- 
gotten. Some  had  been  torn  into  fragments,  but  seven  still  remained,  when 
just  a  century  later  the  great  Flemish  painter,  Rubens,  (1577-1640)  mentioned 
their  existence  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  advised  him  to  purchase  them  for 
the  use  of  a  tapestry  manufactory  founded  by  James  I,  at  Mortlake.  They  are 
now  in  the  museum  at  South  Kensington. 
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the  mercenary  fell  down  dead  ;  at  the  amazement  of  the  man  born 
blind  when  he  first  receives  sight,  or  at  the  graceless  indignation  of 
the  sorcerer  when  he  is  struck  blind.  The  lame  when  they  first 
find  strength  in  their  feet  stand  doubtful  of  their  new  vigor.  The 
heavenly  apostles  appear  acting  these  great  things,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  infirmities  they  relieve,  but  no  value  of  themselveis 
who  administer  to  their  weakness.  They  know  themselves  to  be 
but  instruments ;  and  the  generous  distress  they  are  painted  in, 
when  divine  honors  are  offered  to  them,  is  a  representation  in  the 
most  exquisite  degree  of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  When  St.  Paul  is 
preaching  to  the  Athenians,  with  what  wonderful  art  are  almost  all 
the  different  tempers  of  mankind  represented  in  that  elegant  audi- 
ence !  You  see  one  credulous  of  what  is  said,  another  rapt  in  deep 
suspense,  another  saying  there  is  some  reason  in  what  he  says, 
another  angry  that  the  apostle  destroys  a  favorite  opinion  which  he 
is  unwilling  to  give  up,  another  wholly  convinced  and  holding  out 
his  hands  in  rapture  ;  while  the  generality  attend,  and  wait  for  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  of  leading  character  in  the  assembly.  I 
will  not  pretend  so  much  as  to  mention  that  chart  on  which  is 
drawn  the  appearance  of  our  blessed  Lord  after  His  resurrection. 
Present  authority,  late  suffering,  humility,  majesty,  and  divine  love, 
are  at  once  seated  in  His  celestial  aspect. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON  (1709-1784). 

Ppincipal  Works  :— Poetry  :  London,  a  Satire ;  The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes;  Irene,  a  Tragedy.  Prose:  Life  of  Samge ; 
Essays  in  The  Idler  and  in  The  RamMer  ;  Journey  to  the  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland ;  Rasselas ;  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage;  Annotations  upon  Shakespeare  ;  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

I.  Samuel  Johnson,  poet,  essayist,  critic,  biographer, 
and  moralist,  Y/as  born  at  Lichfield,  the  son  of  a  book- 
seller. He  entered  Oxford,  but  was  compelled  by  poverty 
to  leave  before  taking  his  degree.  After  many  vicissitudes, 
he  arrived  in  London  in  1737,  and  the  following  year 
pubhshed  ''London,  a  Satire,"  which  attracted  attention, 
but  brought  him  only  the  pitiful  sum  of  ten  guineas. 

II.  For  many  years  after  this,  Johnson's  life  was  a 
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struggle,  in  which,  however,  though  hampered  by  disease 
and  poverty,  he  slowly  gained.  In  1755,  his  colossal 
work,  ^'A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,^^  was 
pubhshed,  and  secured  for  him  an  enduring  fame.  For 
almost  a  generation,  he  filled  the  unique  position  of 
literary  dictator,  and  at  his  death  was  accorded  a  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

III.  The  literary  remains  of  Johnson  seem  inadequate 
to  his  reputation.  His  Essays  lack  the  charm  of  Addi- 
son^s  or  Steele^s  ;  his  Dictionary  has  been  replaced  by  more 
exhaustive  works ;  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  has  only 
one  really  valuable  part,  the  masterly  Preface ;  and  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets  are  frequently  disfigured  by  the 
false  verdicts  into  which  he  was  urged  by  party  feeling, 
or  betrayed  by  lack  of  enthusiasm.  His  fame  rests  in 
reality  on  his  vigorous  sayings  in  daily  conversation, 

which  are  the  concentrated  essence  of  strong  sense  and 
deep  feeling." 

IV.  "  The  special  title  of  moralist  in  English  Lite- 
rature,^^ says  Cardinal  Newman,  ^'^is  accorded  by  the 
public  voice  to  Johnson,  whose  bias  towards  Catholicity  is 
well  known." 

THE  EXCELLE^J'CE  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 
(From  Preface  to  Shakespeare.) 
4f  *  -K-  Shakespeare  is  above  writers,  at  least  above  till  modern 
writers,  tbe  poet  of  nature— that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faitMul 
mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  cliaracters  are  not  modified  by  the 
customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised  by  tbe  rest  of  the  world  ; 
by  the  peculiarities  of  studies  or  professions,  which  can  operate  upon 
but  small  numbers ;  or  by  the  accidents  of  transient  fashions  or 
temporary  opinions  ;  they  are  the*  genuine  progeny  of  common 
humanity,  such  as  the  world  will  always  supply  and  observation 
will  always  find.  His  persons  act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of 
those  general  passions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds  are 
agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  life  is  continued  in  motion.  In 
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the  writings  of  other  poets,  a  character  is  too  often  an  individual ; 
in  those  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  commonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  so  mnch  instruction 
is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  with 
practical  axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  of  Euripides 
that  every  verse  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakespeare, 
that  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  econom- 
ical prudence  ;  yet  his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendor  of 
particular  passages,  but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable  and  the  tenor 
of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by  select 
quotations,  will  succeed,  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who  when 
he  offered  his  house  for  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a 
specimen. 

EDMUND    BUPxKE  (1730-1797). 

Peincipal  Works  :  An  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautifiil ;  A 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society  ;  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France  ;  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

I.  Burke,  one  of  the  greatest  philosophic  sta-tesmen 
and  orators  of  modern  times,  was  born  in  Dublin  and 
educated  at  Trinity  College.  He  also  passed  some  time 
at  the  Catholic  College  of  St.  Omer. 

II.  In  1756,  he  published  his  first  Y\^ork,  ^^A  Vindi- 
cation/^ etc.,  which  was  written  in  order  to  refute  the 
attack  of  the  infidel  Bolingbroke  *  against  revealed  relig- 
ion, by  following  out  his  reasoning  to  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences. He  therefore  applied  it  to  civil  society,  and 
graphically  depicted  the  crimes  and  misery  which  have 
prevailed  under  every  form  of  government,  thus  showing 
that  society  itself  is  an  evil,  and  the  savage  state  the  only 
one  favorable  to  virtue  and  happiness.  The  work  was 
written  in  such  exact  imitation  of  the  style  of  Boling- 
broke, that  no  one  doubted  that  it  v/as  his  w^ork. 

III.  In  1766  Burke  entered  Parliament,  and  passed  the 


*  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  1678-1751,  was  a  brilliant  author  and 
avowed  sceptic. 
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follcnviEg  twenty  years  in  public  life,  during  vdiicli  he 
advocattd  tlie  freedom  of  rlie  press,  Carliuiie  enumei- 
pation.  and  the  aboliric-n  uf  the  slave  trade  :  and  made  liis 
memorable  etiurr  to  seenre  tbie  impeachment  of  AVarren 
Hastings. 

IV.  England  also  owes  to  Burke  The  Annual 
Eegister.'"  This  periodical,  vrhich  has  been  contmued 
e^'er  since,  is  a  review  of  the  principal  civil,  political, 
and  literary  events  of  each  year. 

V.  ''In  all  its  varieties  Burke's  style  is  noble,  earnest, 
deep,  flowing,  because  l:is  sentiment  was  lofty  and  marked 
with  sincerity  and  ardent  disciplined  travail  of  judgment. 
He  will  always  be  read  with  delight  and  edihcation, 
because  iri  the  midst  of  discnssions  on  the  local  and  acci- 
dental, he  scatters  apothegms  that  take  us  into  the 
regions  of  everlasting  vrisdom." — Life  of  Bur  Ice. 

3IAKIE  AXTOIXETTE. 

(Extract  from  Etf^ctions  on  the  EtLChition  in  Frana.) 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  -evenT-i-n  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen  of 
France,  tlien  the  Danphiness,  at  Versailles  ;  and  surely  never 
lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and 
cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, — glittering 
like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life  and  splendor,  and  joy.  0  I  what 
a  revolution  !  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have,  to  contemplate  without 
emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall  !  LiLtle  did  I  dream,  when  she 
added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  r^-spectful 
love,  that  she  should  ever  be  oblig-j-d  lo  carry  the  sharp  antidote 
against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom  :  little  did  I  dream  that  I 
shoitld  have  lived  to  see  sitch  disasters  fallen  ttpon  her,  in  a  nation 
of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honor,  and  of  cavaliers  I  I 
thought  ten  thousand  swoids  mitst  have  leaped  from  their  scal)- 
bards,  t'.'^  avenge  even  a  L 'ok  that  threatened  her  with  assault. 

But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  ;  that  of  sophist crs.  economists, 
and  calcitlators,  has  succeeded  ;  and  the  glory  of  Etu'ope  is  ex- 
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tinguislied  forever.  Never,  never  more,  sliall  we  behold  tliat 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  tliat  proud  submission,  tliat  dig- 
nified obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive, 
even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom  !  The  un- 
bought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of 
manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise,  is  gone  !  It  is  gone,  that 
sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honor,  which  felt  a  stain 
like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage,  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity, 
which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself 
lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all  its  grossness. 

NOVELISTS. 

L  Daniel  Defoe  (16G1-1731),  whose  "  Eobinson 
Crusoe  has  had  as  many,  if  not  morc^  readers  than  any 
other  book  in  the  English  language,  is  by  many  critics 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  English  novel.  lie  was 
born  in  London^  and  passed  a  chequered  and  suormy  life. 

II.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  "  The 
Dumb  Philosopher/''  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier/^  ^'Captain 
Singleton/*'     Duncan  Campbell/^     Colonel  Jack/^  and 

The  Journal  of  the  Plague.'"  Defoe  possessed  w^onderful 
powers  of  inyention,  and  a  clear,  idiomatic  style,  but  can 
not  be  called  a  yery  moral  writer.  In  regard  to  Cathol- 
icism, he  displays  the  most  unbounded  ignorance  and 
hatred. 

Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1767)  is  sometimes  called 
the  father  of  the  English  novel,  while  others  giye  that 
name  to  Eielding.  Eichardson's  novel,  Pamela,"  was, 
however,  written  first,  and  followed  by  ''Clarissa  Har- 
lowe,"and  *'Sir  Charles  Grandison."  All  three  are  in- 
tensely sentimental  and  licentious. 

Henry  Fielding  (1707-1754),  at  first  an  unsuccessful 
dramatist,  became  the  greatest  novelist  of  this  century. 
His  principal  works  are  Joseph  Andrews,"  '^Tom 
Jones,"   ''^Jonathan   Wild,'^   and      Amelia."     All  his 
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writings  are  so  coarse  and  licentious  as  to  deter  every 
yirtuous  or  refined  reader  from  their  perusal. 

Laurence  Sterne  (1713-1768),  an  Irish  clergyman, 
of  most  unclerical  life,  suddenly  acquired  literary  fame 
by  his  novel  of  Tristram  Shandy."  This  was  followed 
by  '^The  Sentimental  Journey.'^  His  works  are  written 
in  a  brilliant  style,  with  great  wit  and  pathos,  but  are 
marred  by  extreme  licentiousness,  and  filled  with  slanders 
against  the  Catholic  Church. 

Tobias  George  Smollett  (1721-1771)  was  another 
great  novelist,  whose  works  are  spoiled  by  their  licen- 
tiousness. Roderick  Random,"  Peregrine  Pickle,^' 
and    Humphrey  Clinker  "  are  his  principal  works. 

Frances  Burney  (Madame  D'Arblay)  (1752-1840) 
should  be  placed  in  this  century,  although  her  life  ran  so 
far  into  the  nineteenth,  because  her  literary  life  was 
mostly  passed  in  the  companionship  of  such  men  as 
Johnson,  Burke,  and  Garrick.  Her  principal  works  are 
^^Evelina,''  "Cecilia,^'  Camilla,''  ^^The  Wanderer, ''and 
her  Diary  and  Letters.''  Although  not  a  great  novelist, 
she  deserves  both  credit  and  fame  for  having  rescued  the 
English  novel  from  indecency.  There  is  not  a  line  ef 
her  writings,"  says  Macaulay, inconsistent  with  rigid 
morality,  or  even  with  delicacy."  This,  however,  is 
bestowing  too  much  praise  on  Miss  Burney,  as  she  depicts 
several  scenes  which  are  lacking  in  delicacy. 

DRAMATISTS. 

William   Congreve  (1666-1729),  was  one  of  the 

greatest  dramatists  of  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
Among  his  plays,  all  of  which  display  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousness, are  ^'The  Mourning  Bride,"  ^'The  Old  Bache- 
lor," ^^The  Plain  Dealer,"  and  '^The  Way  of  the  World." 
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Sir  John  Vanbrugh  (1666-1726),  a  dramatist  who 
was  equally  distinguished  as  an  architect,  wrote  ^^The 
Provoked  Wife/'  "  The  Eelapse/'  "  The  Confederacy/^ 
and  "  The  Country  House."  Like  all  the  dramatists  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  his  plays  are  unfit  for  perusal. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (1751-1816),  was  an 
Irishman  and  a  brilUant  dramatist.  His  principal  plays 
are  "The  School  for  Scandal/'  ^^The  Eivals/'  and  "The 
Critic.''    Sheridan  was  also  a  great  parliamentary  orator. 

David  Garrick  (1716-1779),  the  prince  of  English 
actors,  was  the  author  of  several  plays,  the  chief  of  which 
is  "The  Lying  Valet." 

Among  the  other  dramatists  of  this  age,  were  Poote, 
CoUey  Cibber,  Gloyer,  and  Home. 

BIOGRAPHERS. 

BISHOP    CHALLONER  (1691-1871,) 

Principal  Works  :  Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests  and  other  Cath- 
olics that  ham  suffered  Death  in  England  on  Religious  Accounts 
from  1577  to  1684-;  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year; 
Catholic  Christian  Instructed;  Think  Well  On't;  Revision  of 
the  Rheims  Douay  Bible, 

I.  Eichard  Challoner,  a  great  missioner,  and  later  a 
bishop,  became  a  convert  to  the  true  faith  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  educated  at  Douay.  Throughout  his  life  he 
afforded  an  admirable  example  of  devotion  to  duty,  yet 
found  time  to  write  the  works  which  have  made  his  name 
so  familiar  in  Catholic  households.  The -closing  years  of 
his  life  were  filled  with  trials  and  affliction  of  spirit, 
owing  to  the  persecutions  directed  against  the  English 
Catholics. 
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DEATH. 
(From  Think  Well  On't.) 

Consider,  first,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  death.  It  is 
appointed  for  all  men  to  die  ;  and  after  that,  judgment.  This  sen- 
tence is  general ;  it  is  pronounced  on  all  the  children  of  Adam  ; 
neither  wealth,  nor  strength,  nor  wisdom,  nor  all  the  power  of  this 
world,  can  exempt  any  one  from  this  common  doom.  From  the 
first  moment  of  our  birth,  we  hasten  to  death  ;  every  moment  brings 
it  nigher  to  us.  The  day  wdll  come,  it  will  certainly  come,  and  God 
only  knows  how  soon,  when  we  shall  never  see  the  night ;  or  the 
night  will  come,  when  we  shall  never  see  the  ensuing  morning. 
The  day  will  most  certainly  come,  w^hen  thou,  my  soul !  must  bid  a 
long  farewell  to  this  cheating  world,  and  all  thou  hast  admired 
therein ;  and  even  to  thy  own  body,  the  individual  companion  of 
thy  life  ;  and  take  thy  flight  to  another  country,  where  all  that  thou 
settest  a  value  upon  here  wdll  vanish  like  smoke ;  learn  then  to 
despise  this  miserable  w^orld,  with  all  its  enjoyments  with  which 
thou  must  part  so  soon,  whether  thou  wUt  or  not. 

Consider,  secondly,  that  as  nothing  is  more  certain  and  inevitable 
than  death,  so  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  time — the  place — 
the  manner,  and  all  other  circumstances  of  our  death.  ''O  my 
soul!"  says  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  "thou  must  one  day  part  with 
this  body  :  but  when  shall  that  day  be?  Shall  it  be  in  winter,  or 
in  summer?  in  the  city,  or  in  the  country?  by  day  or  by  night? 
Shall  it  be  suddenly,  or  on  notice  given  thee?  Shalt  thou  have 
leisure  to  make  thy  confession  ?  Shalt  thou  have  the  assistance  of 
thy  ghostly  father?  Alas!  of  all  this  thou  knowest  nothing  at  all, 
only  that  it  is  certain  thou  must  die,  and  that  as  it  always  happens, 
thou  must  die  much  sooner  than  thou  dost  imagine. 

REV.    ALBAN    BUTLER  (1700-1773). 

PRrN-ciPAL  Works  :  Lives  of  the  Saints  ;  Life  of  Mary  of  the  Gross  ; 
Letters  on  the  History  of  the  Popes ;  Sermons  or  Pious  Dis- 
courses; Feasts  and  Fasts  {left  incomplete). 

I.  Alban  Butler  was  born  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  of 
an  ancient  and  influential  Catholic  family.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Douay,  where  lie  afterwards  filled  many  high 
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positions.  After  thirty  years  of  labor  he  completed  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Saints/^  which  may  be  styled  a  monumental 
work.  In  1766,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  College 
of  St.  Omer,  France,  a  position  he  filled  till  his  death. 

EXTRACT    ERO^r  THE  LIEE  OF  ST.  AKSELM. 

(From  Lives  of  tM  Saints.) 

Anselm's  reputation  drew  to  Bee  great  numbers  from  all  the 
neighboring  kingdoms.  Herluin  dying  in  1078,  he  was  chosen 
abbot  of  Bee,*  being  forty-five  years  old,  of  whieh  he  had  been 
prior  fifteen.  The  abbey  of  Bee  being  possessed  at  that  time  of 
some  lands  in  England,  this  obliged  the  abbot  to  make  his  appear- 
ance there  in  person  at  certain  times.  This  occasioned  our  Saint's 
first  journeys  thither,  which  his  tender  regard  for  his  old  friend, 
Lanfranc,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  the  more 
agreeable.  He  was  received  with  great  honor  and  esteem,  by  all 
ranks  of  people,  both  in  church  and  state ;  and  there  was  no  one 
who  did  not  think  it  a  real  misfortune,  if  he  had  not  been  able  to 
serve  hiiu  in  something  or  other.  King  William,  himself,  whose 
title  of  conqueror  rendered  him  haughty  and  inaccessible  to  his  sub- 
jects, was  so  affable  to  the  good  abbot  of  Bee,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
another  man  in  his  presence.  The  saint,  on  his  side  was  all  to  all, 
by  courtesy  and  charity,  that  he  might  find  occasions  of  giving 
every  one  some  suitable  iu  struct  ions  to  promote  their  salvation  ; 
which  were  so  much  the  more  effectual,  as  he  communicated  them, 
not  as  some  do,  with  the  dictatorial  air  of  a  master,  but  in  a  simple, 
familiar  manner,  or  by  indirect,  though  sensible  examples. 

HISTORIANS. 

David  Hume  (1711-1776)  was  born  in  Scotland.  His 

"  History  of  Great  Britain  exhibits  wonderful  beauty  of 
style,  but  is  extremely  unreliable,  his  one  object  being  to 
malign  the  Catholic  religion.  He  also  wrote  some  philo- 
sophical works,  in  which  he  advocates  his  infidel  princi- 
ples. 

*  A  Monastery  in  Normandy. 
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William  Robertson  (1721-1793)  wrote  '^The  His- 
tory of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of  Mary  and  James 
"  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V./'  and  "  The  His- 
tory of  America."  He  is  a  pleasing  vfriter,  but  unrelia- 
ble, and  so  given  to  advocating  false  doctrine,  that  his 
works  have  been  condemned  in  Rome. 

Edward  Gibbon  (1736-1794),  another  great  infidel 
author,  wrote  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire/' In  this  he  openly  assails  Christianity,  and  lauds 
Julian,  the  apostate,  without  measure. 

Gilbert  Burnett  (1643-1715)  wrote  "  The  History  of 
the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,^^  and  "  The 
History  of  His  Own  Times.'^  He  slanders  the  Catholic 
Church  in  these  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  Protestant  con- 
tem|)orary,  Wharton,  exposed  his  falsehoods. 

POLITICAL  WRITERS  AND  ORATORS. 

JONATHAN    SWIFT  (1667-1745). 

Principal  Works:  Tale  of  a  Tub ;  Gullivefs  Trmels ;  Drapier 
Letters  ;  History  of  the  last  Four  Tears  of  Queen  Anne  ;  Con- 
duct of  the  Allies  ;  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs. 

I.  Jonathan,  or  Dean  Swift,  as  he  is  more  usually 
termed,  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
College.  His  tirst  publication  was  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,^' 
one  of  the  wittiest  and  coarsest  polemical  works  ever 
written.  It  was  intended  to  throw  ridicule  on  Catholics 
and  the  Dissenters  alike,  and  strengthen  the  influence  of 
the  High  Church  party,  but  it  plainly  reveals  Swift's  own 
cynicism  and  materialistic  views. 

IL  In  return  for  his  political  services,  Swift  was  made 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.  At  first  he 
was  disliked,  but  the  publication  of  his  ^^Letters,'' over 
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the  name  of  Drapier,  written  to  defeat  the  intention  of 
one  Wood,  to  supply  Ireland  with  copper  coinage,  gained 
him  great  popularity. 

III.  Swift^s  last  known  work,  Gulliver's  Trayels,'' 
which  is  really  a  political  work,  displays  his  wonderful 
powers  at  their  best,  but  is  frequently  characterized  by 
the  most  revolting  obscenity.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life,  Swift  was  wholly  insane. 

GULLIVER  IS  CARRIED  UP  THE  COUNTRY  OF  LILLIPUT. 
(From  Ckilliver''s  Travels.) 
These  people  (the  Ijilliputians)  are  most  excellent  mathema- 
ticians, and  arrived  to  a  great  perfection  in  mechanics,  by  the  coun- 
tenance and  encouragement  of  the  emperor,  who  is  a  renowned 
patron  of  learning.  This  prince  has  several  machines  fixed  on 
wheels,  for  the  carriage  of  trees  and  other  great  weights.  He  often 
builds  his  largest  men-of-war,  whereof  some  are  nine  feet  long,  in 
the  woods  where  the  timber  grows,  and  has  them  carried  on  these 
engines  three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  the  sea.  Five  hundred  car- 
penters and  engineers  were  immediately  set  at  work  to  prepare  the 
greatest  engine  they  had.  It  was  a  frame  of  wood  raised  three 
inches  from  the  ground,  about  seven  feet  long,  and  four  wide,  mov- 
ing upon  twenty-two  wheels.  The  shout  I  heard  was  upon  the 
arrival  of  this  engine,  which,  it  seems,  set  out  in  four  hours  after 
my  landing.  It  was  brought  parallel  to  me  as  I  lay.  But  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  was  to  raise  and  place  me  in  this  vehicle.  Eighty 
poles,  each  oue  foot  high,  were  erected  for  this  purpose,  and  very 
strong  cords,  of  tlie  bigness  of  pack-thread,  were  fastened  by  hooks 
to  many  bandages,  which  the  workmen  had  girt  round  my  neck, 
my  hands,  my  body,  and  my  legs.  Nine  hundred  of  the  strongest 
men  were  employed  to  draw  up  these  cords,  by  many  pulleys  fas- 
tened on  the  poles ;  and  thus,  in  less  than  three  hours,  I  was  raised 
and  slung  into  the  engine,  and  there  tied  fast.  All  this  I  was  told; 
for,  while  the  whole  operation  was  performing,  I  lay  in  a  profound 
sleep,  by  the  force  of  that  soporiferous  medicine  infused  into  my 
liquor.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  emperor's  largest  horses,  each 
about  four  inches  and  a  half  high,  were  employed  to  draw  me 
towards  the  metropolis,  which,  as  I  said,  was  half  a  mile  distant. 
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OTHER  POLITICAL  WRITERS. 

John  Arbuthnot,  M.D.  (1675-1734),  a  man  of 
the  most  varied  talents^  is  best  known  by  his  History  of 
John  Bull/'  intended  to  ridicule  the  Duke  of*  Marl- 
borough. "  Never  was  a  poUtical  allegory  managed  with 
more  exquisite  humor^  or  with  a  more  skillful  adaptation 
of  character  and  circumstance/'' 

Sir  Philip  Francis  (1740-1818)  is  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  ^^The  Letters  of  Junius/^  a  series  of  satiri- 
cal letters  which  appeared  in  the  London  Advertiser 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1769  to  the  year  1772. 
They  were  directed  against  the  Tory  Ministry. 

Charles  James  Fox  (1749-1806)  was  a  brilliant 
parliamentary  orator^  ^-the  most  Demosthenian  speaker 
since  Demosthenes/^    His  speeches  have  been  published. 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham  (1708-1778),  ^'was 
the  most  powerful  orator  that  ever  illustrated  and  ruled 
the  senate  of  England.  His  speeches,  as  a  whole,  do  not 
exist. ^'  '^Letters  to  his  Nephew/'  and  ^^The  Chatham 
Papers, however  remain. 

Henry  Grattan  (1750-1820)  was  one  of  the  noblest 
of  Irish  patriots,  and  a  parliamentary  orator  of  the  first 
rank.  His  speeches  have  been  published  under  the  title 
of  "Speeches  in  the  Irish  and  Imperial  Parliaments/'  as 
have  his  "Miscellaneous  Works/' 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  (1763-1798),  another  Irish 
patriot,  is  better  known  through  his  struggles  to  free  his 
unhappy  country  than  through  his  writings,  which  con- 
sist of  a  pamphlet  on  the  policy  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland. 
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THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Rev.  James  Archer,  a  Catholic  priest,  wrote  in 
1789,  Sermons  for  all  the  Sundays  in  the  Year/'  and 
"Sermons  for  the  Principal  Festivals  in  the  Year/' two 
very  popular  works. 

Thomas  Philips  (1708-1774),  a  Catholic  and  pupil 
of  St.  Omer%  wrote  ^^The  Stndy  of  Sacred  Literature 
fully  Stated  and  Considered/'  a  Life  of  Eeginald  Pole/' 
and  Eeasons  for  the  Eepeal  of  the  Law  against  the 
Papists." 

William  Warburton  (1G98-1779),  a  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  militant  writer  on  polemic  the- 
ology, WTote  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses/'  a  powerful 
argument  against  the  deistical  philosophy  rife  in  his  day. 
He  also  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Natural 
and  Eevealed  Eeligion,"  and  other  controversial  works. 

Joseph  Butler  (1692-1752),  a  Bishop  of  the  English 
Chnrch,  wrote  ^^The  Analogy  of  Eeligion,  Natural  and 
Eevealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,"  and 
other  important  works. 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727),  the  most  distinguished 
of  English  philosophers,  wrote  nearly  all  his  works  in 
Latin.  His  principal  one  in  English  is  Treatise  on 
the  Eeflections,  etc.,  of  Light."  He  also  wrote  some 
criticisms  upon  portions  of  Scripture,  which  were  not 
happy  undertakings. 

Samuel  Clarke  (1675-1729)  was  a  celebrated  writer, 
whose  chief  work  was  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,"  written  in  confutation  of  the 
infidel  theories  of  Hobbes. 

George  Berkeley  (1684-1753),  a  Bishop  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  Church,  and  a  distinguished  philanthropist  as  well 
as  philosopher,  wrote  "  The  New  Theory  of  Vision/'  and 
"  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge/'  In  both  these 
works  he  denied  the  existence  of  matter. 

Thomas  Reid  (1710-1796)  was  a  Scotch  metaphj^- 
sician  of  great  celebrity,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  Immediate  Perception,  as  opposed  to  Berke- 
ley's theory.  His  principal  works  are  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense/' 
and    Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man/' 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITERS. 

Richard  Bentley  (1661-1742)  was  a  great  classical 
scholar  and  critic.  His  chief  work  is  his  ^'^Dissertation 
on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris/'  and  ^'The  Fables  of  ^sop/' 
in  which  he  asserts  that  the  former  w^ere  a  modern  for- 
gery, and  the  latter  were  not  ^sop's.  His  Editions  of 
Horace  and  Terence  sustained  his  fame^  which  he  after- 
wards endangered  by  attempting  the  emendation  of 
"  Paradise  Lost/'  in  the  conviction  that  the  blind  poet's 
amanuensis  had  mistaken  his  meaning. 

Hannah  More  (1745-1833)  belongs  to  this  century 
from  a  literary  point  of  view^  and  takes  a  high  rank. 
She  wrote  much  both  in  prose  and  yerse,  and  did  much 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  private  morals.  She  is  best 
known  by  her    Moral  Tales." 

Lady"^  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  (1690-1762),  a 
friend  of  Pope,  and  a  famous  society  woman  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  chiefly  known  in  literature  by  her 
"  Letters." 

Henry  Home,  Lord  Karnes  (1696-1782)  obtained 
an  enduring  literary  reputation  by  his  Essay  on  the 
Elements  of  Criticism." 
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Horace  Walpole  (1717-1797),  the  third  son  of  Rob- 
ert Walpole,  the  great  statesman,  is  best  known  in  litera- 
ture by  his  Letters and  "Memoirs/'  Their  style  is 
animated  and  attractive.  He  also  wrote  The  Cattle  of 
Otranto,  a  JSTovel." 

BEGINNING  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  firsfc  daily  newspaper  in  England  was  started  in 
1702,  and  was  called  The  Daily  Courant,  At  first  it  only 
provided  material  to  cover  one  side  of  a  half  sheet  of 
paper,  but  gxadually  grew  larger,  and  lasted  until  1735, 
In  1773,  the  Morning  Post  was  started,  and  in  1788,  the 
London  Times, 
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HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

Preside^^ts  of  the  United  States  :  George  Washington  (1789- 
1797) ;  John  Adams  (1797—). 

A.  D.  1700-1800.— I.  The  eighteenth  century  was  a 
momentous  age  in  American  history.  During  it«  first 
half  were  fought  the  long  and  fierce  French  and  Indian 
wars,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  England,  and  the 
loss  to  France  of  all  her  possessions  in  the  New  World. 

11.  The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed 
the  American  Eeyolution,  and  saw  the  United  States  take 
a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE. 

The  American  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
almost  entirely  of  a  political  character;  for,  as  has  been 
well  said,  ^^The  Revolution  was  fought  by  the  pen  as  well 
as  with  the  sword.^^  The  grand  orations  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  Adams,  and  Otis  were  seconded  by  the  witty 
prose  and  verse  of  many  clever  writers,  and,  in  this  way, 
the  Revolution  may  be  said  to  have  given  its  character  to 
the  literature  of  the  period.  The  age,  however,  produced 
no  poet  nor  prose  writer  of  the  first  order  in  America. 

POETS. 

PHILIP    FRENEAU  (1662-1732). 

Philip  Freneau,  the  most  popular  versifier  of  this  age, 
was  of  French  descent,  and  a  native  of  New  York.  He 
was  a  most  voluminous  writer,  but  while  many  of  his  pro- 
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ductions  were  necessarily  ephemeral  in  character,  others, 
especially  his  poems  of  nature,  are  entitled  to  a  permanent 
place  in  literature. 

THE  WILD  HONEYSUCKLE. 

Fair  flower,  that  dost  so  comely  grow. 

Hid  in  this  silent  dull  retreat, 
Untouched  thy  honeyed  blossoms  blow. 

Unseen  thy  little  branches  greet : 

No  roving  foot  shall  crush  thee  here. 

No  busy  hand  provoke  a  tear. 

By  Nature's  self  in  white  arrayed, 

She  bade  thee  shun  the  vulgar  eye. 
And  planted  here  the  guardian  shade, 

And  sent  soft  waters  running  by ; 

Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes, 

Thy  days  declining  to  repose. 

Smit  with  these  charms  that  must  decay, 

I  grieve  to  see  your  future  doom, 
They  died, — nor  were  those  flowers  more  gay. 

The  flowers  that  did  in  Eden  bloom  ; 

Unpitying  frosts  and  Autumn's  power 

Shall  leave  no  vestige  of  this  flower. 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 

At  flrst  thy  little  being  came  : 
If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose, 

For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same ; 

The  space  between  is  but  an  hour, 

The  frail  duration  of  a  flower. 

OTHER  POETS. 

Francis  Hopkinson  (1737-1791),  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, though  celebrated  as  a  judge,  statesman,  and  prose 
writer,  is  best  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  famous 
KeYolutionary  ballad,  "The  Battle  of  the  Kegs/'  and  sev- 
eral other  poems  and  satirical  pieces. 
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John  Trumbull  (1750-1831),  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
was  the  author  of  ^^McFingal/'  a  fine  political  satire. 

Phillis  Wheatley  (1754-1784)  was  anegress,  born  in 
Africa,  who  was  brought  to  Boston  and  purchased  by  Mrs. 
Wheatley,  who,  pleased  v/ith  the  child,  gave  her  oppor- 
tunities for  education.  In  1772  she  was  taken  to  Eng- 
land, where  a  volume  of  lier  poems  was  published.  Her 
productions  are  simple  and  pleasing. 

PROSE  WRITERS— PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITERS. 

BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN  (1706-1790). 

Principal  Works  :  AutoUograpliy  ;  Essays  on  Beligious  and  Moral 
Subjects  and  the  Economy  of  Life  ;  Essays  and  Tracts,  Histori- 
cal and  Political,  hefore  the  American  Revolution ;  Essays  on 
General  Politics,  Commerce,  and  Political  Economy  ;  Political 
Pa'pers  during  and  after  the  American  Revolution  ;  Letters  and 
Papers  on  Electricity  ;  Letters  and  Papers  on  Philosophical  Sub- 
jects ;  Correspondence. 

I.  Benjamin  Franklin,  equally  famous  as  a  scientist, 
philosopher,  and  diplomat,  was  born  in  Boston,  the  son 
of  a  tallow-chandler.  He  became  a  printer,  and  in  1729, 
started  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  In  1732  he  published 
an  almanac,  commonly  referred  to' as  '^Poor  Eichard's 
Almanac.'^ 

II.  Step  by  step.  Franklin  rose  in  life.  In  1752  he 
made  his  famous  experiment  with  a  kite  in  afield  in  Phil- 
adelphia, which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  his  theory 
that  lightning  and  electricity  were  identical,  and  created 
for  himself  an  enduring  fame. 

III.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  served  as  our  Minister-Plenipotentiary 
to  France,  signed  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  and  then  returned  to  America,  to  be  greeted  with 
a  veritable  triumph,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  he 
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liad  entered  sixty-three  years  before,  a  poor  and  friendless 
lad. 

IV.  Franklin  was  brought  up  a  Presbyterian,  but  in 
manhood,  renounced  Christianity,  though  he  always  held 
to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  strove  earnestly  for  moral  perfection. 

V.  Franklin's  style  is  characterized  by  lucidity  and 
ease.  The  style  and  manner  of  his  publications  on 
Electricity,''  says  Sir  Humphrey  Dayy,  "are  almost  as 
worthy  of  admiration  as  the  doctrines  which  they  con- 
tain." 

A  PETITIOi^"  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAYE  THE  CAEE  OE  YOUTH, 

I  address  myself  to  all  the  friends  of  youth,  and  conjure  tliem  to 
direct  their  passionate  regards  to  my  unhappy  fate,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  of  which  I  am  the  victim.  There  are  twin 
sisters  of  us  ;  and  the  eyes  of  men  do  not  more  closely  resemble, 
nor  are  capable  of  being  upon  better  terms  with,  each  other,  than 
my  sister  and  myself,  were  it  not  for  the  partiality  of  my  parents, 
who  make  the  most  injurious  distinctions  between  us. 

From  my  infancy,  I  have  been  led  to  consider  my  sister  as  a  being 
of  a  more  elevated  rank.  I  was  suffered  to  grow  up  without  the 
least  instruction,  while  nothing  was  spared  in  her  education.  She 
had  masters  to  teach  her  writing,  drawing,  music,  and  other  accom- 
plishments ;  but  if  I,  by  chance,  touched  a  pencil,  a  pen,  or  a  needle, 
I  was  bitterly  rebuked  ;  and,  more  than  once,  I  have  been  beaten 
for  being  awkward,  and  wanting  a  graceful  manner.  It  is  true,  my 
sister  associated  me  with  her,  upon  some  occasions ;  but  she  always 
made  a  point  of  taking  the  lead,  calling  upon  me  only  from  neces- 
sity, or  to  figure  by  her  side. 

But  conceive  not,  sirs,  that  my  complaints  are  instigated  merely  by 
vanity.  No ;  my  uneasiness  is  occasio^:ied  by  an  object  much  more 
serious.  It  is  the  practice  in  our  family,  that  the  whole  business 
of  providing  for  its  subsistence  falls  upon  my  sister  and  myself.  If 
any  mdisposition  should  attack  my  sister  (and  I  mention  it  with 
confidence  upon  this  occasion,  that  she  is  subject  to  the  gout,  the 
rheumatism,  and  cramp,  without  making  mention  of  other  acci- 
dents), what  would  be  the  fate  of  our  poor  family !    Must  not  the 
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regret  of  our  family  be  excessive,  at  having  placed  so  great  a  differ- 
ence between  sisters  who  are  perfectly  equal  ?  Alas !  we  must  per- 
ish, from  distress  ;  for  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  even  to  scrawl  a 
suppliant  petition,  having  been  obliged  to  employ  the  hand  of  an- 
other, in  transcribing  the  request  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to 
prefer  you. 

Condescend,  sirs,  to  make  my  parents  sensible  of  the  injustice  of 
an  exclusive  tenderness,  and  of  the  necessity  of  distributing  their 
care  and  affection  among  all  their  children,  equally. 

I  am,  with  profound  respect,  sirs,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Left  Hand. 

POLITICAL  WRITERS. 

THOMAS  JEFFKRSON  (1743-1826). 

Principal  Works  ;  Declaration  of  Lidependence ;  Summary  View 
of  the  Rights  of  British  America  ;  Notes  on  Virginia;  Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Practice;  Autobiography;  Correspondence, 

I.  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  ever  illustrious  in  American 
history  as  the  framer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  born  in  Virginia,  educated  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, and  chose  the  law  as  a  profession. 

II.  Throughout  the  agitated  period  which  preceded 
the  Eevolution,  Jefferson  displayed  the  most  determined 
opposition  to  England^s  policy  in  regard,  to  the  colonies. 
After  its  conclusion,  he  filled  many  eminent  public  posi- 
tions, and  was  finally  elected  President.  He  served  two 
terms,  and  then  retired  to  his  estate  in  Virginia,  where 
he  died. 

HI.  As  a  literary  man,  Jefferson  was  the  peer  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  style  is  usually  vigorous  and 
idiomatic,  and  sojue  of  his  Messages  are  models  of  politi- 
cal eloquence.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  his 
works  should  be  frequently  marred  by  attacks  upon  Chris- 
tianity and  especially  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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PASSAGE  OF  THE   POTOMAC   THEOUGH  THE  BLUE  EIDGE, 

(From  Isfotes  on  Vlrgirdu.) 

The  passage  of  tlie  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.  You  stand  on  a  very- 
high  point  of  land.  On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenandoah,  hav- 
ing ranged  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  hundred  miles  to  seek 
a  vent.  On  your  left  approaches  the  Potomac,  seeking  a  passage 
also.  In  the  moment  of  their  j  uncture,  they  rush  together  against 
the  mountain,  rend  it  asunder,  and  pass  o2  to  the  sea.  The  first 
glance  at  this  scene  hurries  our  senses  into  the  opinion  that  this 
earth  has  been  created  in  time  ;  that  the  mountains  were  formed 
first ;  that  the  rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards ;  that,  in  this  place 
particularly,  they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, and  have  formed  an  ocean  w^hicii  filled  the  whole  valley ; 
tliat,  continuing  to  rise,  they  liave  at  length  broken  over  at  this 
spot,  and  have  torn  the  mountain  down  from  its  summit  to  its 
base.  Tlie  piles  of  rocks  on  each  hand,  but  particularly  on  the 
Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their  disrupture  and  avulsion 
from  their  beds  by  the  most  pow^erful  agents  of  nature,  corrobo- 
rate the  impression.  But  the  distant  finishing  which  Nature  has 
given  to  the  picture  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  is  a  true 
contrast  to  the  foreground.  It  is  as  placid  and  delightful  as  that 
is  wild  and  tremendous.  For,  the  mountain  being  cloven  asunder, 
she  presents  to  your  eye,  through  the  cleft,  a  small  catch  of  smooth 
blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  distance  in  the  plain  country,  inviting 
you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pass 
through  the  breach,  and  participate  of  the  calm  below.  Here  the 
eye  ultimately  composes  itself;  and  that  way,  too,  the  road  hap- 
pens actually  to  lead.  You  cross  the  Potomac  above  its  junction, 
pass  along  its  side  through  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  three 
miles,  its  terrible  precipices  hanging  in  frag-ments  over  you,  and 
within  aix)ut  twenty  miles  reach  Fredericktown,  and  the  fine 
country  round  that.  This  scene  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic. Yet  here,  as  in  the  neigliborhood  of  the  Natural  Bridge, 
ar*^  people  wdio  have  passed  their  lives  within  half  a  dozen  miles, 
and  have  never  been  to  survey  these  monuments  of  a  war  between 
rivers  and  mountains,  which  must  have  shaken  the  earth  itself  to 
its  centre. 
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OTHER  POLITICAL  WRITERS. 

Alexander  Hamilton  (1757-1804)  stands  in  tbeyeiy 
front  rank  of  political  writers.  At  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  published  a  series  of  "  Essays  on  the  Eights  of 
the  Colonies/^  During  the  Keyolutionary  war,  he  ren- 
dered efficient  military  service,  and  at  its  close,  resumed 
his  pen  and  contributed  largely  to  "The  Federalist/^  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  several  States. 

James  Madison  (1751-1836),  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States,  contributed  largely  to  "  The  Federalist.'^ 
^^To  him  and  Hamilton,'^  says  Judge  Stoiy,  "I  think  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

John  Jay  (1745-1829),  another  prominent  political 
writer  of  this  period,  assisted  in  the  production  of  "  The 
Federalist.'^ 

James  Otis  (1724-1783),  ^^he  Patrick  Henry  of  New 
England,"'  wrote  several  powerful  political  pamphlets,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  The  Eights  of  the  British 
Colonies  Asserted  and  Proved.''  He  also  published  a 
treatise  entitled  ^^The  Eudiments  of  Latin  Prosody,  with 
a  Dissertation  on  Letters,"  and  ^^The  Principles  of  Har- 
mony in  Poetic  and  Prosaic  Composition,  collected  from 
the  Best  Writers." 

John  Adams  (1735-1826),  another  of  the  great  lead- 
ers of  the  American  Ee volution,  wrote  several  important 
political  works,  among  which  are  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Canon  and  Feudal  Law;"  "^fovanglus,  A  History  of  the 
Dispute,  with  America; "  ^'  Defenses  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,''  and  ^^Dis- 
courses on  Davila,  A  Series  of  Papers  on  Political  His- 
tory."   His  Letters  to  his  wife  have  also  been  published. 
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Fisher  Ames  (1758-1808),  a  brilliant  writer  and  im- 
pressive speaker,  contributed  largely  towards  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  government,  after  the  Eevolution,  by  his 
speeches  and  essays. 

HISTORIANS. 

David  Ramsay,  M.D.  (1749-1815),  the  earliest 
American  historian  of  note,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
and  graduated  at  Princeton.  His  principal  works  are 
'-'A  History  of  the  United  States,^'  A  History  of  South 
Carohna,''  and  "^^A  History  of  the  American  Eeyolution/' 
They  are  distinguished  by  truthfulness  and  accuracy,  but 
do  not  entitle  him  to  rank  among  tiie  eminent  his- 
torians. 

Jeremy  Belknap,  a  local  historian  whose  works  have 
some  merit,  was  born  in  Boston.  His  principal  work  is 
"  The  History  of  K"ew  Hampshire.''^  He  also  wrote  "  The 
Foresters,  an  Allegory,'"  and  several  essays. 

Cadwallader  Colden  (1688-1776),  for  fifteen  years 
governor  of  Hew  York,  wrote  "  The  History  of  the  Five 
Indian  ISTations,"  a  work  to  which  Bancroft,  the  historian, 
acknowledges  his  special  indebtedness. 

Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  (1728-1814),  a  sister  of  James 
Otis,  wrote  a  '^History  of  the  Eise,  Progress  and  Termi- 
nation of  the  American  Eevolution.^^  She  also  wrote 
"  Poems,  Dramatic,  and  Miscellaneous,^^  and  two  dramas, 
"  The  Adulator,'"  and  "  The  Group.'' 

ESSAYISTS. 

Joseph  Dennie  (1768-1812),  the  American  Addison, 
a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  began  by 
conducting  "The  Farmer's  Museum,"  at  Walpoie,  New 
Hampshire,  in  v/hich  appeared  his  "  Lay  Preaclier,"  a  se- 
ries of  short  sermons  for  lay  readers,  which  displayed  the 
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irreyerence  of  bringing  texts  from  the  Holy  Scripture  into 
familiar  discussion. 

IL  In  this  journal^  was  also  published  ^'  The  Farrago/' 
a  series  of  essays  marked  by  the  most  earnest  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  literature.  In  the  year 
1799,  Dennie  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  con- 
ducted The  Portfolio  ^'  until  his  death.  AUibone  de- 
clares Dennie  to  be  ^^a  charming  writer.^' 

DESCRIPTIVE  WRITERS. 

Colonel  William  Byrd  (1674-1744),  a  Virginia  gen- 
tleman of  wealth  and  leisure,  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers employed  to  settle  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  in  1728.  CoL  Byrd  wrote  a  narrative  of 
the  journey,  and  also  sketches  of  "  Travel  in  Old  Virginia.'^ 
They  were  pubHshed  under  the  title  of  ''The  Westover 
Manuscripts,^'  in  1841,  and  are  delightful  reading,  owing 
to  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  the  descriptions,  and  the 
delicate  humor  v/hich  they  display. 

BIOGRAPHERS. 

John  Marshall  (1755-1835),  for  thirty-five  years 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
was  the  author  of    The  Life  of  Washington.'^ 

William  Wirt  (1772-1834),  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Maryland,  wrote  The  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.'^  He  also 
wrote  Letters  of  a  British  Spy,'^  and  a  number  of  short 
essays. 

HUMOROUS  PROSE  WRITERS. 

BRACKENRIDGE  (1748-1816). 

Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  a  native  of  Scotland,  de- 
serves a  place  in  literature  on  account  of  his  work,  "  Mod- 
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ern  Chiyalry/^  which  displays  keen  and  trenchant  satire 
and  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  life  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Brackenridge 
also  wrote  a  drama  called  "  Bunker  Hill "  and  two  poems, 
^'An  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hiil/^  and  a  Song  on 
Washington's  Entry  into  Boston/' 

CAPTAIK  FAREAGO'S  EEPLY  TO  A  CHALLE^TGE. 

Sir :  I  have  two  objections  to  this  duel  matter.  The  one  is,  lest 
I  should  hurt  you  ;  and  the  other  is,  lest  you  should  hurt  me.  I 
do  not  see  any  good  it  would  do  me  to  put  a  bullet  through  any 
part  01  your  body.  I  could  make  no  use  of  you  when  dead,  for  any 
culinary  purpose,  as  I  would  a  rabbit  or  turkey.  I  am  no  cannibal 
to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  men.  Why  then  shoot  down  a  human  crea- 
ture, of  which  I  could  make  no  use?  A  buffalo  w^ould  be  better 
meat.  For,  though  your  flesh  may  be  delicate  and  tender,  yet  it 
wants  that  firmness  and  consistency  which  takes  and  retains  salt. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  fit  for  long  sea-voyages.  You  might 
make  a  good  barbecue,  it  is  true,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  raccoon  or 
opossum  ;  but  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  barbecuing  anything 
human  now^  As  to  your  hide,  it  is  not  worth  taking  off,  being  little 
belter  than  that  of  a  year-old  colt. 

It  would  seem  to  me  a  strange  thing  to  shoot  at  a  man  that  would 
stand  still  to  be  shot  at,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  heretofore  used 
to  shoot  at  things  flying,  or  running,  or  jumping.  Were  you  on 
a  tree,  now,  like  a  squirrel,  endeavoring  to  hide  yourself  in  the 
branches,  or  like  a  raccoon,  that  after  much  eyeing  and  spying,  I 
observe  at  length,  in  the  crotch  of  a  tall  oak,  with  boughs  and 
leaves  intervening,  so  that  I  could  just  get  a  sight  of  his  hinder 
parts,  I  should  think  it  pleasurable  enough  to  take  a  shot  at  you. 
But  as  it  is,  there  is  no  skill  or  judgment  requisite  either  to  discover 
or  take  you  down. 

As  to  myself,  I  do  not  like  to  stand  in  the  v\^ay  of  anything  harm- 
ful. I  am  under  apprehensions  you  might  hit  me.  That  being  the 
case,  I  think  it  most  advisable  to  stay  at  some  distance.  If  you 
want  to  try  your  pistol,  take  some  object,  a  tree  or  a  barn-door, 
about  my  dimensions.  If  you  hit  that,  send  me  word  ;  and  I  shall 
acknowledge  that,  if  I  had  been  in  the  same  place,  you  might  also 
have  hit  me. 
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WRITERS  OF  FAMOUS  LETTERS. 

Abigail  Adams  (1744-1818)  deserves  a  place  in  litera- 
ture for  her  Letters  addressed  to  her  husband^  which  have 
been  published.  They  display  an  intimate  acquaintance 
on  the  Y/riter's  part  with  the  English  classics^,  and  afford 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  Eeyolutionary  time  in  Nev/ 
England. 

THE  FIRST  NEWSPAPER  IN  AMERICA. 


The  first  newspaper  in  the  United  States  was  published 
in  Boston  in  the  year  1704.  It  was  called  ^^The  News- 
Letter.'' 


Principal  Contemporary  WriterSs  19th  Century. 


America. 

Calhoun,  1782-1850 
Webster,  I7b2-1852 
Irving,  1783-1859 
England,  1786-1842 
Cooper,  1789-1851 
Bryant,  1/94-1878 
Halleck,  1795-1867 
Prescott,  1796-1850 
Hughes,  1/97-1864 

Bancroft,  1800  

Brownson,  1803-1876 
Emerson,  1803-1882 
Hawthorne,  1804-1864 
Longfellow,  1807-1882 
Spalding,  1810-1872 

Whittier,  1808   

Holmes,  1809  

Hecker,  1819  

Lowell,  1819  

Shea,  1824  — 

England. 

Wordsworth,  1770-1850 
Lingard,  1771-1851 
Coleridge,  1772-1834 
Southey,  1774-1843 
Lamb,  1775-1834 
De  Quincey,  1786-1859 
Byron,  1788-1824 
Shelley,  1792-1823 
M.caulay,  1800-1859 

Newman,  1801  

Wiseman,  1802-1865 
Bulwer-Lytton,  1805-1873 
i^Irs.  Browning,  1807-1861 

Manning,  1808  

Tennyson,  1810  — 
Thackeray,  1811-1863 
Dickens,  1812-1870 

Browning,  1812  

Allies,  1813  — 
Faber,  1814-1863 
Marshall,  1816-1877 

Ireland. 

Maria  Edgeworth,  1767-1849 

O'Connell,  1775-1847 

Moore,  1779-1852 

Napier,  1785-1866 

Doyle,  1786-1834 

Lover,  1797-1868 

Banim,  1798-1842 

Mangan,    1849 

0' Curry,  1796-1864 
Carleton,  1798-1869 
Lecky,  1800  — ■ 
Griffin,  1803-1840 
De  Vere,  1814  — ■ 

Allingham,  1828  • 

Machale,  — 1881 
Burke,  —  1883 

Italy. 

Corniano,  1742-1813 
Fiorentino,  1742-1815 
Pindemonte,  1753-1828 
Mezzofanti,  1774-1849 
Nicolini,  1772-1861 
Arici,  1782-1836 
ManzoRi,  1785-1873 
Balbo,  1789-1854 
Pellico,  1789-1854 
Leopardi,  1798-1837 
Gioberti,  1801-1851 
Cantu,  1805  — 
Capecelatro,  1824  — ■ 

Villari,  

Aleardi,  

De  Amicis,  

Germany, 

Goethe,  1749-1832 
A.  Schlegel,  1767-1845 
Kotzebue,  1760-1819 
Fichte,  1762-1874 
Richter,  1763-1825 
Von  Humboldt,  1769-1859 
Arndt,  1769-1860 
Hegel,  1770-1831 
Novalis,  1772-1801 
F.  Schlegel,  1772-1829 
Tieck,  1773-1853 
Schelling,  1775-1854 
Niebuhr,  1776-1831 
Uhland,  1787-1862 
Schopenhauer,  1788-1860 
Von  Ranke,  1795  — 

Dollinger,  1799  

Heine,  1800-1856 

Mommsen,  1817  

Ebers,  1837  — 

France, 

Bonald,  1763-1846 
Chateaubriand,  1768-1748 
Sismondi,  1773-1843 
Amadee  Thierry,  17&7-1873 
Guizot,  1787-1876 
Lamartine,  1790-1869 
Cousin,  i;  92-1867 
Augustine  Thierry,  1795-1856 
de  Ravignan,  1795-1858 
Comte,  1/98-1857 
Balzac,  1799-1850 
Dupanlonp,  1802-1878 
Lacordaire,  l&32-i861 
Hugo,  1782-1885 
Dumas,  1^03-1870 
Sainte-Beuve,  1804-1869 
Mdme.  Dudevant,  1804-1876 
Eugenie  de  Gueiin, 

1805-1848 
De  Tocqueville,  1805-1859 
Maurice  de  Guerin,  1810-1839 
Montalembert,  1810-1870 
Feuillet,  1812—- 
Ozanam,  1813-1853 
Veuiliot,  1813  — 
Feval,  1817-1887 

Mrs.  Craven,  — ■  

Didon,  

Spain. 

Moratin  the  Younger, 

1760-1828 

Zorrilla,  —  1817 
de  Larra,  — 1837 

Espronceda,  1842 

Balmes,  1810-1848 

Caballero,  

de  Trueba,  

Campoarmor,  

Bequer,  

Galdos,  — -  — 

Valera,  

Castelar,  1832  — 

Scotland. 

Stewart,  1753-1828 
Joanna  Baillie,  1764-1851 
Scott,  1771-1832 
Jeffrey,  1773-1850 
Campbell,  1777-1844 
Brougham,  1778-1868 
Chalmers,  1780-1847 
Wilson,  1785-1854 
Alison,  1792-1867 
Carlyle,  1795-1881 
Pollok,  1799-1827 

Enssia. 

Lermontoff,  — 1841 
TurgenieflF,  1818-1883 
Tolstoi,  

Belgium. 

Hendrik  Conscience,  1812  

De  Laet,  

Portugal. 

de  Nascimento,  1734-1819 

Eonmania. 

Carmen  Sylva,  — 

Sweden. 

Tegner,  1782-1846 
Ceijer,  1783-1847 
Frederika  Bremer,  1802-1865 
Emily  Carlen,  1833  

Poland. 

MickieAvisc,  1798-1843 
Mochnachi,  1804-1835 

Zalleski,  

Grabonski,  

NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

English  Soyekeigns  :  George  IlL  (1820)  ;  George  IV.  (1820-1830) ; 
William  IV.  (1830-1837) ;  Victoria  (1837). 

A.  D.  1700-1800.— I.  Though  the  reign  of  George  III. 
lasfced  nominally  till  1820,  his  insanity  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  his  son  to  be  created  Eegent  during  its  later 
years.  This  reign  was  a  period  of  intense  political  ex- 
citement. Napoleon  Bonaparte's  triumphal  career  ex- 
cited the  fears  of  England,  and  she  took  part  in  the 
wars  waged  between  him  and  the  other  Continental 
powers. 

II.  In  the  year  1805,  the  great  Admiral  Nelson  won 
the  memorable  English  naval  victory  of  Trafalgar.  At 
length  the  long  contest  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Napoleon 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  1815,  after  which  he  was 
exiled  to  St.  Helena. 

III.  During  the  reign  of  George  IV.^  and  in  large 
measure  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  great  Daniel  O^Con- 
nell,  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  admitting  Catholics 
to  sit  in  Parliament,  v;as  passed.  The  principal  event  of 
the  reign  of  William  IV.  was  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Billj  which  broke  up  the  rotten-borough  system,  by  which 

;  many  of  the  largest  towns  had  been  left  without  represen- 
tatives, while  places  without  either  status  or  population, 
or  which  had  been  bestowed  on  members  because  they 
could  ])e  controlled  by  personal  influence,  were  permitted 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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IV.  The  year  1837  witnessed  the  accession  of  the 
Princess  Victoria,  the  reigning  sovereign,  who  in  June, 
1887,  celebrated  her  jubilee  or  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her 
accession.  The  principal  events  of  her  long  reign  are  the 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  England ;  the 
war  in  the  Crimea  in  1854,  fought  by  England  and  France  * 
in  defence  of  Turkey  against  the  attacks  of  Russia,  and 
which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  allies;  the  mutiny  of 
the  native  troops  in  English  pay  (called  Sepoys)  in  India  ; 
the  disestablishment  of  the  English  state  church  in 
Ireland,  thus  removing  the  heavy  burden  of  the  su23port 
of  a  Protestant  church  from  a  Catholic  people. 

V.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Victoria  has  also 
witnessed  the  organization  of  the  Land  League  headed  by 
Mr.  Parnell.  The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  effect 
by  legitimate  means  a  permanent  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  In  Parliament  a  de- 
voted band  of  Irish  members  headed  by  Parnell,  are 
endeavoring  to  have  the  Irish  Parliament  restored.  The 
project  has  received  the  public  approval  of  the  great 
Liberal  leader,  Gladstone,  and  no  doubt  will  eventually 
meet  with  success. 

VL  During  this  century,  England  has  made  great 
advance  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity, 
and  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  has 
benefited  by  the  increase  and  perfecting  of  innumerable 
inventions  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  man- 
kind. Among  them  may  be  named  the  steam-boat,  the 
steam-car,  the  telegraph,  the  electric  light,  and  the  tele- 
phone. 

VIL  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  printing- 
press  was  still  but  a  rude  machine,  in  which  scarcely  any 
improvement  had  been  made  since  the  days  of  Caxton. 
It  could  then  throw  off  only  150  copies  an  hour.    In  our 
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day  a  huge  machine  driven  by  steam  can  give  out  25^000 
newspapers,  cut  and  folded,  in  an  hour. 

PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE. 

Eepresehtative  Poets:  Representative  Prose  VTritees  : 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.         CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 
ALFRED  TENNYSON.  GEORCE  ELIOT. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

I.  With  the  eighteenth  century  the  artificial  spirit  may 
be  said  to  have  departed  from  English  Literature.  The 
Poets  and  Novelists  both  began  to  turn  to  Nature  for  in- 
spiration. 

II.  The  nineteenth  century  is  noted  for  its  great  in- 
tellectual activity,  and  its  spirit  of  honest,  dispassionate 
investigation.  Its  first  thirty  or  forty  years  constitute 
one  of  the  great  creative  periods,  during  which  English 
literature  v^as  enriched  with  some  of  its  noblest  posses- 
sions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  many  of  the  beau- 
tiful literary  creations  of  this  century  are  made  the 
vehicle  of  many  dangerous  theories  and  false  seutimentSj 
as  well  as  open  or  covert  attacks  against  the  Catholic 
Church. 

III.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
most  marked  advance  has  been  made  along  the  line  of 
science.  Darwin,  Tyndal,  Spencer,  and  Huxley  have 
given  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  investigations  into 
the  secrets  of  nature,  in  a  literary  style  of  great  beauty. 

J  Unhappily,  however,  for  themselves  and  the  world,  these 
men  hold  the  belief  that  the  truths  of  science  are  incom- 
patible with  those  of  revealed  religion.  The  result  has 
been  an  alarming  growth  of  agnosticism  and  infidelity. 

IV.  Owing  to  several  causes,  among  which  may  be 
named  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Oxford  Movement, 
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which  brought  to  the  true  fold  a  number  of  truly  cul- 
tured and  trained  intellects,  Catholic  literature  has  made 
great  progress  during  the  present  century,  and  is  now 
well  represented  in  every  department. 

MEDITATIVE  AND  IDYLLIC  POETS. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH  (1770-18B0). 

Principal  Works  :  The  Excursion;  Lyrical  Ballads;  Peter  Bell; 
Book  of  Sonnets  ;  The  White  Roe  of  Bylstone  ;  The  Uiver  JDud- 
don  :  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent. 

I.  William  Wordsworth^  a  philosophical  and  descrip- 
tiye  poet^  was  born  in  Cumberland,  England,  took  his 
degree  at  Cambridge,  and  passed  a  quiet,  contemplative 
life  in  the  country. 

On  the  death  of  Southey,  in  1843,  he  was  made  poet- 
laureate.  It  is  difficult  for  the  student  to  gain  a  true 
estimate  of  Wordsworth  as  a  poet,  for  probably  none  other 
has  had  so  many  ardent  admirers,  and  so  many  deter- 
mined opponents  among  the  critics.  He  is,  however, 
never  omitted  from  the  list  of  great  poets,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  principal  of  the  ^^Lake  Poets/^  a  name 
given  to  Southey,  Coleridge  and  himself,  because  of  the 
three  residing  in  what  is  known  as  the  "lake  district  of 
England,'^  and  not  because  of  any  similarity  in  their 
genius. 

II.  His  greatest  work,  '^'^The  Excursion/^  is  but  the 
second  and  only  published  part  of  a  great  epic  poem, 
"The  Kecluse.^^  It  is  in  blank  verse,  and  while  replete 
with  passages  of  great  beauty,  is  marred  by  occasional 
ebullitions  of  a  puritanical  bigotry.  His  philosophy  verges 
upon  pantheism.  Along  with  this,  however,  we  can  per- 
ceive a  yearning  for  Catholicism  throughout  his  writings. 

III.  "No  great  poet  is  better  at  his  best,  or  so  bad  at 
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his  worst  His  sonnets  are  magnificent,  and,  after  those 
of  Milton,  superior  to  any  in  the  English  language/' — The 
National  Review. 

IV.  "  Wordsworth  has  rendered  a  service  to  English 
poetry  by  avoiding  the  turgid  diction  of  the  feeble  imita- 
tors of  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  by  recalling  our  poets  to 
the  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  expression  which  com- 
port so  well  with  the  genius  of  our  language  ;  but  he  has 
done  our  poetry  an  equal  disservice  by  rendering  it  tame 
and  feeble/^ — Brownson/s  Revieiu, 

THE  YIRGI^r. 

Mother!  whose  virgin  bosom  was  uncrost 
Witli  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied ; 
Woman !  above  all  women  glorified, 
Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast ; 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost, 
Brighter  than  eastern  skies  at  daybreak  strewn 
With  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemished  moon 
Before  her  vane  begins  on  heaven's  blue  coast, 
Thy  image  falls  on  earth.    Yet  some,  I  ween. 
Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend 
As  to  a  visible  form  in  which  did  blend 
All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity. 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene. 

DAFFODILS. 
I  wander'd  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills. 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host  of  golden  daffodils  ; 
Beside  the  lake,  benea^th  the  trees, 
J  Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretch 'd  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay : 
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Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 
The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : — 
A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 
In  such  a  jocund  company : 
I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought : 

For  oft  when  on  my  coach  I  lie, 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude. 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

SAMUEL   TAYLOR   COLERIDGE  (1792-1834). 

Principal  Wobks  :  Poetry  :  The  Bime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  ; 
Christdbel ;  Genevieve  ;  Ode  to  Mont  Blanc  ;  Bemorse,  a  Tragedy. 
Prose:  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  ;  Aids  to  Beflection ;  Contribu- 
tions to  The  Friend ;  Biographia  Literaria. 

I.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge^  a  profound  thinker,  and 
for  height  and  perfection  of  imaginative  quality^  the 
greatest  of  lyric  poets^  was  born  in  the  South  of  England, 
and  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital.  He  also  passed  some 
time  at  Cambridge,  but  left  before  graduation. 

II.  Coleridge  was  of  so  indolent  and  erratic  a  character 
that  splendid  fragments  are  the  only  result  of  his  wonder- 
ful genius.  Exquisite  conceptions  were  constantly  pass- 
ing athwart  his  great  mind,  but  he  lacked  the  energy  and 
concentration  necessary  to  give  these  literary  form.  As  a 
conversationalist,  he  has  probably  never  been  equalled. 

III.  In  early  life  he  professed  Unitarianism  as  a  relig- 
ious belief,  and  admired  republicanism;  but  later,  he  es- 
poused the  Anglican  creed,  and  along  with  it,  monarchial 
principles. 
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IV.  Like  De  Quincey^  Coleridge  was  a  sufferer  from  the 
opium  liabit^  but  was  finally  saved  from  its  thraldom, 
and  passed  his  last  years  with  Mr.  Gilman,  a  London 
surgeon. 

Y.  His  best  known  poem  is  probably  The  Eime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner/'*  an  unique  production^,  filled  with  weird, 
mystic  melody,  and  characterized  by  wonderful  word- 
painting.  His  "'Odeto  Mont  Blanc is  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  poems  in  the  English  language. 

YI.  •'•This  illustrious  man,  the  largest  and  most  ca- 
pacious intellect,  the  subtlest  and  most  comprehensive 
that  has  yet  existed  among  men.*' — De  Qiiincey. 

EXTRACT  EEOIC  THE      ODE  TO  3I0XT  BLAXC.'' 

Hast  tliou  a  cliaiTQ  to  stay  tlie  I\IorDing  Star 
In  liis  steep  course?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  tiiT  bald  awful  head,  0  sov'ran  Blanc  ! 
The  Arve  and  Aveirou  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly  ;  but  thou,  most  awful  Fonn  ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently  !    Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial  black, 
An  ebon  mass  ;  methinks  thou  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge  I    But  when  I  look  again 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  1 

0  dread  and  silent  mount  I  I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer 

1  worshiped  the  Invisible  alone, 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
.  So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
^  Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought. 

Tea,  with  my  life,  and  Life's  own  secret  joy  : 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven  ! 
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ROBERT    SOUTHEY  (1774-1843). 

Principal  Works  :  Poetry  :  Curse  of  Kehama ;  Thaldba  the  De- 
stroyer ;  Boderlck,  Last  of  the  Goths ;  Madoc ;  Joan  of  Arc  ; 
Ballads  and  short  Poems,  Prose:  Life  of  Nelson  ;  Life  of  Cow- 
per ;  History  of  Brazil ;  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  ;  The 
Doctor. 

I.  Eobert  Soiithey^  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of 
his  time,  is  usually  classed  among  the  poets^  though  it  is 
as  a  prose  writer  that  he  is  now  most  highly  estimated. 
He  was  born  at  Bristol,  the  son  of  a  linen-draper^  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  became  a  Unitarian  and  ardent  radical, 
and  finally  developed  into  a  champion  of  church  and 
state,  and  settled  down  to  a  quiet  and  studious  life  at 
Gretna  Hall,  in  the  "lake  district/^  In  1813  he  was 
made  poet-laureate. 

II.  It  is  as  much  for  what  he  was,  as  for  what  he  did, 
that  Southey  is  now  esteemed.  In  the  words  of  Thack- 
eray, ^^his  life  is  sublime  in  its  simplicity,  its  energy,  its 
honor,  its  affection.'^ 

III.  Southey  wrote  beautiful  pure  Enghsh,  but  he 
possessed  neither  sufficient  patience  nor  good  temper  for 
a  historian  or  critic,  and  his  poems,  in  spite  of  their  beauty 
of  description,  fail  to  please,  on  account  of  their  un- 
reality. 

IV.  "  Southey  is  at  his  best  in  prose.  Judged  by  the 
highest  standards,  his  poetry  takes  a  midmost  rank:  it 
neither  renders  into  art  a  great  body  of  thought  or  pas- 
sion, nor  does  it  give  faultless  expression  to  lyrical 
moments.  But  it  is  the  output  of  a  large  and  vigorous 
mind  well  stored  with  knowledge.  But  in  biography 
Southey  has  not  been  surpassed." — Life  of  Southey, 
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TO  THE  EVENING  RAINBOW. 

Mild  arch  of  promise !  on  the  evening  sky 
Thou  shinest  fair  with  many  a  lovely  ray, 
Each  in  the  other  melting.    Much  mine  eye 
Delights  to  linger  on  thee  ;  for  the  day, 
Changeful  and  many  weathered,  seemed  to  smile, 
Flashing  brief  splendor  through  its  clouds  awhile, 
Which  deepened  dark  anon,  and  fell  in  rain  ; 
But  pleasant  it  is  now  to  pause,  and  view 
Thy  varied  tints  of  frail  and  watery  hue. 
And  think  the  storm  shall  not  return  again. 
Such  is  the  smile  that  piety  bestows 
On  the  good  man's  pale  cheek,  when  he,  in  peace 
Departing  gently  from  a  world  of  woes. 
Anticipates  the  realm  where  sorrows  cease. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR  (1776-1864). 

Principal  Works  : — Poetry  :  GebiVy  an  Epic.  Plays ;  Count 
Julian;  Andrea  of  Hungary ;  Fra  Rupert;  Giovanna  of 
Naples.  Prose  :  Imaginary  Conversations ;  The  Citation  of 
Shakespeare  ;  The  Pentameron  ;  Pericles  and  Aspasia. 

I.  Landor  was  the  pioneer  of  that  school  of  which 
Tennys.on  is  by  eminence  the  representative/^  but  left  no 
poetical  work  adequate  to  his  genius.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  Oxford^  and  was  remarkable  for  his  know- 
ledge of  history,  which  made  him  as  familiar  with  the 
every-day  life  of  famous  personages  who  lived  in  Eome  or 
Greece,  in  far-off  centuries  as  with  those  of  later  ages,  and 
aided  by  his  wonderful  imagination  enabled  him  to  portray, 
in  a  marvellously  real  and  vivid  manner,  their  thoughts 
and  views  in  regard  to  questions  of  public  or  private 
interest,  in  his  Imaginary  Conversations/^*  the  work 
upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 

II.  "  We  place  Landor  who  was  greater  even  as  a  prose- 


*  In  regard  to  famous  Catholics,  Landor  is  guilty  of  the  grossest  injustice. 
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writer,  among  the  foremost  poets,  because  it  was  the 
poet  within  the  man  that  made  him  great,  while  his 
prose,  though  strictly  prosaic  in  form — he  was  too  fine  an 
artist  to  have  it  otherwise — is  more  imaginative  than 
other  men^s  verses.  Eadically  a  poet,  he  ranks  among 
the  best  essayists  of  his  time.'^ — Steclman, 

TO  THE  BISTER  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.* 

Comfort  theo,  0  thou  mourner  I  yet  awhile 
Again  shall  Ella's  smile 

Refresh  thy  heart,  whose  heart  cau  ache  no  more. 
What  is  it  we  deplore? 

He  leaves  behind  him,  freed  from  grief  and  fears 

Far  worthier  things  than  tears, 

The  love  of  friends  without  a  single  foe  ; 

Unequalled  lot  below  ! 

His  gentle  soul,  his  genius,  these  are  thine  ; 

Shalt  thou  for  these  repine  ! 

He  may  have  left  the  lowly  walks  of  men — 

Left  them  he  has  ;  what  then  ? 

Are  not  his  footsteps  followed  by  the  eyes 

Of  all  the  good  and  wise  ? 

Though  the  w^arm  day  is  over,  yet  they  seek 

Upon  the  lofty  j^eak 

Of  his  pure  mind  the  roseate  light  that  glows 
On  death's  perennial  snows. 
Behold  him  !    From  the  spirits  of  the  blest 
He  speaks  ;  he  bids  thee  rest. 


*  The  story  of  the  Lambs  is  very  touching.  During  a  fit  of  insanity,  Mary 
Lamb  stabbed  her  mother,  who  was  endeavoring  to  save  ay ouug apprentice  from 
the  fatal  blow.  She  was  placed  in  an  asylum  from  which  her  brother  Charles 
procured  her  release  by  solemnly  engaging  to  take  her  under  his  care  for  life. 
During  thirty- seven  years,  thirty-six  of  which  witnessed  a  brief  recurrence  of 
her  insanity,  he  fulfilled  his  self-imposed  duty  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
aff'ection.  Mary  survived  him  thirteen  years,  and  these  verses  were  addressed 
to  her  at  his  death.  In  the  above  verses  Ch;irles  Lamb  is  referred  to  as  Elia, 
because  it  was  under  that  name'  that  Lamb  wrote  his  Essays.  It  had  been  the 
name  of  a  clerk  in  the  India  House,  who  died  before  Lamb  began  to  write. 
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PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY  (1792-1823). 

Principal  Wohks  :    Bewlt  of  Islam;   Prometheus   Uribound ; 
Queen  Mttb  ;  Alastor ;  The  Genci.a  Drama  ;  Short  Poems. 

I.  This  most  ethereal  of  poets  was  born  the  eldest  son 
of  II  baronet,  and  entered  Oxford,  but  was  expelled  for 
his  work,  '^Defence  of  Atheisro.""  He  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  Ufe  abroad,  and  met  his  death  by  drowning 
in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia. 

II.  All  the  extended  works  of  Shellej^  exhibit  him  as  a 
passionate  protestor  against  the  inequality  of  conditions 
among  men,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  equal  distribution 
of  labor  and  reward.  The  only  God  which  he  knew  was 
nature  ;  beyond  it  he  perceived  nothing. 

III.  "  Shelley's  versification  is  exquisitely  free,  varied, 
and  musical,  and  his  diction  natural,  yet  richly  poetical, 
and  only  obscured  by  the  intensity  and  subtlety  of  his 
imagination.^^ 

DESCRIPTI0]:!5"  OF  A  WINTER  NIGHT. 

How  beautif  u]  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh 

Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear 

Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 

That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.    Heaven's  ebon  vault 

Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 

Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur  rolls, 

Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 

To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.    Yon  gentle  hills, 

Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow  ; 

Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend. 

So  stainless  that  their  white  and  glittering  spires 

Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam  ;  yon  castled  steep, 

Whose  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  time-worn  tower 

So  idly  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 

A  metaphor  of  peace  ; — all  form  a  scene 

Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
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Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness  ; 
Where  silence  undisturb'd  might  watch  alone 
So  cold,  so  bright,  so  stilL 

JOHN   KEATS  (1796-1821). 

Principal  Works  :  Endymion ;  Hyperion ;  Lamia ;  The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes  ;  Isabella  ;  Miscellaneous  Poems, 

I.  Keats  was  born  in  London^  and  after  a  brief  period 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  surgeon  in  London,  but  soon  abandoned  medicine  for 
literature.  His  works,  however,  were  treated  with  great 
severity  by  the  reviewers,  and  it  was  believed  by  many 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  his  untimely  death  ;  but  it  is  now 
conceded  that  the  result  would  have  been  tlie  same  in  any 
case,  as  he  had  inherited  consumption. 

II.  Keats  was  Greek  in  his  swift  and  true  intuitions 
for  every  kind  of  beauty,  but  lacked  their  fine  artistic  in- 
stinct in  selecting  only  the  vital  and  essential  beauty  in 
order  that  all  the  main  parts  of  the  poem  might  stand  out 
clear.  ^' — Life  of  Keats. 

III.  "  I  think  it  probable  that  by  power  as  well  as  by 
temperament,  he  was  the  most  Shakespearean  spirit  that 
has  lived  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare.'"'— i^rom  the  same, 

TO  AUTUM^iT. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness  ! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun  ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage-tree, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  mil  never  cease. 

For  summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells. 
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Who  lias  not  seen  tliee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may 'find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind  ; 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  f  nrrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 

Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers  ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cider- press,  with  patient  look, 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  ?   Ay,  where  are  they  ? 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 

WhDe  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day. 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies  ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn  ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  red  breast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft. 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  tlie  skies. 

GEORGE  GORDON,  LORD  BYRON  (1788-1824). 

PRiNCiPAii  Works  :  Hours  of  Idleness  ;  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers;  Ghilde  Harold ;  The  Bride  of  Abydos ;  The  Corsair  ; 
The  Prisoner  of  GJiillon;  Don  Juan;  The  Giaour;  Manfred; 
Sardanapalus,  a  Tragedy. 

I.  This  original  and  versatile  genius  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, and  began  his  education  at  Cambridge,  but  quitted 
that  TJniyersity  after  two  years^  residence.  He  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  abroad,  and  died  in  Greece,  having 
gone  to  aid  that  country  in  her  struggle  for  freedom. 

II.  Much  of  Byron's  poetry  is  marred  by  licentiousness, 
especially  Don  Juan,  which  displays  the  grossest  obscenity, 
and  even  where  it  is  free  from  this  defect,  it  is  a  question 
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whether  its  beauty  of  diction  and  energy  of  expression, 
are  worth  the  risk  of  becoming  imbued  with  the  cold  and 
sneering  cynicism  in  regard  to  all  the  nobler  qualities  of 
human  nature,  with  which  it  is  filled. 

SUNSET  I^f  GREECE. 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun, 
Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light : 
O'er  the  hushed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows ! 
On  old  iEgina's  rock  and  Hydra's  isle 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  ; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine. 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain -shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquered  Sal  amis  ! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse, 
More  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance. 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep. 
Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

GEORGE   CRABBE  (1754-1832). 

Principal  Works:  The  Library ;  The  Village;  The  Tales  of  the 
Hall ;  The  Borough  ;  Tales  in  Verse. 

I.  Crabbe,  whom  Byron  termed  ^^nature^s  sternest 
painter,  yet  the  best/'  was  born  in  Aldboroiigh,  a  coast 
town  of  Sulfolk.  His  parents  were  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  he  endured  many  hardships  during  his  youth. 
At  length  he  came  up  to  London,  and  found  a  patron  in 
Edmund  Burke,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  become  an 
Anglican  clergyman,  and  procured  for  him  several  com- 
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for  table  livings.  He  passed  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his 
life  at  Trowbridge. 

II.  Crabbe  possessed  wonderful  powers  of  description, 
and  succeeded  in  treating  the  most  unattractive  and  even 
repulsive  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  in- 
teresting. "  His  '  Tales  of  the  Hall/ says  Cardinal  New- 
man, "  I  consider,  both  in  execution  and  conception,  one 
of  the  most  touching  poems  in  our  language.'' 

THE  ENGLISH  PARISH  WORKHOUSE. 

There  is  yon  lionse  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whose  waHs  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door  ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapors  flagging  play, 
And  the  duU  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day ; 
There  children  dwell  w^ho  know  no  parent's  care  ; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there : 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives  and  mothers  never  wed, 
Dejected  widov/s  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood-fears ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they  ! 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay. 
Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive, 
Here  brought  amid  the  scenes  of  grief  to  grieve, 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber  fl.ow, 
Mixed  with  the  clamors  of  the  crowd  below  : 
Here  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan, 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man  : 
Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruined  age,  provide, 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride : 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh, 
And  pride  embitters  what  it  can't  deny. 
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THOMAS  CAMPBELL  (1777-1844). 

Principal  Works: — Poetry  :  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  ;  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming;  LochieVs  Warning;  The  Pilgtim  of  Glencoe ;  Ye 
Mariners  of  England,  The  Exile  of  Erin,  Hohenlinden,  and 
Other  Lyrics,  Prose:  Life  and  Times  of  Petrarch ;  Specimens 
of  the  British  Poets,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notes ; 
Life  of  Shakespeare ;  A  Poet's  Besidence  in  Algiers;  Letters 
from  the  South. 

Thomas  Campbell,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  occupies  a 
high  place  as  a  lyric  and  didactic  poet.  His  largest  and 
best  work,  ^'The  Pleasures  of  Hope,""  is  marked  by  vivid 
poetic  sensibility  and  beauty  of  diction,  but  it  is  in  his 
lyrics  that  Campbell  is  at  his  happiest.  In  1827,  he  was 
elected  Lord  Eector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
died  at  Boulogne,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

BEGmKI'N'G  OE  HOPE. 

At  summer  eve,  when  heaven's  ethereal  bow 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  hills  below, 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye, 
Whose  sunbright  summit  mingles  with  the  sky? 
Why  do  those  cliflPs  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near? 
'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 
Thus  with  delight  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way ; 
Thus,  from  afar,  each  dim-discovered  scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  hath  been, 
And  every  form,  that  Fancy  can  repair 
From  dark  oblivion,  glows  divinely  there. 
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THOMAS  MOORE  (1779-1852). 

Principal  Works  :  Poetry — The  Translations  of  Anacreon  ;  Epis- 
tles and  Odes;  Irish  Melodies;  Lalla  Rookh;  Intercepted  Let- 
ters, or  Two  Penny  Post  Bag;  Loves  of  the  Angels ;  Hymns, 
Prose :  Life  of  Byron  ;  Life  of  Sheridan;  The  Epicurean ;  The 
History  of  Ireland. 

This  sweet  son  of  song^^  was  born  in  Dublin,  of 
Catliolic  parents,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College.  His 
earlier  poems  were  marred  by  sensuality,  but  this  fault 
disappeared  in  his  later  writings.  His  fame  chiefly  rests 
on  his  Irish  Melodies/'  which  are  a  collection  of  lyrics 
adapted  to  the  old  national  airs  of  Ireland. 

Lalla  Eookh^'  is  an  oriental  poem  of  much  beauty 
and  merit.  Moore  possessed  genuine  wit  and  wondrous 
fancy,  but,  says  Shaw,  ^^it  is  in  the  quality  of  a  national 
Irish  lyrist  that  Moore  stands  absolutely  alone  and  un- 
approachable." 

DEAR  HARP  OF  MY  COUNTRY. 

Dear  Harp  of  my  country !  in  darkness  I  found  thee. 

The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o'er  thee  long. 
When  proudly,  my  own  Island  Harp  1  I  unbound  thee, 

And  gave  all  thy  chords  to  light,  freedom,  and  song ! 
The  warm  lay  of  love  and.  the  light  note  of  gladness 

Have  wakened  tliy  fondest,  tliy  liveliest  thrill  ; 
But  so  oft  liast  thou  echoed  the  deep  sigh  of  sadness. 

That  even  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  thee  still. 

Dear  Harp  of  my  country !  farewell  to  thy  numbers, 

This  sweet  wreath  of  song  is  the  last  we  shall  twine ; 
Go,  sleep  with  the  sunshine  of  fame  on  thy  slumbers, 

Till  touched  by  some  hand  less  unwwthy  than  mine. 
If  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover. 

Has  throbbed  at  our  lay,  'tis  thy  glory  alone ; 
I  was  but  as  the  wind  passing  heedlessly  over, 

And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  waked  was  thy  own. 
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THOMAS  HOOD  (1798-1845.) 

Peincepal  Wosks  :  Whims  and  Oddities ;  Comic  Annual ;  The 
Song  of  the  Shirt ;  The  Bridge  of  &>gM  ;  The  Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram,    Prose  :  Up  the  Rhine. 

Hood,  Vv^liose  various  pen  touched  alike  the  springs  of 
laughter,  and  the  sources  of  tears,'^  was  born  the  son  of  a 
London  pubhsher,  and  was  harassed  throughout  his  life 
by  want  and  disease.  As  a  writer  of  humorous  poems, 
and  a  successful  punster,  he  stands  in  the  first  rank,  but 
"  like  every  writer  distinguished  for  comic  humor,  there 
was  a  deep  vein  of  melancholy  pathos  running  through 
his  mirth/' 

STAKZAS- 

Farewell,  life!  my  senses  swim. 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim  ; 
Thronging-  shadows  cloud  the  light 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night. 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still, 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill : 
Strong  the  earthly  odor  grows, 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose. 

Welcome,  life  !  the  spirit  strives. 
Strength  returns,  and  hope  revives  ; 
Cloudy  tears  and  shapes  forlorn, 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  morn. 
O'er  the  earth  there  steals  a  bloom. 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom ; 
Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold, 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould. 
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JAMES  HENRY  LEIGH  HUNT  (1784-18S9). 

Principal*  Works  : — Poetry  :  T7ie  Story  of  Bimini;  The  Palfrey  ; 
Translation  of  Tasso's  Amyntas :  Translation  of  BedUs  Bac- 
chus in  Tuscany  ;  Short  Poems.    Prose :  Autobiography, 

I.  This  "  writer  of  dainty  verse  and  most  delightful 
prose  was  born  near  London^  educated  at  Christ^s  Hos- 
pital^ and  began  a  literary  career  at  a  very  early  age.  In 
1808,  when  editing  the  Examiner,  he  was  imprisoned 
along  with  his  brother  John  for  a  satire  upon  the  Prince 
Eegent.  Except  for  this  episode  his  life  was  tranquil 
and  enriched  with  many  choice  friendships. 

IL  "  Without  much  originality,  he  was  a  poet  of  sweet- 
ness, fluency,  and  sensibility,  who  became  filled  with  the 
art  spirit  of  Keats  and  his  masters,  and  both  by  precept 
and  example  was  a  potent  force  in  its  dissemination.^^ — 
Stedman. 

EXTRACT  FROM  ^'  CHORUS  OF  THE  FLOWERS.^^ 

We  are  the  sweet  flowers. 

Born  of  sunny  sliowers, 
Think  whene'er  you  see  us  what  our  beauty  saith  ; 

Utterance  mute  and  bright 

Of  some  unknown  delight, 
We  fill  the  air  with  pleasure  by  our  simple  breath  ; 

All  who  see  us  love  us. 

We  befit  all  places, 
Unto  sorrow  we  give  smiles :  and  unto  graces,  graces. 

Mark  our  ways,  how  noiseless 

All,  and  sweetly  voiceless, 
Though  the  March-winds  pipe  to  make  our  passage  clear  : 

Not  a  whisper  tells 

Where  our  small  seed  dwells. 
Nor  is  known  the  moment  green  when  our  tips  appear. 

We  tread  the  earth  in  silence, 

In  silence  build  our  bowers. 
And  leaf  by  leaf  in  silence  show  till  we  laugh  atop,  sweet  flowers. 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON  (1810-  ). 

Principal  Works  :  In  Memoriam ;  The  Princess ;  Idylls  of  tlie 
King,  an  Epic;  Locksley  Hall;  Maud,  and  Short  Poems, 
Dramas  :  Queeji  Mary  ;  Harold  ;  Thomas  d  BecJcet. 

I.  This  poet,  ''the  fullest  representative  of  the  refined, 
speculative,  complex  Victorian  age/'  was  born  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  the  son  of  an  Anglican  clergyman  ;  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge ;  and  created  poet-laureate  upon  the 
death  of  Wordsworth  in  1850.  He  has  led  a  retired  life, 
devoted  to  deep  thought  and  study  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  his  political  opinions  coincide  exactly  with 
those  of  Wordsworth,  w^ho,  like  him,  dwelt  apart  from 
the  busy  world. 

II.  Tennyson^s  master  work,  which  cost  him  the  labor 
of  twenty  years,  is  "  The  Idylls  of  the  King,''  a  rendering 
into  exquisitely  musical  verse  of  the  old  Arthurian 
legends,  as  found  in  *^The  History  of  King  Arthur,"  by 
Sir  Thomas  Malory.  "In  this  epic  of  chivalry — the 
Christian  ideal  of  chivalry — Tennyson  has  caught  the 
mediaeval  spirit  wonderfully  well." 

III.  ^'In  Memoriam,"  Tennyson's  most  characteristic 
and  significant  work,  is  an  elegy,  or  rather  a  series  of 
elegies,  in  commemoration  of  the  untimely  death  of  his 
friend,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  son  of  the  great  historian. 

IV.  Tennyson's  lack  of  creative  power  has  been  proved 
by  his  dramas,  which  are  also  false  to  history,  and  exhibit 
a  spirit  bitterly  hostile  to  Catholicism.  In  fact,  of  late 
years,  the  poet's  inspiration  seems  to  have  deserted  him, 
and  he  would  probably  serve  his  fame  best  by  abstaining 
from  writing  altogether. 

V.  Tennyson  is  the  most  faultless  of  modern  poets  in 
technical  execution,  but  one  whose  verse  is  more  remark- 
able for  artistic  perfection  than  for  dramatic  action  and 
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inspired  fervor.  His  adroitness  surpasses  his  inyention/* 
— Stedman, 

THE  BUGLE  SONG. 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story  ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfiand  faintly  blowing! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying: 
Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich,  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river  : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 
1. 

Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

3. 

O,  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy. 
That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

O,  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 
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And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 
But,  O,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

4. 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


ROBERT  BROWNING  (1812-  ). 

Pkincipal  Works  :  Paracelsus  ;  The  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon  ;  Pippa 
Passes;  The  Ring  and  the  Book;  Dramatic  Romances  and 
Lyrics. 

L  This  poet,  who  possesses  original,  but  unequal  genius, 
was  born  near  London,  educated  at  the  London  Univer- 
sity, and  wedded  the  poetess  Elizabeth  Barrett. 

IL  "  Browning^s  work  seems  that  of  a  grand  intellect 
painfully  striving  for  adequate  use  and  expression,  and 
never  quite  attaining  either.  Much  of  his  poetry  is  either 
very  great  or  very  poor.  It  has  been  compared  to  Wagner's 
music,  and  entitled  the  poetry  of  the  future,  but  if  this 
be  just,  then  we  must  revise  our  conception  of  what  poe- 
try really  is.'" — Stedman. 

III.  In  his  portraits  of  priests  and  monks.  Browning 
displays  both  ignorance  and  hatred. 

INCIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CAMP. 

You  know  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon. 

A  mile  or  so  away. 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming  day  ; 
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With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how. 

Legs  wide,  arms  iock'd  behind, 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow, 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused,  "  My  plans 

That  soar  to  earth  may  fall. 
Let  once  my  army  leader,  Lannes, 

Waver  at  yonder  vrall," 
Out  t'wixt  the  battery  smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full  galloping  ;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reach'd  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy. 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy  ; 

You  hardly  could  suspect 
(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compress'd. 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through). 
You  look'd  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

**  Well,"  cried  he,  ''Emperor,  by  God's  grace 

We've  got  you  Ratlsbon  ! 
The  Marshal's  in  the  market-place, 

And  you'll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,  to  heart's  desire, 
Perch'd  him  ! "    The  chief's  eye  flash'd,  his  plans 

Soar'd  up  again  like  fire. 

The  chief's  eye  flashed,  but  presently 

Soften'd  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother  eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes  : 
You're  wounded !  "      Nay,"  his  soldier's  pride 

Touch'd  to  the  quick,  he  said, 
I'm  kill'd,  sire  !"    And,  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling,  the  boy  fell  dead. 
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ELIZABETH    BARRETT  BROWNING 
(1807-1861). 

Principal  Works  :  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship  ;  A  Vision  of  the 
Poets ;  The  Poefs  Vow ;  The  Seraphim  and  Other  Poems  ;  Isa- 
heVs  Child;  Bomaunt  of  the  Page;  Aurora  Leigh  ;^  Prometheus 
Bound ;  The  Drama  of  Exile;  Bhyme  of  the  Duchess  May ; 
Cry  of  the  Children  ;  Casa  Guidi  Windows, 

I.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brownings  the  wife  of  the  poet 
Eobert  Browning,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  female  poets 
of  England.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  London^  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  thor- 
ough education  which  embraced  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues.  Unhappily,  her  great  intellect  was  joined  to  a 
most  delicate  body,  in  spite  of  which  fact,  however,  she 
led  a  most  studious  life. 

II.  Her  two  longest  works  are  Aurora  Leigh,^'  a  narra- 
tive in  the  form  of  an  autobiography,  and  Casa  Guidi  Win- 
dows/^ The  latter  is  a  description  of  events  in  Italy  dur- 
ing the  rcA'Olution,  and  is  written  with  the  utmost  preju- 
dice against  the  venerable,  persecuted  Pio  ISTono,  and  with 
a  deep  admiration  of  Mazzini. 

III.  Mrs.  Browning's  Sonnets  are  peculiarly  beautiful, 
especially  those  called,  "  From  the  Portuguese,'^  which  are 
in  reality  original. 

"The  poetical  reputation  of  Mrs.  Browning  has  been 
growing  slowly,  until  it  has  reached  a  height  which  has 
never  before  been  attained  by  any  modern  poetess,  though 
several  others  have  had  wide  circles  of  readers." — North 
British  Review, 

CHEERFULNESS  TAUGHT  BY  REASOJT. 
I  think  we  are  too  ready  with,  complaint 
In  this  fair  world  of  God's.    Had  we  no  hope 
Indeed  beyond  the  zenith  and  the  slope 
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Of  yon  gray  blank  of  sky,  we  might  grow  faint 

To  muse  upon  eternity's  constraint 

Round  our  aspirant  souls  ;  but  since  the  scope 

Must  widen  early,  is  it  well  to  droop, 

For  a  few  days  consumed  in  loss  and  taint  ? 

O  pusillanimous  Heart,  be  comforted — 

And,  like  a  cheerful  traveler,  take  the  road, 

Singing  beside  the  hedge.    What  if  the  bread 

Be  bitter  in  thy  inn,  and  thou  unshod 

To  meet  the  flints !    At  least  it  may  be  said, 

Because  the  way  is  shorty  I  thank  thee,  God ! 

DE  VERE  (1814-  ). 

Principal  Works  :  English  Misrule  and  Irish  Misdeeds;  Legends 
of  St.  Patrick;  St.  Thomas  of  Cantei^hury ;  Picturesque  Sketches 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  ;  May  Carols  ;  Legends  of  Saxon  Saints ; 
Alexander  the  Great ;  Sonnets ;  The  Search  after  Proserpine y  a 
Masque;  Miserere  in  the  Sistine  Gha/pel. 

Aubrey  de  Vere^  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere^  Bart.^  was  born  at  Curragh  Chase,  in  the  County 
of  Limerick,  Ireland,  and  received  his  education  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin.  In  1851,  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  since  that  event,  a  deep 
religious  spirit  has  pervaded  his  writings.  In  early  years, 
he  was  accused,  and  with  some  reason,  of  too  close  an 
imitation  of  Wordsworth,  the  subject  of  his  ardent  ad- 
miration. But  as  time  went  on,  De  Vere  carved  out  a 
path  for  himself.  His  two  dramas  of  ''Alexander  the 
Great, ^'  and  '^St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury'^  show  great 
capacity  for  character  painting,  and  management  of 
events. 

THE  CEKTE^^"ARY  OF  AMEEICAl^  LIBERTY. 

A  century  of  sunrises  hath  bowed 

Its  fulgent  forehead  'neath  the  ocean  floor 

Since  first  upon  the  West's  astonished  shore, 
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Like  some  huge  Alp  for fch- struggling  tlirough  tlie  cloud 

A  new-born  nation  stood,  to  Freedom  vowed: 

Within  that  time  how  many  an  Empire  hoar 

And  young  Republic,  flushed  with  wealth  and  war, 

Alike  have  changed  the  ermine  for  the  shroud ! 

O  "  sprung  from  earth's  first  blood  ! "    O  tempest-nursed ! 

For  thee  what  Fates  ?    I  know  not.    This  I  knovr^ 

The  soul's  great  freedom  gift,  of  gifts  the  first — 

Thou  first  on  man  in  fulness  didst  bestow  : 

Hunted  elsewhere,  God's  Church  with  thee  found  rest  : — 

Thy  future's  Hope  is  she — that  queenly  Guest. 

ADELAIDE  PROCTOR  (1824-1864). 
Principal  Works  ;  Legends  cmd  Lyrics ;  A  Ghaplet  of  Verses. 

Adelaide  Anne  Proctor,  who  occupies  a  specia  niche  in 
the  estimation  of  all  lovers  of  simple,  tender,  but  genuine 
poetry,  was  born  in  London,  the  daughter  of  the  poet 

Barry  Cornwall.  In  1851,  she  became  a  convert  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  some  of  her  most  beautiful  poems 
had  their  inspiration  in  her  deep  religious  spirit. 

FROM  '^ONE  BY  Olll^E.'' 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  hear ; 
Luminous  the  crown  and  holy, 

When  each  gem  is  set  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting. 

Or  for  passing  hours  despond ; 
Nor,  the  daily  toil  forgetting, 

Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token 
Reaching  heaven  ;  hut  one  by  one 

Take  tliem,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 
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ALGERNON    CHARLES  SWINBURNE 
(1843-  ). 

Principal  Works  :  The  Qween  Mother  and  Rosamond  :  Chaste- 
lard ;  Bothwell ;  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  a  Tragedy ;  Erectheus,  a 
Tragedy  ;  Poems  and  Balhids. 

I.  This  poet,  who  exceeds  all  his  predecessors  in  his 
gift  of  rhythm,  and  in  his  command  over  the  resources  of 
the  language,  was  born  in  London.  Some  of  his  earlier 
productions  were  so  full  of  indecency  that  they  had  to 
be  suppressed,  and  he  still  too  frequently  errs  in  this  re- 
spect. He  has  been  most  successful  in  reviving  in  Eng- 
lish verse  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  Greek  drama. 

EXTEACT  FEOM  ERECTHEUS/^ 

Mine  ears  are  amazed  with  the  terror  of  trumpets,  with  darkness 
mine  eyes, 

At  the  sound  of  the  sea's  host  charging  that  deafens  the  roar  of  the 
sky's. 

White  frontlet  is  dashed  upon  frontlet,  and  horse  against  horse 
reels  hurled, 

And  the  gorge  of  the  gulfs  of  the  battle  is  wide  for  the  spoil  of  the 
world. 

And  the  meadows  are  cumbered  with  shipwreck  of  chariots  that 
founder  on  land. 

And  the  horsemen  are  broken  with  breach  as  of  breakers,  and  scat- 
tered as  sand. 

Through  the  roar  and  recoil  of  the  chargers  that  mingle  their  cries 
and  confound, 

Like  fire  are  the  notes  of  the  trumpets  that  flash  tlirough  the  dark- 
ness of  sound. 

As  the  swing  of  the  sea  churned  yellow  that  sways  with  the  wind 
as  it  swells 

Is  the  lift  and  relapse  of  the  wave  of  the  chargers  that  clash  with 
their  bells ; 

And  the  clang  of  the  sharp  shrill  brass  through  the  burst  of  the 
wave  as  it  shocks, 
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Rings  clean  as  the  clear  wind's  cry  ttirougli  the  roar  of  the  surge 
on  the  rocks ; 

And  the  heads  of  the  steeds  in  their  headgear  of  war,  and  their 

corsleted  breasts, 
Gleam  broad  as  the  brows  of  the  billows  that  brighten  the  storm 

with  their  crests, 

Gleam  dread  as  their  bosoms  that  heave  to  the  shipwrecking  wind 
as  they  rise, 

Filled  full  of  the  terror  and  thunder  of  water,  that  slays  as  it  dies. 

OTHER  POETS. 

Joanna  Baillie  (1764-1851),  a  poetess  to  whose 
works  critics  assign  a  high  place,  wrote  many  dramas, 
which,  however,  are  more  fitted  to  be  read  than  to  be 
acted.    The  chief  of  them  is    Plays  on  the  Passions." 

Samuel  Rogers  (1763-1855),  a  London ,  banker,  a 
poet,  and  a  giver  of  famous  breakfasts  in  his  beautiful 
home,  Y/rote  ^^The  Pleasures  of  Memory, '^'Italy,"  and 
"Human  Life."  He  possessed  a  correct  and  even  clas- 
sical taste,  but  lacked  warmth  and  imagination. 

Barry  Cornwall  (Bryan  Walter  Proctor)  (1790- 
1868)  a  London  barrister,  and  father  of  Adelaide 
Proctor,  was  a  poet  of  no  little  merit.  His  principal 
works  are  Dramatic  Scenes,  A  Sicilian  Story,  and 
Other  Poems,^^  "Marcian  Colonna,"  ^^Mirandola,  a 
Tragedy,^'  ^^The  Flood  of  Thessaly,^'  ^^The  Girl  of  Pro- 
vence, and  Other  Poems,^^  ^'Portraits  of  the  English 
Poets,^'  Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose,^^  "Memoir  of 
Charles  Lamb,"    Life  of  Edmund  Keane.^^ 

James  Hogg  (1770-1835),  "  The  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
a  Scotchman,  who  received  only  six  months'  schooUng, 
and  that  before  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  was  a  poet  of 
considerable  merit.  His  principal  work  is  The  Queen's 
Wake,"  a  collection  of  seventeen  ballads,  of  which  ''^Kil- 
meny  "  is  perhaps  tlie  best  known. 
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Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans  (1794-1835)  was  a 
pleasing  and  prolific  poet,  who  still  retains  much  of  the 
public  favor.    She  wrote  no  extended  poem. 

Robert  Pollok  (1799-1827),  a  Scotch  poet,  who  died 
before  his  powers  were  fully  developed,  left  an  extended 
poem,  "  The  Course  of  Time,'"  which,  though  unequal,  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  no  mean  place  among  the 
poets. 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  (L.  E.  L.)  (1802-1838) 
was  a  poet  of  considerable  excellence,  but  of  untrained 
fancy.  She  wrote  too  fast,  and  too  much,  but  was  show- 
ing unmistakable  improvement  Just  before  her  untimely 
and  accidental  death.  Her  principal  work  is  "  The 
Improvisatrice,  and  Other  Poems.^' 

Eliza  Cook  (1817-  )  is  a  popular  poetess  whose 
poems  are  chiefly  upon  homely  subjects.  The  Old  Arm 
Chair,^'  ^^The  Last  Good-By,'^  and  ^^The  Old  Farm 
Gate,^'  are  among  the  best  of  them. 

Gerald  Massey  (1828-  )  is  a  poet  who  ranks 
high  among  the  list  of  the  secondary  poets.  His  prin- 
cipal works,  so  far  :  "  The  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel,  and 
Other  Lyrics,^^  "War  Waits,''  and  "  Craigcrook  Castle.'' 

William  Motherwell  (1797-1835),  a  Scotchman, 
was  the  author  of  many  fine  martial  lyrics  and  beautiful 
ballads,  one  of  which  at  least,  ^^Jeannie  Morrison,"  is 
known  vfherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  His 
chief  works  are  ''Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with 
Notes  and  Introd  action,"  and  jSTarrative  and  Lyrical 
Poems." 

John  Clare  (1793-1864),  a  self-educated  ploughboy, 
began  to  write  poetry  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  inspired  by 
Thomson's  "Seasons."  His  principal  works  are*' Poems 
Descriptive  of  Country  Life,"  and  "  The  Village  Minstrel, 
and  Other  Poems/^ 
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William  Edmonstone  Aytoun  (1813-1865),  Pro- 
fessor of  Literature  and  Belles- Lettres,  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  was  the  author  of  many  heart-stirring  bal- 
lads. His  principal  poems  are  "Lays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavaliers,"  "Poland,"  "Both well,"  "  Ballads  of  Scotland," 
"Norman  Sinclair,"  ^^Life  and  Times  of  Eichard  I." 

Denis  Florence  Macarthy  (1818-1882),  an  Irish 
Catholic,  and  for  many  years  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Dublin,  was  the  author  of  many 
exquisitely  beautiful  lyrics.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Moore  Centenary  in  1879,  for  which  he  wrote  the  ode, 
the  Mayor  of  Dublin  crowned  him  publicly  as  poet- 
laureate.  Besides  writing  Ballads,  Poems,  and  Lyrics," 
"'Bell-Founder,"  ^^Under  Glimpses,  and  Other  Poems," 
"  Shelley^s  Early  Life,"  and  "  The  O'Connell  Centenary 
Ode,"  he  devoted  many  years  to  translating  fifteen 
dramas  of  Calderon,  the  Spanish  Shakespeare,  into  Eng- 
lish— an  immortal  work,  and  one  which  received  lavish 
praises  from  no  less  competent  critics  than  Longfellow 
and  Ticknor.  MacCarthy^s  verses  are  pervaded  by  a 
religious  feeling. 

Thomas  Davis  (1814-1845)  was  a  poet  of  rare  but 
unequal  genius.  By  the  poems  which  he  contributed  to 
the  Dublin  "Nation,"  he  did  more  than  any  other  L4sh- 
man  to  unite  his  i)eople  under  O'ConnelFs  leadership. 
The  fam_ous  ballads  of  "  Fontenoy,"  "  Lament  for  the 
Death  of  Owen  Eoe  O^I^"eill,"  and  '^The  Eiver,"  are 
among  the  best  expressions  of  his  genius.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  prose  work :  "  Literary  and  Historical 
Essays." 

Coventry  Patmore  (1823-  )  is  a  Catholic  poet 
who  stands  high  in  favor.  His  principal  work  is  "The 
Angel  in  the  House,"  which  Euskin  pronounced  to  be 
"a  most  finished  piece  of  writing,  and  the  sweetest 
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analysis  we  possess  of  quiet  modern,  domestic  feeling/' 
Patmore's  other  poems  are  "  Tamertown  Church 
Tower/'  Faithful  Forever/'  The  Victories  of  Love/' 
"  The  River/'  and  "The  Woodman's  Daughter." 

Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed  (1802-1839)  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  writers  of  what  Cowper  termed 
"  familiar  verse. "  He  depicted  the  scenes  and  incidents  of 
ordinary  social  life  with  ^'^airy,  bright,  and  arabesque 
fancy/'  in  quaint  and  pensively  playful  verse.  The 
Belle  of  the  Ball  Room/'  ^-  Lilian/'  Time's  Changes," 
are  among  the  best  of  his  productions. 

William  Morris  (1834-  )  is  the  author  of  "  The 
Earthly  Paradise,"  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason/'  "  The 
Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong,"  and  "  The  Story  of  the  Vol- 
sungs  and  Niblungs,"  "  The  Defense  of  Guenevere."  "  His 
poetry  is  thoroughly  sweet  and  wholesome,  fair  with  the 
beauty  of  green  fields  and  summer  skies,  and  pervaded  by 
a  restful  charm." 

Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti  (1828-1882)  was  the  author  of 
^^The  Blessed  Damozel,"  ''Troy  Town," /'Eden  Bower/' 
"Sister  Helen,"  and  "The  House  of  Life,"  and  other 
poems. 

Among  the  living  poets  of  Great  Britain  may  be  named 
George  Buchanan,  Edmund  Gosse,  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson, 
and  Frederick  Locker,  who,  along  with  Austin  Dobson, 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Praed.  Both  of  these  are  grad- 
ually winniug  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature  by 
the  beauty  and  exquisite  finish  of  their  work.  No  trace 
of  coarseness  mars  the  verse  of  either. 

RELIGIOUS  POETS. 
John  Keble  (1792-1866),  an  Anglican  clergyman,  who 
aided  largely  in  the  Tractarian  movement  at  Oxford  which 
was  headed  by  Newman  and  Pusey,  was  a  poet  of  no  little 
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merit,  wlio  devoted  his  talents  wholly  to  religious  subjects. 
His  principal  work  is  ^^The  Christian  Year/'  which  con- 
tains one  hundred  poems  suited  to  the  yarying  liturgical 
services  of  the  Church. 

James  Montgomery  (1771-1854),  a  Scotchman,  holds 
a  high  place  as  a  writer  of  devotional  poetry.  He  wrote 
besides,  "The  Wanderer  in  Switzerland,"  "The  West  In- 
dies,'' "The  World  before  the  Flood,"  Greenland/'  and 
"The  Pehcan  Island." 

Rev.  Edward  Caswall,  a  Catholic  priest  of  the  Ora- 
tory of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Birmingham,  England,  and  Rev. 
Frederick  Faber,  who,  with  Cardinal  Newman,  will  be 
considered  in  the  department  in  which  they  gained  still 
greater  renown,  also  occupy  a  high  place  among  the  writ- 
ers of  religious  poetry. 

PROSE  WRITERS— NOVELISTS. 

SIR  WALTER   SCOTT  (1771-1832). 

PRmciPAL  WoKKS  : — Poetr J :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  Marmion  ; 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Prose  :  Wavcrley  Novels ;  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather  ;  History  of  Scotland. 

I.  Scott,  the  inventor  of  the  historical  novel, ^' was 
born  in  Edinburgh,  educated  at  the  High  School  and  in 
the  University,  and  v/as  early  distinguished  by  his  fondness 
for  the  old  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  no  doubt 
proved  the  source  of  that  inspiration  which  enabled  him 
later  to  create  those  master-pieces  of  historical  fiction 
which  won  for  him  the  name  of  ^^The  "Wizard  of  the 
North.  ^' 

II.  Scott's  first  successes  were  made  in  poetry,  but,  as 
he  confesses  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  felt  the  prudence 
of  giving  way  before  the  more  forcible  and  pov/erful 
genius  of  Byron,"'  and  turned  to  prose.    In  1814,  he  pub- 
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lished  Waverley/'  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  historical 
novels  which  is  known  by  that  name. 

in.  In  1825,  the  faikire  of  two  publishing  houses  in 
which  Scott  was  a  silent  partner,  made  him  a  bankrupt 
to  the  amount  of  oyer  half  a  million  dollars.  This  debt 
he  at  once  set  to  work  with  his  pen  to  pay,  and  succeeded, 
but  at  the  cost  of  his  life. 

IV.  Scott^s  style  is  animated,  but  frequently  marred 
by  diffuseness.  He  is  never  licentious,  but  frequently 
offensive  and  unjust  to  Catholics.  He  misrepresents  their 
belief,  perverts  their  intentions,  and  caricatures  their 
practices.''— 11  W.  M,  liar  shall. 

THE    COMBAT  BETWEEN  BRIAI^"  BE    BOIS-GUILBERT  AKD 
THE  DISINHERITED  KNIGHT. 
(From  Imnhoe.) 

When  the  two  champions  stood  opposed  to  each  other  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  lists,  the  public  expectation  was  strained  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Few  augured  the  possibility  that  the  encounter 
could  terminate  well  for  the  Disinherited  Knight,  yet  his  courage 
and  gallantry  secured  the  general  good  wishes  of  the  spectators. 

The  trumpets  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal  than  the  champions 
vanished  from  their  posts  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  closed 
in  the  centre  of  the  lists  with  the  shock  of  a  thunderbolt.  The 
lances  burst  into  shivers  up  to  the  very  grasp,  and  it  seemed,  at  the 
moment,  that  both  knights  had  fallen,  for  the  shock  had  made  each 
horse  recoil  backward  upon  its  haunches.  The  address  of  the 
riders  recovered  their  steeds  by  the  use  of  the  bridle  and  spur ;  and 
having  glared  on  each  other  for  an  instant,  with  eyes  that  seemed 
to  flash  fire  thromgh  the  bars  of  their  visors,  each  retired  to  the 
extremity  of  the  lists  and  received  a  fresh  lance  from  the  attend- 
ants. 

A  loud  shout  from  the  spectators,  waving  of  scarfs  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  general  acclamations,  attested  the  interest  taken  in  the 
encounter.  But  no  sooner  had  the  knights  resumed  their  station, 
than  the  clamor  of  applause  was  hushed  into  a  silence  so  deep  and 
so  dead,  that  it  seemed  the  multitude  were  afraid  to  breathe. 
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A  few  minutes'  pause  having  been  allowed,  that  the  combatants 
and  their  horses  might  recover  breath,  the  trnmpets  again  soanded 
the  onset.  The  champions  a  second  time  sprung  from  their  sta- 
tions, and  met  in  the  centre  of  the  lists,  with  the  same  speed,  the 
same  dexterity,  the  same  violence,  but  not  the  same  equal  fortune 
as  before. 

In  this  second  encounter,  the  Templar  aimed  at  the  centre  of  his 
antagonist's  shield,  and  struck  it  so  fairly  and  forcibly,  that  his 
spear  went  to  shivers,  and  the  Disinherited  Knight  reeled  in  his 
saddle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  champion  had,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  directed  the  point  of  his  lance  towards  Bois-Guilbert's 
shield  ;  but  changing  his  aim  almost  in  the  moment  of  encounter, 
he  addressed  to  the  helmet,  a  mark  more  difficalt  to  hit,  but  which, 
if  attained,  rendered  the  shock  more  irresistible.  Fair  and  true  he 
hit  the  Templar  on  the  visor,  where  his  lance's  point  kept  hold  of 
the  bars.  Yet  even  at  this  disadvantage,  Bois  Guilbert  sustained 
his  high  reputation  ;  and  had  not  the  girths  of  his  saddle  burst  he 
might  not  have  been  unhorsed.  As  it  chanced,  however,  saddle, 
horse,  and  man  rolled  on  the  ground  under  a  cloud  of  dust.  To 
extricate  himself  from  the  stirrups  and  fallen  steed,  was  to  the 
Templar  scarce  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  stung  with  madness, 
both  at  his  disgrace,  and  the  acclamations  by  which  it  was  hailed 
by  the  spectators,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  waved  it  in  defiance  of 
the  conqueror.  The  Disinherited  Knight  sprung  from  his  steed, 
and  also  unsheathed  his  sword.  The  marshals  of  the  field,  however, 
spurred  their  horses  between  them,  and  reminded  them  that  the 
laws  of  the  tournament  did  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  permit  this 
species  of  encounter,  but  that  to  the  Disinherited  Knight  the  meed 
of  victory  was  fairly  and  honorably  rewarded. 


WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 
(1811-1863). 

PumciPAL  Works:  Vanity  Fair;  Pendennis ;  Esmond;  The 
Virginians ;  The  Newcomes ;  Lectures  on  the  English  Hu- 
morists of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  Lectures  on  The  Four 
Georges. 

I.  Thackeray,  to  whom  the  first  place  among  English 
novelists  has  been  assigned  by  many  critics,  was  born  in 
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India  of  an  old  English  family^  and  educated  at  Ciiarter- 
house^  after  leaving  wliicli  be  went  to  Cambridge,  but 
quitted  there  before  taking  his  degree. 

II.  After  a  continsntal  tour,  during  which  he  studied 
art  with  a  yiew  to  becoming  an  artist,  the  loss  of  his 
fortune  impelled  him  to  the  study  of  the  law.  But  he 
finally  adopted  literature  as  a  profession,  and  after  con- 
tributing to  several  periodicals,  produced  Vanity  Fair,^^ 
which  at  once  ranked  him  among  the  great  masters  of 
English  fiction,  and  some  years  later,  Esmond,^^  which 
is  considered  the  greatest  of  his  works. 

III.  ^^Had  Thackeray  accomplished  but  a  moiety  of 
what  he  did,  his  name  would  have  been  deservedly  held 
in  honor  as  one  of  the  strongest,  no  less  than  one  of 
the  purest,  writers  who  ever  laid  bare  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  heart,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  truthful, 
generous,  and  kindly  of  censors.'^ — Catholic  Quarterly 
RevieiD, 

swift's  torture  of  soul. 

(From  The  English  Humorists.) 

It  is  my  belief  tliat  Swift  suffered  frig-litfally  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  Ms  own  scepticism,  and  that  he  had  bent  his  pride  so 
far  down  as  to  put  his  apostasy  out  to  hire.  The  paper  left  behind 
him,  called  ThougJits  on  Religion,  is  merely  a  set  of  excuses  for  not 
professing  disbelief.  He  says  of  his  sermons  that  he  preached 
pamphlets ;  they  have  scarce  a  Christian  characteristic  ;  they 
might  be  preached  from  the  steps  of  a  synagogue,  or  the  floor  of  a 
mosque,  or  the  box  of  a  coffee-house  almost.  There  is  little  or  no 
cant — he  is  too  great  and  too  proud  for  that ;  and,  in  so  far  as  the 
badness  of  his  sermons  goes,  he  is  honest.  But  having  put  that 
cassock  oUj  it  poisoned  him ;  he  w^.s  strangled  in  his  bands.  He 
goes  through  life,  tearing,  like  a  man  possessed  with  a  devil.  Like 
Abudah  in  the  Arabian  story,  he  is  always  looking  out  for  the  Fury, 
and  knows  that  the  night  will  come,  and  the  inevitable  hag  with  it. 
What  a  night,  my  God,  it  was!  what  a  lonely  rage  and  long  agony 
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— -what  a  vulture,  that  tore  tlie  heart  of  that  giant  !  It  is  awfnl  to 
think  of  the  sutFeriugs  of  this  great  man.  Through  life  he  always 
seems  alone,  someliovv.  Goethe  was  so,  I  cannot  fancy  Shakes- 
peare otherwise.  The  giants  must  live  apart.  The  kings  can  have 
no  company.  But  this  man  suffered  so  ;  and  deserved  so  to  suffer. 
One  hardly  reads  anywhere  of  such  a  pain.  The  smva  indignatio  of 
-which  he  spoke  as  lacerating  his  heart,  and  w^hich  he  dares  in- 
scribe on  his  tombstone — as  if  the  wretch  who  lay  under  that  stone, 
waiting  God's  judgment,  had  a  right  to  be  angry — breaks  out  from 
him  in  a  thousand  pages  of  his  writings,  and  tears  and  rends  him. 

CHARLES  DICKENS  (1812-1870). 

PRii^cirAL  Works  :  The  Pickicick  Papers ;  David  Gopperfieldj ; 
Bleak  House ;  Nicholas  Nicklely ;  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop ; 
Oliver  Twist;  Barnahy  Rudge ;  Dombey  and  Son;  Our  Mutual 
Friend ;  Christmas  Tales ;  Little  Dorrit ;  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

L  Dickens  was  born  at  Land  port  near  Portsmouth, 
England.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  great  poverty, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  he  was  placed  by  his  parents  in  a 
blacking  warehouse,  where  he  earned  six  shillings  a  week 
by  covering  and  labeling  the  pots  of  blacking.  Later,  he 
received  some  little  education,  and  at  length  became  a 
Parliamentary  reporter.  When  lecturing  in  New  York, 
many  years  afterwards,  he  declared  that  he  referred  his 
first  successes  to  the  wholesome  training  of  newspaper 
work. 

II.  His  first  important  production  was  "The  Pickwick 
Papers,"  whose  success  was  unparalleled  in  English 
literature.  From  that  time  on,  an  uninterrupted  stream 
of  novels  flowed  from  his  pen,  and  when  death  called 
him,  he  was  at  work  on  ^^The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood." 
"  David  Copperfield,"  which  is  largely  an  autobiography, 
and  Bleak  House, are  considered  by  the  critibs  the 
best  of  his  productions. 

III.  Dickens'  style  is  characterized  by  humor  and  great 
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delineative  and  dramatic  powei%as  vfell  as  by  deep  pathos 
and  sensibility^  but  is  marred  at  tim-cs  by  yerboseness  ;,  ad 
exasfsreration. 

IV.  Dickens  was  pre-eminently  a  moralist^  and  it 
is  in  allusion  to  him  in  this  character  that  the  Dtihlin 
Revieio  remarks:  ^'^He  was  certainly  a  moral  wri:ar, 
and  he  did  laud  the  household  virtues ;  but  there  is 
a  higher  aspect  of  morality^  one  in  which  Catholic 
readers  are  bound  to  regard  every  book  which  professes 
to  deal  with  the  condition  of  man  ;  and^  so  regarded, 
Mr.  Dickens^  works  are  as  false  as  any  of  those  of  the  un- 
disguisedly  materialistic  writers  of  the  day. 

V.  "  He  cried  '  Peace,  peace/  where  there  is  no  peace, 
he  vaunted  the  quack  nostrums  of  good  fellowship,  and 
sentimental  tenderness,  of  human  institutions,  and  the 
natural  virtues  as  remedies  for  sin,  sorrow,  and  the  weari- 
ness of  life.  Can  any  writer,  however  amiable,  moral, 
wise,  or  witty,  be  quite  harmless,  who  departs  so  utterly 
from  the  truth — who  leads  the  mind  of  his  readers  so  far 
from  the  ^fountain  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness,^  and 
from  every  source  of  spiritual  enlightenment 

THE  DEATH   OF  HAM. 
(From  David  Coppe^iield.) 

The  wreck,  even  to  my  unpractised  eye,  was  breaking  np.  I  saw 
tliat  she  was  parting  in  the  middle,  and  that  tlie  life  of  the  solitary 
man  upon  the  mast  hung  by  a  thread.  Still,  he  clung  to  it.  He 
had  a  singular  red  cap  on, — not  like  a  sailor^s  cap,  but  of  a  finer  color; 
and  as  the  few  yielding  planks  between  him  and -destruction  rolled 
and  bulged,  and  his  anticipative  death-knell  rung,  he  was  seen  by 
all  of  us  to  wave  it.  I  saw  him  do  it  now  and  thought  I  was  going 
distracted  when  his  action  brought  an  old  remembrance  to  my  mind 
of  a  once  dear  friend. 

Ham  watched  the  sea,  standing  alone  with  the  silence  of  sus- 
pended breath  behind  him,  and  the  storm  before,  until  there  was  a 
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great  retiring  wave,  wten,  with  a  backward  glance  at  those  who 
held  the  rope  which  was  made  fast  round  his  body,  he  dashed  in 
after  it,  and  in  a  moment  was  buffeting  with  the  water ;  rising  with 
the  hills,  falling  with  the  valleys,  lost  beneath  the  foam ;  then 
drawn  ag-ain  to  land.  They  hauled  him  in  hastily.  He  was  hurt. 
I  saw  blood  on  his  face  from  where  I  stood  ;  but  he  took  no  thought 
of  that.  He  seemed  hurriedly  to  give  them  some  directions  for 
leaving  him  more  free  —  or  so  1  judged  from  the  motion  of  his 
arm- — and  was  gone  as  before. 

And  now  he  made  for  the  wreck,  rising  with  the  hills,  falling 
with  the  valleys,  lost  beneath  the  rugged  foam,  borne  in  towards 
the  shore,  borne  on  towards  the  ship,  striving  hard  and  valiantly. 
The  distance  was  nothing,  but  the  power  of  the  sea  and  vvind  made 
the  strife  deadly.  At  length  he  neared  the  wreck.  He  w^as  so 
near,  that  with  one  more  of  his  vigorous  strokes  he  would  be  cling- 
ing to  it, —  when  a  high,  green  vast  hill-sidc  of  water,  moving  on 
shoreward,  from  beyond  the  ship,  he  seemed  to  leap  up  into  it  with 
a  mighty  bound,  and  the  ship  was  gone  !  Some  eddying  fragments 
I  saw  in  the  sea,  as  if  a  mere  cask  had  been  broken,  in  running  to 
the  spot  where  they  were  hauling  in.  Consternation  was  on  every 
face.  They  drew  him  to  my  very  feet  —  insensible  —  dead.  He 
was  carried  to  the  nearest  house  ;  and  no  one  preventing  me  now, 
I  remained  near  him  busy,  while  every  means  of  restoration  were 
tried  ;  but  he  had  been  beaten  to  death  by  the  great  wave,  and  his 
generous  heart  was  stilled  forever. 

SIR  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON  (1805-1813). 

Pkincipal  Works  :  Pelham  ;  Devereux  ;  The  Caxtons  ;  MyNoml; 
What  icill  He  do  with  It ;  A  Strange  Story.  Historical  Novels  : 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii ;  The  Last  of  the  Barons;  Bieiizi ; 
Harold.  Dramas:  The  Lady  of  Lyons ;  Richelieu;  Essays; 
Poems. 

I.  This  writer^  who  occupies  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  English  novelists,  received  his  early  education  at  home, 
and  studied  afterwards  at  Cambridge  University.  In 
1844  he  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  change  his  name 
from  Bulwer  to  Bulwer-Lytton,  the  latter  being  his 
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mother^s  family  name.  In  1856^  he  was  elected  Lord 
Eector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow^  and  in  1866,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lytton. 

II.  Bulwer's  fame  chiefly  rests  on  his  novels^  *^^The 
Caxtons/'  ^-'My  Kovel/^  What  will  He  do  with  It/' 
and  his  dramas,  which  still  retain  their  popularity  with 
playgoers.  To  some  of  Bulwer's  works  objection  must  be 
made  on  the  score  of  immorality.  All  err  in  making- 
worldly  success  the  chief  object  in  life. 

READraG   OF  BOOKS. 

In  science,  read,  by  preference,  the  newest  works  ;  in  literature, 
the  oldest.  The  classic  literature  is  always  modern.  New  books 
revive  and  redecorate  old  ideas  ;  old  books  sugorest  and  invigorate 
new  ideas.  It  is  a  great  preservative  to  a  high  standard  in  taste 
and  achievement  to  take  every  year  some  one  great  book  as  an  es- 
pecial study,  not  only  to  be  read,  but  to  be  conned,  brooded  over ; 
to  go  into  the  country  with  it,  travel  with  it,  be  devotedly  faithful 
to  it,  be  without  any  other  book  for  the  time  ;  compel  yourself  thus 
to  read  it  again  and  again.  Who  can  be  dull  enough  to  pass  long 
days  in  the  intimate,  close,  familiar  intercourse  with  some  tran- 
scendent mind,  and  not  feel  the  benefit  of  it  when  he  returns  to*the 
common  world? 


GERALD  GRIFFIN  (1803-1840). 

Principal  Works  :  The  Collegians ;  The  Inmsion  ;  The  Bimls ; 
Tales  of  the  Munster  FesUmls  ;  Monmouth;  Tales  of  a  Jury 
Boom  ;  The  Aylmers;  The  Coiners  ;  Gysippus,  a  Drama  ;  Short 
Poems. 

I.  This  gifted  Irishman  was  born  in  Limerick,  of  a 
poor  but  cultured  family  of  Irish  gentry.  He  received 
education  at  home,  and  was  destined  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  forsook  it  for  literature,  and  in  his  twentieth 
year,  arrived  in  London,  unknown,  and  save  for  John 
Banim,  friendless. 
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II.  "  Here  he  fought  the  battle  of  unfriended  and  unrec- 
ognized talent  as  bravely  as  ever  it  Avas  fought/^  eking  out 
a  scanty  subsistence  by  arduous,  obscure  literary  drudgery. 
In  1827,  he  published  '^The  Collegians/^  which  stamped 
him  as  the  greatest  of  Irish  novelists.  "  The  Eivals  "  and 
"  The  Invasion  *'  sustained  this  reputation,  and  a  brilliant 
career  seemed  open  to  him. 

III.  But  his  thoughts  had  long  been  turning  to  higher 
things  than  worldly  fame,  and  in  1838,  he  entered  the 
Institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  during  the  brief 
remnant  of  his  life,  was  distinguished  for  his  humility, 
and  the  fervor  of  his  devotion. 

IV.  Two  years  after  his  death,  his  drama  of  "  Gysip- 
pus,^'  achieved  in  the  hands  of  Macready,  one  of  the 
purest  successes  of  the  modern  drama.  '^His  lyrics," 
says  Mary  Eussell  Mitford,  ^^seem  to  me  almost  unrivalled 
for  the  truth,  purity,  and  tenderness  of  the  sentiment." 

DRUMSHAMBO  HALL. 

(From  A  Night  at  Sea.) 

Drnmsliambo  Hall  was  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  situation,  than  for  any  superior  elegance  or  grandeur  in 
the  edifice  itself.  It  stood  on  a  high  green  point  of  land,  jut- 
ting out  into  the  Shannon,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  two  miles 
from  —  .  On  the  left  a  grove  of  firs  overshadowed  an  an- 
tique fort,  supposed  to  have  once  glittered  with  the  arms  of  the 
mighty  Brian,  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid  of  Irish  history.  Be- 
hind rose  a  craggy  mountain,  washed  at  its  base  by  the  waters  of 
the  stream,  which  diLitinof  a  little  further  toward  their  source 
formed  a  spacious  lake,  studded  with  islets,  and  graced  with  many 
a  wood,  and  many  an  antique  ruin.  On  the  left  of  the  hall,  the 
wooded  slopes  were  spotted  with  handsome  villas  or  with  the  cot- 
tages of  the  peasantry,  while  the  front  windows  commanded  a  view 
of  the  town  and  bridge,  an  antique  and  somewhat  fantastical  struc- 
ture, containing  more  than  a  score  of  arches,  Saracenic,  Gothic, 
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Saxon,  Norman,  pointed,  parabolic,  elliptical,  and  of  every  curve 
and  form  that  were  known  in  the  history  of  architecture. 

The  situation  on  the  whole  was  one  of  unusual  beauty.  Here, 
in  the  calm  summer  days,  the  flat-bottomed  marl  boats  floated  slowly 
along  the  glassy  basin  that  reflected  the  gray  crags  of  the  neighbor- 
ing mountain.  The  call  of  the  boatman  v/as  echoed  among 
lonesome  sunny  heights;  the  marten  twittered  round  the  eaves  c 
skimmed  the  shining  surface  of  the  stream,  in  chase  of  his  invisible 
prey,  or  toyed  triumphantly  with  his  prize  above  the  elder  tops, 
while  the  cottager,  released  for  a  season  from  his  yearly  toil, 
strolled  idly  by  the  hedges  to  observe  the  ripening  harvest  and  1 1 
estimate  its  probable  amount.  Enchantment  was  never  absent  fiom 
this  delightful  solitude.  In  the  spring  the  cooing  of  the  wood- 
quest  filled  the  groves  with  softness,  and  in  the  wreck  of  the  year, 
the  lofty  firs  upon  the  fort  sang  dirges  in  the  wind  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed  valor  that  once  shone  beneath,  or  the  departing 
beauty  that  was  perishing  all  around. 

OTHER  NOVELISTS. 

Maria  Edgev/orth  (17G7-1849),  who  was  born  in 
England,  but  passed  the  most  of  her  life  in  Ireland,  holds 
a  distinguished  place  in  literature,  as  a  writer  of  moral 
novels  and  tales,  and  works  on  education.  Some  one 
lias  described  the  novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth  as  a  sort  of 
essence  of  common  sense/'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "^'and  the 
definition  is  not  inappropriate/'  Her  principal  works  are 
"  Castle  EackrenV'  "  Belinda,''  Ormond,"  "  Patronage," 
^^Out  of  Debt,  out  of  Danger,"  "The  Modern  Griselda." 

Jane  Austen  (1775-1817)  is  a  novelist  who  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  evolving  interesting  tales  from  the  or- 
dinary situations  and  events  of  every-day,  commonplaco 
life.  Her  works  are  six  in  number:  ^' Pride  and  Preju- 
dice," Persuasion/'  Sense  and  Sensibility,"  ^'Mans- 
field Park,"  "Northanger  Abbey,"  and  '-  Emma." 

Jane  Porter  (1776-1850)  was  the  authoress  of  The 
Scottish  Chiefs"  and  ^'Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  novels 
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wliicli  have  probably  evoked  as  much  youthful  enthusiasm 
as  any  ever  written.  She  also  v/rote  Sir  Edward  Sea- 
ward/^ 

Mary  Russell  Mitford  (1786-1855)  is  a  charming 
writer  of  tales  descriptive  of  country  life  and  character. 
Her  principal  works  are Our  Village,"  "Belford  Eegis," 

Atherton/'  and  Eecollections  of  a  Literary  Life/*'  She 
also  wrote  three  tragedies,  which  were  acted  with  success: 
'^Eevenge/'  ^^Tiie  Foscari/'  and  Julian/' 

John  Banim  (1798-1842)  was  an  Irish  novelist  and 
dramatist,  who,  alone  and  unassisted,  fought  his  way  to^-^ 
literary  distinction  in  London.  His  best  tragedy  is  Da- 
mon and  Pythias.'^  Among  his  novels,  which  are  in- 
tensely national,  are  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family," 
^^The  Boyne  Water, Father  Comiell,^*'  "The  Mayor  of 
Windgap,'''  "The  Denounced,'^  ^^The  Ghost  Hunter,'' 
^^The  Smuggler/'  ^^xl  sort  of  constrained  excitement, 
a  willful  dwelling  upon  turbulent  and  anchastened  pas- 
sions,'' mar  his  works.  Banim  was  also  the  author  of 
some  nne  lyrics,  among  which  ^^Soggarth  Aroon  "  is  re- 
markable for  its  exquisite  beauty  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. 

Captain  Frederick  Marryatt  (1792-1818)  was  the 
author  of  several  sea-novels,  the  chief  of  which  are  ''The 
Phantom  Ship,"  ''Midshipman  Easy,"  ^' Peter  Simple/^ 
and  "Jacob  Faithful."  All  are  tinged  with  vulgarity, 
and  in  those  treating  of  ximerican  manners,  great  pre- 
judice is  displayed, 

William  Carleton  (1798-1869),  another  distinguished 
Irish  novelist,  was  the  author  of  "Valentine  McClutchy," 
"Fardorougha,  the  Miser,"  " Willy  Reilly/'  "Traits  and 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  "The  Black  Prophet," 
and  "  The  Fawn  of  Springvale." 

Samuel  Lover  (1797-1869),  a  native  of  Dublin,  was 
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the  author  of  Handy  Andy/'  Treasure  Trove/'  and 
"  Eory  O'More.^'  The  principal  characteristic  of  these 
works  is  their  wholesome^  unfailing  humor.  Lover  also 
wrofce  several  beautiful  songs^  among  which  are  "  The 
Angel's  Whisper/'  "Eory  O'More/'  Molly  Bawn/' and 
"  What  would  You  do,  Love  ?  " 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  (1805-1881) 
found  leisure  in  his  busy  political  life  to  write  several 
fantastic  novels,  in  many  of  which  prominent  personages 
of  aristocratic  English  society  are  introduced  under  high- 
sounding  names,  and  amid  scenes  of  surpassing  luxury. 
"  Lothair  *'  portrays  the  attempt  of  influential  English 
Catholics  to  convert  an  enormously  wealthy  young  Pro- 
testant noble  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  represents  them 
as  ready  to  descend  to  the  silliest  and  meanest  artifice  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  object.  Among  Disraeli  s  other 
works  are  Vivian  Grey/'  '^The  Young  Duke," 
^^Alroy,"and  Endymion/''  Allot  them  are  more  or 
less  marred  by  immorality. 

Samuel  Warren  (1807-18T7),  an  English  barrister, 
was  the  author  of  ^^Ten  Thousand  A  Year.  '' 

Charles  Lever  (1806-1870)  an  Irishman,  and  at  first 
a  successful  physician,  later  won  fame  by  his  dashing, 
humorous  novels  of  Irish  life,  among  which  are  "Charles 
O'Malley,"  Harry  Lorrequer,"  Arthur  O'Leary," 
^^Jack  Hinton/'  '-'-^  Roland  Cashel,"'  ^'Tom  Burke," 
'^Maurice  Tiernay." 

Charles  Reade  (1814-1884),  a  noted  novelist,  was  the 
author  of  Peg  offington,"  "  Griffith  Gaunt,"  Xever 
Too  Late  to  Mend,"  ^>  Christie  Johnstone,"  'MVhite 
Lies,"  '^Tard  Cash,"  Foul  Play/'  and  ^^The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,"  wliich  displays  intense  hatred  towards 
the  Catholic  church.  All  of  Eeade's  works  are  preju- 
dicial to  morality. 
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Anthony  Trollope  (1815-1882),  a  most  prolific 
novelist,  was  the  author  of  "  Barchester  Towers/'  "  Orley 
Farm/'  '^Can  You  Forgive  Her/'  Last  Chronicle  of 
Barset/'  "  La  Vendee/'  and  many  other  works. 

Charlotte  Bronte  (1816-1855),  a  novelist  of  intense 
genius,  who  led  a  secluded  life,  was  the  author  of  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  "  Shirley,"  and  "  Villette,"  all  important  con- 
tributions to  English  literature. 

Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  (1814-1885)  a  daughter 
of  Earl  Granville,  and  wife  of  Captain  Fullerton,  became 
a  convert  to  the  true  faith.  While  an  Episcopalian,  she 
wrote  Ellen  Middleton," and  " Grantley  Manor";  after 
her  conversion,  Lady  Bird,"  Constance  Sherwood," 
which  graphically  portrays  the  sufferings  of  Catholics 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  Too  Strange  not  to  be  True," 
"  Mrs.  Gerald's  Niece,"  and  "A  Stormy  Life." 

Charles  Kingsley  (1819-1875)  a  Church  of  England 
clergyman  of  what  is  known  as  ^'^Tlie  Broad  Church 
Party/'  w^as  the  author  of  several  novels,  among  which 
are  ^'Hypatia,"  '^Westward  Ho  !  or  Sir  Amyas  Leigh/' 
Two  Years  Ago,"  ''Yeast,"  and  ''Alton  Locke." 

George  Eliot  (Mrs.  Cross)  (1820-1880),  born  Mary- 
Anne  Evans,  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  philosophical 
novelists,  by  the  power,  the  fidelity  to  nature,  and  artistic 
finish  of  her  works.  In  her  early  years  she  was  a  Chris- 
tian, but  soon  forsook  revealed  religion  for  the  doctrine3 
of  the  utilitarian  school.  Her  beliefs  are  reflected  in  her 
works,  among  which  the  chief  are  ''Fehx  Holt,  the 
Radical,"  "  Silas  Marner,"  "  Adam  Bede,"  "  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,"  -''Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,"  "  Eomola,"  and 
"Daniel  Deronda." 

Thomas  Hughes  (1823-  ),  better  known  as 
"Tom  Brown/'  wrote  "Tom  Brov/n's  School  Days,"  and 
"  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford." 
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Wilkie  Collins  (1824-  )  is  a  noyelist  who  dis- 
plays the  most  remarkable  powers  of  invention.  His 
chief  works  are  After  Dark/'  '''No  Name/'  "The 
Woman  in  White/'  "^^The  Moonstone/'  and  "Armadale/' 

Mrs.  Gaskell  (1822-1866)  was  one  of  the  best  female 
novelists  of  her  day.  Her  principal  works  are  ^^Mary 
Barton/'  ^^Euth/'  "The  Moorland  Cottage/'  ''A  Dark 
Night's  Work/'  "Eight  at  Last/' and  a  " Biography  of 
Charlotte  Bronte." 

Julia  Kavanagh  (1824-1877)  a  native  of  Ireland,  was 
the  authoress  of  many  pleasing  novels,  among  which  are 
" Nathahe/'  "  Adele/'  ^'Madeleine/'  "  Grace  Lee/' 
''  Bessie/'  and  "  Queen  Mab."  She  also  wrote  Woman 
in  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century." 

Dinah  Maria  Muloch  (Mrs.  Craik)  (1826-  )  is 
the  author  of  many  deservedly  popular  novels,  among 
which  are  ''  John  Halifax^  Gentleman/'  "  A  Brave  Lady/' 
"MVoman's  Kingdom/'  '^Mistress  and  Maid/'  "The 
Ogilvies/'  ''King  Artliur." 

HISTORIANS. 

DR.   JOHN    LINGARD  (1771-1851). 

Principal  Works  :  History/  of  England,  from  the  First  Invasion 
hy  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  William  and  Mary  ;  Antiquities 
of  the  Anglo- Baxon  Church;  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels  ; 
Catechetical  Instructions. 

I,  John  Lingard  v\^as  born  in  Winchester^  England^  of 
Catholic  parentage^  and  educated  at  Douay,  until  forced 
by  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, v^here  he  completed  his  course  of  theology.  In 
April,  1795,  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  became  prefect 
of  studies  at  Crook  Hall,  a  theological  seminary. 

IL  All  of  his  leisure  at  that  institution  had  been  de- 
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voted  to  antiquarian  research^  and  in  1806,  lie  published 
"The  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.'^  Five 
years  later  he  retired  to  Hornby,  a  secluded  mission, 
where,  after  several  minor  works,  he  wrote  his  great  "  His- 
tory.*^ It  was  in  eight  volumes,  which  were  published 
successively  betvfeen  the  years  1819  and  1830. 

III.  Pope  Leo  XII.  intended  to  confer  upon  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  the  cardiniiFs  hat,  but  the  venerable  historian  showed 
so  much  unwillingness  to  accept  the  proffered  dignity,  that 
the  Pope  relinquished  his  purpose,  and  Dr.  Lingard  re- 
mained in  the  tranquil  retirement  of  Hornby,  until  his 
death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one. 

IV.  The  truthfulness  of  Lingard  as  a  historian  is  now 
generally  admitted.  '^His  style  is  nervous  and  concise, 
and  never  enfeebled  by  useless  epithets,  or  encumbered 
with  redundant,  unmeaning  phrases/' 

V.  Cardinal  Wiseman  pays  him  the  following  tribute: 
"It  is  a  Providence,  that,  in  history  we  have  had  given  to 
the  nation  a  vmter  like  Lingard,  whose  gigantic  merit 
will  be  better  appreciated  in  each  successive  generation, 
as  it  sees  his  v^ork  standing  calm  and  erect  amidst  the 
shoals  of  petty  pretenders  to  usurp  his  station.  When 
Hume  shall  have  fairly  taken  his  place  among  the  classi- 
cal writers  of  our  tongue,  and  Macaulay  shall  have  been 
transferred  to  the  shelves  of  romancers  and  poets,  and 
each  shall  thus  have  received  his  due  meed  of  praise,  then 
Lingard  will  be  still  more  conspicuous  as  the  only  impar- 
tial historian  of  our  country.'^ 

DEATH  OF  SIR   THOMAS  MOHE. 

As  soon  as  judgment  of  death  had  been  pronounced,  More  at- 
tempted, and.  after  two  interruptions,  was  suffered  to  address  the 
court.  lie  would  now,  he  said,  openly  avow  what  he  had  hitherto 
concealed  from,  every  human  being,  his  conviction  that  the  oath  of 
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snpremacj  was  unlawful.  It  was  indeed  painful  for  him  to  differ 
froni  the  noble  lords  whom  lie  saw  on  the  bench,  but  his  conscience 
compelled  him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth.  This  world,  liow- 
ever,  had  always  been  a  scene  of  dissension,  and  he  still  cherished 
the  hope  that  the  day  would  come  when  both  he  and  they,  like  Ste- 
phen and  Saul,  would  be  of  the  same  sentiment  in  heaven.  As 
he  turned  from  the  bar,  his  son  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
begged  his  father's  blessing  ;  and  as  he  walked  back  to  the  Tower, 
his  daughter  Margaret  twice  rushed  through  the  guards,  folded  him 
in  her  arms,  and  unable  to  speak,  bathed  him  with  her  tears. 

He  met  his  fate  with  constancy,  even  with  cheerfulness.  When 
he  was  told  that  the  King,  as  a  special  favor,  had  commuted  his 
punishment  to  decapitation,  "God,"  he  replied,  ''preserve  all  my 
friends  from  such  favors."  On  the  scaffold,  the  executioner  asked 
his  forgiveness.  He  kissed  liim,  saying,  "  Thou  wilt  render  me  to- 
day the  greatest  service  in  the  province  of  any  mortal,  but  (putting 
an  angel  into  his  hand)  my  neck  is  so  short,  that  I  fear  thou  wilt 
gain  little  credit  in  the  way  of  thy  profession."  As  he  v/as  not 
permitted  to  address  the  spectators,  he  contented  himself  with  de- 
claring that  he  died  a  faithful  subject  to  the  King,  and  a  true  Cath- 
olic before  God.    His  head  was  fixed  on  London  Bridge. 

THOMAS    BABINGTON  MACAULAY 
(1800-1859). 

Principal  Works  :— Prose  :  History  of  England  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  James  IL  to  the  Death  of  William  111,;  Essays.  Poetry  : 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Other  Ballads. 

I.  Macaulay,  who  won  distinction  as  a  historian^  a  critic, 
a  biographer^  a  poet^  and  a  parliamentary  orator,  was  born 
at  Eothly  Temple.  England,  of  Scotch  descent,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  his  career  was  marked  by  great 
brilliance,  and  adopted  the  lav/  as  a  profession. 

II.  His  first  publication  Avas  an  Essay  on  Milton/^  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  stamped  him  as  an  essayist 
of  the  first  rank.  In  1830  he  entered  Parliament,  where 
his  speech  on  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  dis- 
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played  so  much  knowledge  and  ability  that  he  was  made 
Minister  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  India,  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  commission  to  prepare  a  new  code  of  laws 
for  the  Indian  Empire. 

in.  In  1849,  he  was  chosen  Lord  Eector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow;  in  1857,  he  w^as  raised  to  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Macaulay,  and  two  years  later, 
he  died  suddenly  of  an  alFection  of  the  heart.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

IV.  Macaulay^s  style  is  extremely  brilliant  and  attractive, 
but  ^*  his  judgment  is  not  always  equal  to  his  rhetoric/^ 
and  his  strong  prejudices  frequently  betray  him  into  false 
interpretations  of  character  and  events.  Consequently, 
his  conclusions  should  not  be  accepted  without  reserve. 

y.  In  his  History  of  England, in  many  respects  a 
very  great  w^ork,  his  lack  of  impartiality  is  extremely  con- 
spicuous, so  much  so  that,  to  quote  Blachiuood' s  Magazine, 
^'  Everybody  reads  —  everybody  admires  — but  nobody  be- 
lieves in — Mr.  Macaulay."  It  is  to  be  noted,  how^ever, 
that  he  has,  in  several  passages  paid  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  the  Catholic  Church,  though,  from  his  point  cf 
view^,  she  appears  merely  as  a  v/onderfal  human  institu- 
tion. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  li^"  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

(From  The  History  of  England. ) 

In  tlie  last  century  it  was  fashionable  to  speak  (witli  contempt) 
of  the  pilgrimages,  the  sanctuaries,  the  crusades,  and  the  monastic 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  times  when  men  were  scarcely 
ever  induced  to  travel  by  liberal  curiosity,  it  was  better  that  the 
rude  inhabitant  cf  the  North  should  visit  Italy  and  the  East  as  a 
pilgrim,  than  that  he  should  never  see  anything  but  those  squalid 
cabins  and  uncleared  woods  amid  which  he  was  born.  In  times 
when  life  and  female  honor  were  exposed  to  daily  risk  from  tyrants 
and  ma.rauders,  it  v/as  better  that  the  precinct  of  a  shrine  should 
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be  regarded  with,  an  irrational  awe,  than  that  there  should  be  no 
refuge  inaccessible  to  cruelty  and  licentiousness.  In  times  when 
statesmen  were  incapable  of  forming  extensive  political  combina- 
tions, it  was  better  that  the  Christian  nations  should  be  roused  and 
united  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  than  that  they  should, 
one  by  one,  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Mohammedan  power.  What- 
ever reproach  may,  at  a  later  period,  have  been  justly  thrown  on  the 
indolence  and  luxury  of  religious  orders,  it  was  surely  good  that  in 
an  age  of  ignorance  and  violence,  there  should  be  quiet  cloisters 
and  gardens  in  which  the  arts  of  peace  could  be  safely  cultivated, 
in  which  gentle  and  contemplative  natures  could  find  an  asylum,  in 
which  one  brother  could  employ  himself  in  transcribing  the  ^neid 
of  Virgil,  and  another  in  meditating  the  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  in 
which  he  who  had  a  genius  for  art  might  illuminate  a  martyrology, 
or  carve  a  crucifix,  and  in  which  he  who  had  a  turn  for  natural 
philosophy  might  make  experiments  on  the  properties  of  plants  and 
minerals.  Had  not  such  retreats  been  scattered  here  and  there 
among  the  huts  of  a  miserable  peasantry  and  the  ccstles  of  a  fero- 
cious aristocracy,  European  society  would  have  consisted  merely  of 
beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey.  The  Church  has  many  times 
been  compared  by  divines  to  that  ark  of  which  we  read  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  ;  but  never  was  the  resemblance  more  perfect  than 
during  that  evil  time  when  she  alone  rode,  amid  darkness  and 
tempest,  on  the  deluge,  beneath  which  all  the  great  works  of 
ancient  power  and  wisdom  lay  entombed,  bearing  within  her  that 
feeble  germ  from  which  a  second  and  more  glorious  civilization 
was  to  spring. 

OTHER  HISTORIANS. 

Henry  Hallam  (1778-1859)  was  author  of  the  ^^  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England/'  View  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages/^  and  ^^Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth^  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries."  These  works  display  great - 
erudition,  and  are  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  but  are 
frequently  disfigured  by  the  prejudice  in  regard  to 
Catholicism,  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  Pro- 
testant historian. 
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Sir  Archibald  Alison  (1792-1867),  a  Scotchman, 
was  author  of  "The  History  of  Europe  from  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  French  Eevolution  to  the  Eestoration 
of  the  Bourbons/'^  and  The  History  of  Europe  from  1815 
to  1852/'^  He  wrote  also  "  The  Life  of  Marlborough/' 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  preceding  works. 
Alison's  style  is  far  from  attractive.  .  His  sentences  are 
so  cumbrous  and  unwieldly  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
understand  his  precise  meanings  and  though  in  the  main 
impartial,  he  is  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  Irish  people 
or  the  Catholic  religion. 

James  Anthony  Froude  (1818-  )  has  written 
"  The  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 
Death  of  Elizabeth/'  His  history  is  written  in  a  bril- 
liant, attractive  style,  but  is  utterly  untrustworthy.  E"ot 
to  speak  of  Catholics,  who  have  justly  charged  him  with 
calumniating  their  religion,  and  the  historical  personages 
who  held  that  religion,  his  misstatements  have  been 
repeatedly  exposed  by  Protestant  reviewers. 

Sir  William  Napier  (1785-1866),  a  distinguished 
military  commander,  won  enduring  literary  distinction 
by  his  graphic  "  History  of  the  Peninsular  War/'  which  is 
regarded  as  a  standard  work. 

Henry  Hart  Milman  (1791-1868),  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  wrote  ''The  History  of  the  Jevrs,"  "  The 
History  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the 
Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Empire,"  "  The  History  of 
Latin  Christianity  down  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V." 
All  these  works  are  written  in  a  ''liberal  spirit;''  vrhich 
makes  him  regard  "  the  whole  Christian  history,  as  much 
as  possible,  as  a  thing  of  earth."  Milman  also  wrote 
several  extended  poems,  the  chief  of  which  are  "  The 
Martyr  of  Antioch,"  "The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  "  Bel- 
shazzar,"  and  '•  Fazio,  a  Tragedy." 
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Alexander  William  Kinglake  (1802-  )  was 
author  of  the  history  of  "  The  Inyasion  of  the  Crimea/' 
He  also  wrote  "  Eothen/^  a  brilliantly  written  collection 
of  sketches,  of  Eastern  travels. 

William  Mitford  (1744-1827)  wrote  '^The  History 
of  Greece,  a  work  which  still  possesses  yalue,  though 
superseded  by  Thirlwall's  and  Grote's  Histories.  It 
extends  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  death  of  Philip, 
and  displays  ardent  sympathy  with  monarchial  prin- 
ciples. 

George  Grote  (1794-1871)  in  the  midst  of  an  active 
business  life,  found  leisure  to  write  ^'^A  History  of  Greece 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the 
Great/^  which  won  for  him  a  high  place  among  historians. 
In  it  he  displays  sympathy  with  the  Athenian  democracy. 

Connop  Thirlwall  (1797-1875),  Bishop  of  St.  David\ 
is  best  known  by  his  "History  of  Greece.'^  Its  style  is 
dry  and  unattractive,  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  worthy  pre- 
decessor of  Grote's  great  work. 

Thomas  Arnold  (1795-1842),  Head-Master  of  Eugby 
School,  wrote  ^^The  History  of  Eome  down  to  the  Second 
Punic  War/^  He  published  also  ahighly  commended  Edi- 
tion of  Thucydides,  and  ''^Lectures  on  Modern  History." 

Rev.  Charles  Merivale  (1808-  ),  Fellow  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  author  of  ^^The  History  of  the  Romans/^ 

Eugene  O'Curry  (1796-1862),  the  greatest  of  Irish 
antiquarians,  and  professor  of  Irish  History  and  Literature 
in  the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin  for  many  years,  was 
the  author  of  Lectures  on-  the  MS.  Materials  of  Irish 
History, and  Lectures  on  the  Social  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  Lives  of  the  Ancient  Irish/^ 

Harriet  Martineau  (1802-1876)  was  author  of  "The 
History  of  the  Thirty  Years^  Peace/^  It  is  written  in  a 
lively  style,  but  is  occasionally  lacking  in  accuracy.  Miss 
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Martineau  also  wrote  largely  on  political  economy.  In 
religion,  she  is  an  avowed  atheist. 

Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  (1826-1868),  a  distinguished 
Irishman,  was  author  of  "  The  History  of  Ireland/^  which 
is  written  in  a  pleasing  style  and  possesses  the  merits  of 
impartiality  and  accuracy.  He  also  wrote  seyeral  other 
works,  among  which  are  Lectures  on  The  Catholic  His- 
tory of  North  America,'"  Irish  Writers  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,"  and  other  prose  works,  as  well  as  many 
beautiful  poems.  ^^Such  a  lyric  as  McGee's  ^  Irish 
Wife,^"  says  Stedman,  'Ms  not  soon  forgotten."'" 

Sister  Mary  Francis  Clare  (1832-  ),  better 
known  as  "  The  Nun  of  Kenmare,""  is  authoress  of  "  The 
History  of  Ireland,"'  which  has  been  highly  praised  by  the 
reviewers.  She  has  also  written  "  The  Life  of  O'Connell,"" 
and  several  other  works. 

BIOGRAPHERS. 

William  Roscoe  (1753-1831)  was  a  Liverpool  banker 
who  employed  his  leisure  moments  in  writing  the  Life 
of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,"'  which  gained  him  great  distinc- 
tion. He  then  wrote  "  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo 
X.,""  which  was  less  pleasing  to  prejudiced  minds,  on  ac- 
count of  its  containing  many  admissions  favorable  to  tlie 
Catholic  Church.  In  1827,  Eoscoe  obtained  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Literature,  for  his  merits 
as  a  historian. 

Agnes  Strickland  (1796-1874)  has  won  enduring 
fame  by  her  ''Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,""  ''Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,'"  and  "  Lives  of  the  Bachelor 
Kings  of  England.""  She  has  also  written  "  Tales  and 
Stories  from  History,"'  and  other  works. 

Charles  Butler  (1750-1832),  a  nephew  of  Alban  But- 
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ler^  wrote  ^^The  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish, 
and  Scottish  Catholics  since  the  Eeformation/^  a  useful 
but  extremely  inaccurate  work.  In  his  desire  for  com- 
promise between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  he  shows  him- 
self the  prototype  of  the  "  liberal  Catholics    of  to-day. 

ESSAYISTS. 

THOMAS   De   QUINCEY  (1784-1859). 

Principal  Works  :  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater ;  Es- 
says. 

I.  This  great  master  of  English  prose  was  born  near 
Manchester,  England,  placed  at  twelve  years  of  age  at  a 
grammar  school  at  Bath,  from  which  he  ran  away  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  lived  for  some  time,  friendless  and  often 
penniless.  When  reclaimed  by  his  friends,  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  five  years,  during  which  he 
contracted  the  opium-eating  habit. 

II.  After  leaving  the  University,  he  settled  down  in 
the  ^^Lake  District^'  of  England,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  After  twenty  years,  he  removed  to 
Glasgow,  and  then  to  Edinburgh^  where  he  died. 

III.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  De  Quincey  pos- 
sessed the  most  extraordinary  mental  powers,  vfhich 
were  permanently  injured  by  the  opium  habit,  though  he 
finally  succeeded  in  conquering  it.  In  consequence  his 
literary  remains,  though  splendid,  are  only  fragments,  yet 
have  caused  a  recent  critic  to  say  of  him :  The  exquisite 
finish  of  his  style,  with  the  scholastic  vigor  of  his  logic, 
forms  a  combination  which  centuries  may  never  repro- 
duce, but  which  every  generation  should  study  as  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  English  literaturec^^ 
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CHARLEMAGi^E. 

Charlemagne,  not  less  than  Napoleon,  was  the  privileged  child  of 
revolution.  He  was  required  by  the  times  and  indispensable  to  the 
crisis  which  had  arisen  for  the  Franks ;  and  he  was  himself  pro- 
tected by  the  necessities  to  which  he  ministered.  Clouds  had  risen, 
or  were  rising,  at  that  era,  in  every  quarter  of  France  ;  from  every 
side  she  was  menaced  by  hostile  demonstrations  ;  and  with  an 
energy  of  action  inferior  to  his,  it  is  pi'obable  that  she  would  have 
experienced  misfortunes  which,  whilst  they  depressed  herself, 
could  not  but  have  altered  the  destinies  of  Christendom  for  many 
ages  to  come.  The  resources  of  France,  it  is  true,  were  immense  ; 
and  as  regards  the  positions  of  her  enemies,  they  were  admirably 
concentrated.  But  to  be  made  available  in  the  whole  extent  which 
the  times  demanded,  it  was  essential  that  they  should  be  wielded 
by  a  first-rate  statesman,  supported  by  a  first-rate  soldier.  The 
statesman  and  the  soldier  were  fortunately  found  united  in  the  per- 
son of  one  man,  and  that  man,  by  the  rarest  of  combinations,  the 
same  who  v/as  clothed  with  the  supreme  power  of  the  state, 

CHARLES    LAMB  (1775-1834). 

Principal  Works  :  Essays  of  Eliaj  Specimens  of  English  Dra- 
matic Poets ;  Rosamund  Gray ;  Tragedies  from  Shakespeare 
arranged  for  Young  People  (Prose  Tales)  ;*  John  Woodml,  a 
Tragedy  ;  Miscellaneous  Essays  ;  Letters  ;  Short  Poems. 

I.  Gentle'^  Charles  Lamb,  who  holds  a  pecnliar  place 
in  the  estimation  of  cultured  readers,  was  born  in  London, 
of  rather  humble  parentage,  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  at  an  early  age  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  East  India 
House,  where  he  remained  until  late  in  life. 

II.  The  awful  event  which  occurred  in  Lamb's  family, 
and -which  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  these  pages,  cast 
a  shadow^  over  his  life,  w^hich  was  perpetuated  by  the  re- 
curring insanity  of  the  sister  whom  he  loved  wnth  the 

-  Mary  Lamb  avrani,^ed  the  comedies  in  like  form.  These  "Tales  from 
Shakespeare"  met  with  great  favor  and  are  still  extremely  popular. 
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utmost  tenderness.  This  betrays  itself  in  the  element  of 
sadness  which  we  almost  always  find  in  his  hnmor. 

III.  Lamb's  style  is  characterized  by  a  certain  quality 
which  we  endeavor  to  express  by  the  adjective  delight- 
ful, but' which  in  reality  evades  analysis.  One  might 
as  well  seek  to  account  for  the  perfume  of  lavender  or 
the  flavor  of  quince/^ 

IV.  "  Among  all  the  leading  English  Essayists,  there 
is  none  in  whom  humor  is  so  much  an  essential  part  of 
the  man  and  of  his  style.  ...  As  far  as  his  poetry  is 
concerned,  it  is  of  indifferent  merit." — Hunt, 

FKOJVI  A  CHAPTER  0^  EARS. 

I  think  that  sentimentally  I  am  disposed  to  harmony.  But 
organically  I  am  incapable  of  a  tune.  I  have  been  practising  "  God 
save  the  King  all  my  life  ;  whistling  and  humming  it  over  to 
myself  in  solitary  corners ;  and  am  not  yet  arrived,  they  tell  me, 
within  many  quavers  of  it.  Yet  hath  the  loyalty  of  Elia  never 
been  impeached. 

I  am  not  without  suspicion  that  I  have  an  undeveloped  faculty 
of  music  within  me.  For  thrumming,  in  my  mild  way,  on  my 
friend  A's  piano  the  other  morning  while  he  was  engaged  in  an  ad- 
joining parlor — on  his  return  he  was  pleased  to  say  "  he  tTiougJit  it 
could  not  he  the  maid!  "  On  his  first  surprise  at  hearing  the  keys 
touched  in  somewhat  an  airy  and  masterful  way,  not  dreaming  of 
me,  his  suspicions  had  lighted  on  Jenny.  But  a  grace,  snatched 
from  a  superior  refinement,  soon  convinced  him  that  some  being— 
technically  perhaps  deficient,  but  higher  informed  from  a  principle, 
common  to  all  the  fine  arts,  had  essayed  the  keys  to  a  mood  which 
Jenny,  with  all  her  (less  cultivated)  enthusiasm,  could  never  have 
elicited  from  them.  I  mention  this  as  a  proof  of  my  friend's  pene- 
tration, and  not  with  any  view  of  disparaging  Jenny.  Scientifically 
I  could  never  be  made  to  understand  (yet  have  I  taken  some  pains) 
what  a  note  in  music  is,  or  how  one  note  should  differ  from  another. 
Much  less  in  voices  can  I  distinguish  a  soprano  from  a  tenor.  Only 
sometimes  the  thorough-bass  I  contrive  to  guess  at  from  its  being 
supereminently  harsh  and  disagreeable. 
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WRITERS  ON  LITERATURE  AND  POLITICS. 

SYDNEY   SMITH  .(1771-1845). 

Principal  Wokks  ;  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley ;  Essays ;  Lectures 
on  Belles  Lettres  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

L  Sydney  Smith,  tlie  most  distinguished  wit  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Woodford,  near  London,  educated  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  became  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  After  holding  yarious  livings,  he 
was  made  Canon  of  St.  PauFs,  London,  and  spent  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  between  that  place  and  his  country 
mission  of  Combe-Florey. 

II.  Smith  appears  to  have  possessed  an  upright,  benev- 
olent character,  with  a  strong  element  of  worldliness,  and 
a  dash  of  levity, —  some  have  said  irreverence,—  unseemly 
in  one  of  his  profession. 

III.  His  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley  were  an  anony- 
mous publication,  written  to  vindicate  the  political  and 
social  rights  of  his  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  They  are 
written  in  Smith's  happiest  style,  and  are  marked  by  the 
keenest  logic  and  sound  common  sense,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  reverend  author  should  have  disfig- 
ured them  by  vulgar  attacks  upon  Catholic  doctrines. 

IV.  Smith  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ediniurgh 
Revieio,  and  contributed  to  it  many  brilliant  essays  on 
politics,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

THE  HAPPY   EFEECTS  OF  WIT. 

When  wit  is  combined  witli  sense  and  information  ;  when  it  is 
softened  by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by  strong  principle  ;  when 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it  and  despise  ir,  who  can 
be  witty  and  something-  much  better  than  witty,  who  loves  honor, 
justice,  decency,  good-nature,  morality,  and  religion,  ten  thousand 
times  better  than  wit ; — wit  is  then  a  beautiful  and  delightful  part 
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of  our  nature.  There  is  no  more  interesting  spectacle  than  to  see 
the  effects  of  wit  upon  the  different  characters  of  men  ;  than  to  ob- 
serve it  expanding  caution,  relaxing  dignity,  unfreezing  coldness, — 
teaching  age,  and  care,  and  pain  to  smile, —  extorting  reluctant 
gleams  of  pleasure  from  melancholy,  and  charming  even  the  pangs 
of  grief.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  it  penetrates  through  the 
coldness  and  awkwardness  of  society,  gradually  bringing  men 
nearer  together,  and,  like  the  combined  force  of  wine  and  oil,  giv- 
ing every  man  a  glad  heart  and  shining  countenance.  Genuine  and 
innocent  wit,  like  this,  is  surely  the  flavor  of  .the  mind !  Man  could 
direct  his  ways  by  plain  reason,  and  support  his  life  by  tasteless 
food ;  but  God  has  given  us  wit,  and  flavor,  and  brightness,  and 
laughter  and  perfumes  to  enliven  the  days  of  man's  pilgrimage, 
and  to    charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning  marie.'* 

THOMAS   CARLYLE  (1795-1881). 

Principal  Works  :  History  of  the  French  Revolution ;  History  of 
Frederick  the  Great;  Chartism ;  Past  and  Present ;  Hero  Wor- 
ship; Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  Sartor  Besartus 
{The  Patcher  Bepatched);  Life  of  John  Sterling ;  Life  of  Schil- 
ler ;  Latter  Bay  Pamphlets  ;  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  ; 
Early  Kings  of  Norway. 

I.  This  most  original  writer  was  born  at  Dumfrieshire, 
Scotland^  of  very  humble  parentage.  After  preparatory 
instruction  at  Annan^  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  eight  years.  He  then  be- 
came a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  a  school,  but  after  hold- 
ing this  post  for  two  years,  adopted  literature  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  gradually  established  his  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  independent  thinkers  of  his  time.  In 
1865  he  was  chosen  Lord  Eector  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Edinburgh. 

II.  ^'In  Carlyle,'^  says  Minto,  ^Hhe  central  and  com- 
manding emotion  is  power/'  "  It  is  so  in  his  style.  One 
has  to  read  but  a  short  way  in  order  to  see  and  feel  the 
presence  of  personal  force.    Whatever  the  writing  is  or 
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is  not^  it  is  strong  and  energetic,  taking  hold  of  the  mind 
and  feelings  with  unusiial  grasp/' — Hunt, 

III.  Carlyle  fairly  worships  force,  whether  mental, 
moral,  or  physical.  His  great  heroes  are  Mahomet,  Luther, 
and  Cromwell.  The  first  of  these  was  with  him  not  "  the 
truest  of  prophets,  but  a  true  one ;  the  second,  '^humble, 
peaceable,  and  tolerant;  the  third,  sincere  and  truly 
devout."  The  mediaeval  Church  seems  to  have  come  near- 
est to  fulfilling  his  ideal  of  a  church,  but  he  declares  she 
has  been  a  failure  since  that  time. 

EXTRACT  FROM  '^THE  EREI^CH  REYOLUTIOK.^' 

How  often  must  we  say,  and  yet  not  rightly  lay  to  heart :  The 
seed  that  is  sown,  it  will  spring  1  Given  the  summer's  blossoming, 
then  there  is  also  given  the  autumnal  withering:  so  is  it  ordered 
not  with  seedfields  only,  but  with  transactions,  arrangements,  phil- 
osophies, societies,  French  Revol  utions,  whatsoever  man  works  with 
in  this  lower  world.  The  Beginning  holds  in  it  the  End  and  all 
that  leads  thereto  ;  as  the  acorn  does  the  oak  and  its  fortunes.  Sol- 
emn enough,  did  we  think  of  it, — which  unhappily  and  also  hap- 
pily, we  do  not  very  much  !  Thou  there  canst  begin  ;  the  Begin- 
ning is  for  thee  and  there :  but  where,  and  of  what  sort,  and  for 
whom  will  the  End  be  ?  All  grows,  and  seeks,  and  endures  its 
destinies  ;  consider  likewise  how  much  grows,  as  the  trees  do, 
whetlier  we  think  of  it  or  not.  So  that  when  your  Epimenides, 
your  somnolent  Peter  Klaus,  since  named  Rip  Van  Winkle,  awa- 
kens again,  he  finds  it  a  changed  world.  In  that  seven-years'  sleep 
of  his,  so  much  has  changed  I  All  that  is  without  us  will  change 
while  we  think  not  of  it ;  much  even  that  is  within  us. 

OTHER  WRITERS  ON   LITERATURE  AND 
POLITICS. 

Francis,  Lord  Jeffrey  (1773-1850)  was  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
which  he  made  a  great  literary  and  political  power.  His 
own  contributions  to  it  number  two  hundred,  and  are 
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distinguished  by  purity  and  elegance  of  style^  and  usually, 
sound  criticism,  thougli  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
failed  to  appreciate  the  dawning  genius  of  poets  like 
Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Moore  and  others. 

Henry,  Lord  Brougham  (1778-1868),  distinguished 
as  an  advocate,  a  jurist,  a  statesman,  and  political  re- 
former, also  won  literary  fame.  Besides  eighty  articles 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Edinhitrgh  Revieiv,  he  wrote 

Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,  Historical  and  Political 
Dissertations,^^  Sketches  of  Eminent  Statesmen," 
"  Autobiography,^^  and  other  works. 

^Christopher  North     (John  Wilson)  (1785-1854) 

did  for  BlackwoocTs  Magazine  what  Brougham,  Jeffrey, 
and  Smith  did  for  the  Edinhiirgli  Revieiv,^^  His  principal 
contributions  are  to  be  found  in  ^^The  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Articles  of  Christopher  North,"  "'^The  Eecre- 
ations  of  Christopher  ISTorth,"  and    Noctes  Ambrosianse.^^ 

William  Hazlitt  (1778-1830),  a  pi'oliflc  writer  on 
literary  and  political  subjects.  His  principal  works  are 
Lectures  on  English  Poetry,'^  "  English  Comic  Writers,'^ 
^^The  Age  of  Elizabeth.'^  While  many  of  Hazlitt's 
qualities  fitted  him  admirably  for  a  critic,  "he  betrays  on 
almost  every  page  the  influence  of  strong  prejudice,  and 
a  love  of  paradoxical  views.^^ 

William  Cobbett  (1762-1835)  won  great  fame  as  a 
political  writer  under  the  name  of  Peter  Porcupine.'^ 
His  principal  works  are  "Cottage  Economy,^^  ^^Parlia- 
mentary History  of  England,^'  "  Poor  Man^s  Friend,^^ 
innumerable  political  pamphlets,  and  "The  History  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation,^^  which  reveals  the  truth 
concerning  that  famous  event.  Cobbett's  style  is  univer- 
sally commended. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  WRITERS. 

Dugald  Stewart  (1753-1828)  was  the  most  prominent 
metaphysical  writer  during  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
Among  his  works,  w^hich  display  great  elegance  of  style, 
"  The  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind/' 
"The  Philosophy  of  Active  and  Moral  Powers/'  "A 
General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical, 
and  Political  Philosophy,  since  the  Eevival  of  Letters/' 
are  the  gi^eatest.  In  principles  he  is  a  disciple  of  Eeid, 
and  opposed  to  Berkeley. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856)  became  the 
kader  of  English  metaphysicians  after  Stewart's  death. 
His  principal  productions  were  in  the  shape  of  contri- 
butions to  the  Ediniurgh  Revieiu,  He  also  edited  the 
works  of  Eeid,  and  was  engaged  upon  those  of  Stewart  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Henry  Thomas  Buckle  (1822-1862),  a  brilliant  bat 
infidel  author,  whose  logic  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
his  rhetoric/'  began  The  History  of  Civilization/'  but 
died  after  writing  only  a  small  portion  of  it. 

Charles  Darwin  (1809-1882),  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley  (1825-  ),  John  Tyndall  (1820-  ), 
and  Herbert  Spencer  (1820-  )  are  all  eminent 
scientists  of  the  pronounced  infidel  school,  who,  while 
differing  in  various  points  from  one  another,  all  agree  in 
displaying  hostility  to  Christianity  in  their  theories  of 
matter  and  of  man,*  The  creation  of  man  they  refer  to  a 
^^potency"  inherent  in  matter,  but  how  matter  came  to 
possess  this  potency,  they  have  never  revealed, 

*  Professor  St.  George  Mivart,  a  Catholic,  is  another  eminent  scientist  whose 
"  Lessons  from  Nature""  and  *'  Genesis  of  Species  "  are  able  rebuttals  of  Darwin's 
materialistic  theories.  Lately,  however,  he  too  has  shown  a  disposition  to  trench 
upon  the  province  of  revealed  religion. 
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II.  But/^  says  the  Catholic  Quarterly  Review ^  "  they 
have  no  right  thus  to  stop  short.  When  they  deny  or 
ignore  the  existence  of  God  and  His  creative  will,  and 
undertake  to  explain  the  existence  and  action  of  matter, 
of  the  mind,  and  the  will  ;  when  they  scout  and  scorn 
the  statements  of  divine  revelatioii;  when  they  deny  the 
very  possibility  of  a  divine  revelation  having  been  made, 
and  scoff  at  the  men  who  believe  in  it  as  '  drivelers/  they 
cannot  dismiss  the  question  with  the  reply,  '  On  that  we 
never  ventured  an  opinion/*  It  meets  them  as  a  challenge 
which  they  cannot  evade,  except  at  the  alternative  of 
being  classed  with  braggarts  who  scoff  at  their  antagonists 
at  a  distance,  but  fly  from  the  field  of  battle  when  the 
issue  is  made  up  and  the  onset  sounded/^ 

WRITERS  ON  ART, 

JOHN  RUSKIN  (1819-  ). 

Principal  Works:  Modern  Painters;  The  Stones  of  Venice; 
Semn  Lamps  of  Architecture  ;  Queen  of  the  Air. 

I,  This  great  master  of  English  prose,  and  greatest  art 
critic  of  his  time,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  has  throughout  his  life  rendered  essential 
service  to  art  by  his  works.  No  one  has  giyen  such  an 
impetus  to  the  cause  of  art ;  no  one  has  succeeded  in  in- 
teresting so  many  readers  in  matters  of  art,  and  arousing 
them  to  active  thought  and  inquiry  on  the  subject.  No 
one  has  done  more  to  free  art  from  conventionalism  and 
superficialitj^,  and  to  reveal  its  spirit  and  its  depth/' 

II.  Mr.  Euskin  has  throughout  life  displayed  the  ut- 
most generosity,  and  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  large 
fortune  to  various  praiseworthy  purposes.  In  religion, 
he  began  as  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  party,  then 


*  Words  of  Professor  Tyndall. 
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drifted  to  Broad  Church  principles,  but  it  is  now  rumored 
that  he  is  about  to  enter  the  fold  of  the  true  Church. 

MOUKTAIKS. 

Inferior  hills  ordinarily  interrupt,  in  some  degree,  the  richness 
of  the  valleys  at  their  feet,  but  the  great  mountains  lift  the  low- 
lands on  their  sides.  Let  the  reader  imaginb,  first,  the  appearance 
of  the  most  varied  plain  of  some  richly  cultivated  country  ;  let  him 
imagine  it  dark  with  graceful  woods,  and  soft  with  deepest  pas- 
tures ;  let  him  fill  the  space  of  it,  to  the  utmost  horizon,  with  innu- 
merable and  changeful  incidents  of  scenery  and  life;  leading  pleas- 
ant streamlets  through  its  meadows,  strewing  clusters  of  cottages 
beside  their  banks,  tracing  sweet  footpaths  through  its  avenues,  and 
animating  its  fields  with  happy  flocks,  and  slow  wandering  spots  of 
cattle ;  and  when  he  has  wearied  himself  with  endless  imagining, 
and  left  no  space  without  some  loveliness  of  its  own,  let  him  con- 
ceive all  this  great  plain,  with  its  infinite  treasures  of  natural 
beauty  and  happy  human  life,  gathered  up  in  God's  hands  from  one 
edge  of  the  horizon  to  the  other  like  a  woven  garment  ;  and  shaken 
into  deep  falling  folds,  as  the  robss  droop  from  a  king's  shoulders ; 
all  its  bright  rivers  leaping  into  cataracts  along  the  hollows  of  its 
fall,  and  all  its  forests  rearing  themselves  aslant  against  its  slopes, 
as  a  rider  rears  himself  back  when  his  horse  plunges  ;  and  all  its 
villages  nestling  themselves  into  the  new  windings  of  its  glens  :  and 
all  its  pastures  thrown  into  steep  waves  of  greensward,  dashed  with 
dew  along  the  edges  of  their  folds,  and  sweeping  down  into  endless 
slopes,  with  a  cloud  here  and  there  lying  quietly,  half  on  the  grass, 
half  in  the  air ;  and  he  will  have  as  yet,  in  all  this  lifted  world, 
only  the  foundations  of  one  of  the  great  Alps. 

OTHER  WRITERS  ON  ART. 

Mrs.  Anna  Jameson  (1797-1860)  was  authoress  of 
Lives  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters,"  a  favorite  work 
with  cultured  readers.  She  also  wrote  Cliaracteriitics 
of  Women/''  ''Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art," 
"  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns,"  and  other 
works. 
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THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL  WRITERS. 

CARDINAL  WISEMAN  (1802-1865). 

PEiNCiPAii  Works  :  Horae  Syriacoe,  a  Treatise  on  the  Oriental 
Languages  ;  Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science  and  Re- 
moled  Religion  ;  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Prac- 
tices of  the  Catholic  Church;  Lectures  on  the  Connection  between 
the  Arts  of  Design  and  the  Arts  of  Production ;  and  on  the 
Highways  of  Peaceful  Commerce  as  being  the  Highioays  of  Art ; 
Fabiola,  or  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs  ;  Essays  on  Various  Sub- 
jects; The  Real  Presence. 

I.  Nicholas  Patrick  Wiseman  was  born  in  Seyille,  Spain^ 
and  educated  at  St.  Cutlibert's  College  Usliaw,  and  at  the 
English  College  in  Eome,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  in 
1825.  He  afterwards  filled  several  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Eternal  City.  The  Papal  Bull  of  1850 
restored  the  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England^  and 
Dr.  Wiseman  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
and  created  Cardinal. 

II.  During  the  excitement  occasioned  in  England,  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  pru- 
dence, and  succeeding  in  allaying  the  storm.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  zealous  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  responsible  and  difficult  position, 
amid  which,  however,  he  found  time  for  many  literary 
productions,  which,  while  undertaken  solely  to  further -the 
cause  of  truth,  rank  among  the  finest  contributions  to 
Enghsh  Catholic  literature. 

AK  li^CIDEOT  TJ^  THE  LIFE  OF  LEO  TWELFTH. 
(From  Recollections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes.) 
Tliere  was  a  community  of  Franciscan  nuns  exceedingly  edifying 
by  their  strict  observance,  miserably  lodged  in  a  steep  narrow  street 
beliindtbe  Quirinal,  unable  to  keep  enclosure  from  having  no  ex- 
ternal church.  The  clergy  of  the  English  and  Scotch  colleges 
often  ministered  to  them,  and  it  has  been  tlie  writer's  privilege  to 
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do  so.  One  day,  in  the  very  heat  of  a  summer's  afternoon  when 
everyone,  nuns  included,  was  taking  the  short  repose  of  the  time  of 
day,  the  rough  pavement  of  the  lane  quaked  and  rattled  under  the 
unusual  dash  and  crash  of  horses  and  carriages.  An  impatient  ring 
of  the  bell  informed  the  community,  who  could  not  see  into  the 
street,  that  all  this  hubbub  was  on  their  account.  What  is  the 
matter?  Who  wants  anything  at  this  hour?"  the  aroused  portress 
asked.  The  Holy  Father  is  come  to  see  you,"  was  the  answer. 
No  doubt  the  Pope  quietly  enjoyed  the  fright,  and  joy,  all  in  one, 
the  amazement  and  confusion  of  the  poor  sisters  at  this  most  un- 
expected proof  of  paternal  care.  He  examined  the  house  himself 
and  saw  its  inadequacy  ;  and  after  familiarly  and  kindly  conversing 
with  them,  departed,  leaving  them  full  of  consolation. 

There  was  an  excellent  and  ample  convent  then  unoccupied, 
near  the  beautiful  fountain  familiar  to  travelers  by  the  name  of 
the  Tartarughe,  that  is.  Tortoises.  It  had  every  requisite  for  an 
enclosed  community,  and  was  attached  to  an  elegant  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Ambrose,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  his  abode. 
This  Leo  had  put  into  thorough  repair  and  order  ;  and  when  all 
was  prepared,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  taking  possession,  the  good 
nuns  were  w^aited  upon  by  a  number  of  ladies  of  the  Roman  nobility 
always  ready  for  such  good  actions,  and  taken  in  their  carriages  to  the 
Vatican,  where  a  sumptuous  collation,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  was 
laid  out  for  them,  and  they  received  the  Pope's  benediction,  and 
enjoyed  his  amiable  conversation  for  a  considerable  time.  They 
w<Hfe  then  driven  .to  their  new  home,  whither  their  furniture  had 
been  removed.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  nuns  describe  that  day  ; 
their  bewilderment  in  going  through  the  streets  after  years  of 
seclusion  ;  their  bedazzlement  and  awe  in  the  Vatican  and  its 
church  which  they  visited  ;  their  delight  at  finding  themselves  in 
so  spacious  and  convenient  a  house  ;  their  relief  after  a,  to  them, 
harassing  and  toilsome  day,  when  their  kind  visitors  had  all  left, 
and  they  closed  their  doors  forever  to  the  outer  world  ;  then  lastly, 
their  dismay  at  finding  themselves  without  a  morsel  of  food,  sick 
and  faint  as  they  were,  and  unable,  as  they  had  been  through  their 
confusion  and  reverence  to  partake  of  the  papal  refreshments.  This 
alone  had  been  overlooked  ;  and  only  one  nun,  who  surely  deserved 
to  take  her  place  among  the  five  wise  virgins  of  the  parable,  had 
brought  a  small  basket  of  homely  provisions,  which,  however,  she 
willingly  shared  with  her  famishing  companions. 
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CARDINAL  NEWMAN  (1801-  ). 

Pkincipal  Works  :  —Prose  :  Apologia  pro  Yitd  Sua ;  Idea  of  a 
University  ;  Lectures  on  the  Turks,  on  Catholicism  in  England, 
on  University  Subjects.  Fiction:  Loss  and  Gain;  Gallista.  Es- 
says :  On  Cicero,  on  Apollonius  of  Tyana.on  Some  of  the  Fath- 
ers of  the  Church  ;  and  In  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent ;  History 
of  the  Arians  ;  Critical  and  Historical  Sketches  ;  Sermons.  Poe- 
try :  The  Dream  of  Gerontius ;  Verses  on  Various  Occasions ; 
Hymns. 

I.  John  Henry,  Cardinal  Newman,  was  born  in  London, 
the  son  of  a  banker,  and  was  educated,  first  at  Dr.  Mch- 
olas^  school  at  Ealing,  where  he  rose  with  a  bound  to  be 
the  head  of  the  school/' and  then  at  Oxford.  In  1823,  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  during  the  follow- 
ing year  received  ordination  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
in  1826,  became  a  Tutor  in  Oriel  College. 

II.  In  1828,  he  became  Vicar  of  St.  MaiVs,  Oxford. 
About  this  time  the  remarkable  religious  movement  began 
which  is  known  as  the  Tractarian,  whose  object  was  to 
infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  Anglican  Church,  but 
which  ended  in  bringing  a  great  number  of  those  who 
took  part  in  it,  into  the  Catholic  Church.  Cardinal  l^ew- 
man  was  one  of  its  leaders,  and  it  was  by  the  deep  and 
extensive  study  which  he  undertook  in  order  to  further  it, 
that  he  was  led  to  seek  admission  into  the  Catholic  Church 
in  1845. 

III.  After  passing  a  short  time  with  Cardinal  Wiseman 
at  Oscott,  he  proceeded  to  Kome,  and  tv/o  years  later  was 
sent  from  thence  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  found  a  house  of 
the  Ora.tory  of  St.  Philip  IsTeri,  at  Birmingliam,  where  he 
has  since  remained,  save  for  the  years,  from  1852  to  1360, 
during  v/hich  he  filled  the  office  of  Eector  in  the  Catholic 
University  of  Dublin.  In  1879,  he  was  created  Cardinal 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
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IV.  In  1865^  Canon  Kingsley  made  a  most  reckless  and 

insulting  charge  against  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
general^  and  against  Cardinal  Newman  in  particular.  For 
the  sake  of  his  religion  and  of  his  fellow-ciergy,  the  dis- 
tinguished Oratorian  determined  to  write  the  history  of 
his  life  and  religious  opinions,  in  refutation  of  the  charge, 
and.  produced  "^^The  Apologia,"  which,  says  a  recent  wri- 
ter, turned  the  hearts  of  thousands.  Its  candor  carried 
conyiction  in  every  quarter.  He  threw,  as  it  were,  the 
lime-light  upon  his  intellectual  nature,  analyzed  his  own 
motives,  explained  his  own  beliefs,  and  his  own  reasons 
for  holding  them.  As  a  psychological  study,  as  a  remark- 
able example  of  searching  and  faithful  introspection, 
The  Apologia '  will  take  its  place  among  the  English 
classics.'^ 

V.  As  a  writer  of  English  prose,  Cardinal  Ivewman  is 
nnequaled  by  any  writer  of  the  present  century.  All  of  his 
matchless  works,  whether  philosophical,  historical,  theo- 
logical, or  of  fiction,  are  marked  by  the  same  accuracy, 
depth  of  learning,  and  clearness  of  thought,  joined  to  an 
exquisite  simplicity  of  expression  which  renders  even  ab- 
struse subjects  attractive. 

Although  as  a  poet  Cardinal  Newman  is  far  from 
having  gained  the  distinction  which  he  has  won  as  a  prose 
writer,  still  it  can  be  said  of  his  poems  that  they  are  the 
outcome  of  a  beautiful  mind.  Artistic  defects  are  over- 
balanced by  spiritual  gifts,  and  wo  feel  that  the  poet  who 
sings  to  us  has  been  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Once, 
indeed — ^in  his  'Lead,  Kindly  Light  ' — he  has  surpassed 
himself  as  a  poet,  and  written  what  touches  every  heart 
and  satisfies  every  ear,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  purely  and  simply 
a  poetic  inspiration — a  gem  without  a  flaw." — Catholic 
Quarterly  Review. 
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THE    lEISH   AKD    EIN^GLIBH    CHURCHES    m    THE  EARLY 
AGES,  COMPARED. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  are  the  glorj  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,  as  are  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  Irish.  As  the 
Irish  missionaries  traveled  down  through  England,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  to  lower  Italy,  and  attempted  Germany  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives,  converting  the  barbarian,  restoring  the  lapsed,  encour- 
aging the  desolate,  collecting  the  scattered,  and  founding  churches, 
schools,  and  monasteries,  as  they  went  along  ;  so  amid  the  deep 
pagan  woods  of  Germany,  the  English  Benedictine  plied  his  axe 
and  drove  his  plough,  planted  his  rude  dwelling,  and  raised  his 
rustic  altar  upon  the  ruins  of  idolatry,  and  then  settling  down  as  a 
colonist  upon  the  soil,  began  to  sing  his  chants  and  to  copy  his 
old  volumes,  and  thus  to  lay  the  slow  but  sure  foundations  of 
the  new  civilization.  Distinct,  nay  antagonistic,  in  character  and 
talent,  the  one  nation  and  the  other,  Irish  and  English,  the  one 
more  resembling  the  Greek,  the  other  the  Eoman,  open  from  the 
first  perhaps  to  jealousies  as  well  as  rivalries,  they  consecrated  their 
respective  gifts  to  the  Almighty  Giver,  and  laboring  together  for 
the  same  great  end,  they  obliterated  whatever  there  was  of  human 
infirmity  in  their  mutual  intercourse  by  the  merit  of  their  common 
achievements.  Each  by  turn  could  claim  preeminence  in  the  con- 
test of  sanctity  and  of  learning.  In  the  schools  of  science  England 
has  no  name  to  rival  Erigena  in  originality,  or  St.  Virgil  in  freedom 
of  thought ;  nor  among  its  canonized  women  any  saintly  virg-in  to 
compare  vdth  St.  Bridget ;  nor,  although  it  has  one  hundred  and 
fifty  saints  in  its  calendar,  can  it  pretend  to  equal  that  Irish  multi- 
tude which  the  Book  of  Life  alone  is  large  enough  to  contain.  Nor 
can  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  boast  of  a  doctor  such  as  St.  Bede, 
or  of  an  apostle  equal  to  St.  Boniface,  or  of  a  martyr  like  St.  Thomas, 
or  of  so  long  a  catalogue  of  royal  devotees  as  that  of  the  thirty  male 
or  female  Saxons,  who,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  resigned  their 
crowns,  or  as  the  roll  of  twenty- three  kings,  and  sixty  queens  and 
princes,  who,  between  the  seventh  and  the  eleventh  centuries, 
gained  a  place  among  the  saints.  Yet,  after  all,  the  Irish,  whose 
brilliancy  of  genius  has  sometimes  been  considered  like  the  Greek, 
to  augur  fickleness  and  change,  have  managed  to  persevere  to  this 
day  in  the  science  of  the  saints^  long  after  their  ancient  rivals  have 
lost  the  gift  of  faith. 
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PROBLEM  WHICH  THE  WORLD  PRESEKTS,  SOLVABLE  OXLY 
BY  REVEALED  RELIGIOi^. 

(From  The  Apologia.) 

^  To  consider  tlie  world  in  its  length  and  breadth,  its  various  his- 
tory, the  many  races  of  man,  their  starts,  their  fortunes,  their  mu- 
tual alieuatiou,  their  conflicts  ;  and  then  their  ways,  habits,  govern- 
ments, forms  of  worship ;  their  enterprises,  their  aimless  courses,  their 
random  achievements  and  acquirements,  tlie  impotent  conclusion  of 
long-standing  facts,  the  tokens  so  faint  and  broken,  of  a  superintend- 
ing design,  the  blind  evolution  of  what  turn  out  to  be  great  powers 
or  truths,  the  progress  of  things,  as  if  from  unreasoning  elements,  not 
towards  final  causes,  the  greatness  and  littleness  of  man,  his  far- 
reaching  aims,  his  short  duration,  the  curtain  hung  over  his  futu- 
rity, the  disappointments  of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the  success  of 
evil,  physical  pain,  mental  anguish,  the  prevalence  and  intensity  of 
sin,  the  pervading  idolatries,  the  corruptions,  the  dreary  hoi^eless 
irreligion,  that  condition  of  the  whole  race  so  fearfully  yet  exactly 
described  in  the  Apostle's  words,  "  having  no  hope  and  without  God 
in  the  world,"  all  this  is  a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appall,  and  inflicts 
upon  the  mind  the  sense  of  a  profound  mystery,  vv^hich  is  absolutely 
beyond  human  solution. 

What  shall  be  said  to  this  heart-piercing,  reason-bewildering  fact? 
I  can  only  answer  either  there  is  no  Creator,  or  this  living  society 
of  men  is  in  a  true  sense  discarded  from  His  presence.  Did  I  see  a 
boy  of  good  make  and  mind, -with  the  tokens  upon  him  of  a  refined 
nature,  cast  upon  the  world  without  provision,  unable  to  say  whence 
he  came,  his  birth-place,  or  his  family  connections,  1  should  con- 
clude that  there  v\'as  some  mystery  connected  with  his  history,  and 
that  he  was  one  of  whom,  from  one  cause  or  other,  his  parents  were 
ashamed.  Thus  only  should  I  be  able  to  account  for  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  promise  and  the  condition  of  his  being.  And  so  I  argue 
about  the  world,  if  there  be  a  God,  since  there  is  a  God,  the  human 
race  is  implicated  in  some  terrible  aboriginal  calamity.  It  is  out 
of  joint  with  the  purposes  of  its  Creator.  This  is  a  fact,  a  fact  as 
true  as  the  fact  of  its  existence  ;  and  thus  the  doctrine  of  what  is 

*  The  first  paragraph  of  this  extract  was  singled  out  by  the  Saturday  Review 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  English  language. 
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tlieologically  called  original  sin  becomes  to  me  almost  as  certain 
as  that  the  world  exists,  and  as  the  existence  of  Grod. 

CARDINAL   MANNING  (1808-  ). 

Pkincipal  Works  :  Lectures  on  the  Four  Great  Evils  of  tJie  Bay  ; 
Lectures  on  the  Fourfold  Sovereignty  of  God;  The  Temporal 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  The  Lnternal  Mission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  The  Love  of  Jesus  to  Penitents  ;  The  Blessed  Sacrament ; 
Confidence  in  God;  Sermons;  Miscellanies. 

I.  Henry  Edv/ard,  Cardinal  Manning,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, the  son  of  a  merchant  and  member  of  Parh anient, 
and  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Oxford.  In  1830,  he  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  and  shortly  after  w^as 
ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  1826 
he  was  appointed  Eector  of  Lavington,  and  in  1840  was 
m.ade  Archdeacon  of  Chichester. 

II.  He  was  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  way  seemed 
open  for  him  to  the  highest  preferments,  when  the  issues 
of  the  memorable  Hampden'^  and  Gorhamf  controyersies 

convinced  him  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  was  the  only  true 

»/ 

Church,  and  he  shortly  after  sought  admission  to  her 
fold,  and  became  a  priest. 

III.  After  laboring  zealously  for  many  years  among  the 
poor  of  London,  he  was  appointed,  in  1865,  to  succeed 
Cardinal  Wiseman  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  In 
1870,  he  took  a  notable  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  and  five  years  later  y/as  created  Cardinal 
by  Pius  IX. 

*  Although  Dr.  Hampden  was  regarded  as  a  heretic  by  many  bishops  and  other 
authorities,  the  Crown,  the  supreme  head  of  the  Anglican  Church,  appointed 
him  to  the  Episcopal  See  of  Hereford. 

t  Mr.  Gorham  was  nominated  to  a  benefice,  but  rejected  by  the  bishop  because 
he  denied  baptismal  regeneration.  He  appealed  to  the  Queen,  who  decided  that, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  he  was  entitled  to  act  as  a  clergyman. 
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IV.  Among  non-Catholics  as  well  as  among  Catholics, 
Cardinal  Manning  wields  immense  influence,  which  is  due 
no  less  to  the  many  and  great  virtues  vdiicli  are  conspicu- 
ou  5  in  his  character,  than  to  his  commanding  intellect  and 
ex  Ited  position.  His  labors  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
an  1  education  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to 
the  reverential  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

V.  Tlie  literary  productions  for  which  he  has  found 
time  in  his  busy  life,  are  marked  by  closeness  of  reason- 
ing and  breadth  of  view^  and  are  written  in  a  simple,  en- 
ergetic style. 

PROGRESS. 

Progress  with,  ns  simple  people  means  the  growtli  and  ripening 
of  anything  from  its  first  principles  to  its  perfection. 

We  distinguish  between  Progress  which  is  growth,  and  Progress 
w^liich  is  decay ;  because  decay  is  the  reverse  of  growth,  and  it  is  a 
departure  from  first  principles.  It  is  the  dissolution  of  perfection  ; 
anl  therefore  we  distinguish  between  growth  and  decay  as  between 
ripeness  and  rottenness — and  growth  vve  call  progress,  but  decay  we 
call  ruin.  Now  I  want  to  show  what  may  be  classified  under  prog- 
ress or  growth,  and  what  under  decay  or  rain. 

The  growth  of  an  oak  is  a  very  intelligible  thinp;.  The  acorn 
planted  in  the  clay  strikes  its  tap-root,  then  rises  into  a  stem,  and 
spreads  into  brancbc^s;  and  in  the  whole  tree  completes  its  symme- 
try, stature,  and  perfection, — this  is  an  example  of  progress  from  a 
germ  in  nature.  But  when  that  oak  has  attained  its  maturity,  and 
has  run  through  its  period  of  time,  it  begins  to  decay,  which  re- 
verses this  process.  The  sap  sinks  to  the  root,  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall,  the  sprays  wither,  the  branches  decay  and  fall  from  the  trunk, 
the  rot  in  the  substance  of  the  tree  gradually  spreads,  the  trunk  be- 
comes hollow,  and  the  tree  disappears  in  dust :  this  is,  then,  the  re- 
verse of  progress.  The  same  is  true  of  every  fruit  we  hold  in  our 
hands  ;  so  Shakespeare  tells  us  of  man  : 

''And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe ; 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale." 
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Let  us  apply  this  to  human  things,  and  first  to  an  individual  man. 
The  idea  of  physical  progress  in  man  is  first  of  ail,  the  growth  from 
childhood  to  manhood,  the  complete  expansion  and  development  of 
the  whole  man  in  stature,  sympathy,  strength,  and  countenance  ; 
the  whole  human  being  filling  up  as  it  were  the  outline  and  type 
which  belongs  not  only  to  man  in  general,  but  to  that  particular  in- 
dividual—that is  what  we  call  ProgTess.  Then  there  is  the  moral 
progress  in  every  man  ;  that  is  the  progress  of  his  character,  which 
begins  in  the  self-control  of  the  will  and  in  obedience ;  then  in  the 
rectitude  of  conduct,  and  then  again  in  prudence  and  the  whole 
range  of  duty,  and  finally  in  excellence,— that  is,  in  surpassing  oth- 
ers according  to  the  capacity  of  that  which  is  in  him  by  nature. 
For  men  are  not  all  equal  ;  they  are  variously  endowed,  and  some 
have  capacities  and  qualities  and  energies  far  beyond  others  ;  and 
each  individual  has  a  progress  of  his  own,  which  means,  as  I  said 
before,  the  filling  up  of  that  which  is  not  only  due  to  the  type  of  race 
to  which  he  belongs,  but  also  to  his  own  individual  gifts  and  ca- 
pacities. In  like  manner  of  intellectual  progress :  There  is  a  pas- 
sive intellect  in  us  all,  Vv^hich  first  receives  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers, and  then  becomes  an  active  intellect,  whereby  we  educate  and 
form  ourselves,  and  then  that  active  intellect  becomes  reflective,  and 
has  a  power  of  research  and  discovery.  The  whole  intellect  of  man 
is  thus  matured  and  ripened  according  to  his  capacities  and  circum- 
stances, and  that  from  very  small  beginnings. 

REVEREND  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  FABER 
(1814-1863). 

Principal  Works  : — Prose  :  All  for  Jesus  ;  The  Creator  and  Crea- 
ture ;  Orowth  in  Holiness  ;  Spiritual  Con ferences  ;  The  Precious 
Blood  ;  Bethlehem  ;  The  Foot  of  the  Cross;  EtheVs  Boole.  Poetry: 
The  Knights  of  St.  John  ;  The  Cherwell  V/ater-Lily ;  Sir  Lance- 
lot ;  Hymns. 

I.  Frederick  William  Faber^  another  distinguished  con- 
vert whom  the  Tractarian  movement  brought  into  the 
Catholic  Church,  y/as  bora  in  Yorkshire,  England,  the 
son  of  an  Anglican  clergyman,  and  was  educated  at  Har- 
row and  Oxford.  In  1839,  he  was  ordained  clergyman  in . 
the  Church  of  England. 
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II.  After  making  an  extended  tour  on  the  Continent, 
he  accepted  the  Eectory  of  Elton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
labored  with  the  greatest  zeal  among  the  people.  But  he 
was  constantly  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  true 
Church,  and  at  length,  in  1845,  sought  admission  into  it. 
After  that  event,  he  founded  a  congregation  called  '^The 
Brothers  of  the  Will  of  God,'^  which  was  later  merged  in 
the  Oratorian  community  under  Cardinal  Xewman. 

III.  In  1840,  a  house  of  the  Oratory  was  founded  in 
London.  Father  Faber  was  made  Superior,  and  remained 
so  until  his  death.  ^^His  chief  interest,''^  says  his  biogra- 
pher. Father  Bowden,  "  was  in  his  congregation,  and  to  it 
his  energies  w^re  almost  exclusively  devoted ;  its  successes 
were  his  joy,  its  difficulties  his  heaviest  cross  ;  he  sought 
to  make  no  name  or  reputation  for  himself,  but  was  con- 
tent to  spend  his  time,  and  health,  and  powers,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  St.  Philip's  work.''' 

IV.  Father  Faber's  literary  works,  which  were  all  un- 
dertaken from  religious  motives,  have  greatly  enriched 
English  devotional  literature.  The  simple,  lucid  style  in 
which  they  are  written  adapts  them  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  many,  while  the  exquisite  language,  the  w^ealth  of 
illustration,  and  the  depth  of  thought  Avhich  they  dis- 
play, render  them  peculiarly  acceptable  to  more  cultured 
readers. 

Y.  As  a  poet,  Father  Faber  gave  indications  of  great 
genius.  Wordsworth,  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate 
for  a  short  time,  asserted  that  he  had  even  a  better  eye  for 
nature  than  himself,  and  when  Father  Faber  announced 
his  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry,  declared 
that  England  had  lost  a  poet.  Of  his  Hymns  which  are 
marked  by  simplicity,  and  warmth  of  feeling,  some  are 
to  be  found  in  every  coUection,  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
made  since  his  day. 
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THE  PEACE  OF  HEAYEK. 
(From  Spiritual  Conferences,) 
Think  of  the  life  of  peace  in  heaven.  Peace !  Let  us  stay  to  suck 
the  word  as  if  it  were  a  honeycomb.  Peace  !  Peace  !  how  unlike 
life,  how  unlike  earth,  how  unlike  even  the  fatiguing  activities  of 
grace  !  How  we  have  longed  for  it  all  life  through,  and  long  for  it 
now,  alas !  more  than  we  long  for  God.  Imagination  can  hardly 
picture  to  itself  a  life  without  trouble  or  distrust,  a  life  without  a 
past  to  excite  regrets,  or  a  present  to  gall  with  a  yoke,  or  a  future 
all  dim  and  misty  in  its  uncertainty.  The  sleep  of  happy,  honest 
labor  is  an  image  of  this  delicious  calm.  The  way  in  which  land 
and  sea,  lakes  and  woodlands,  as  if  their  display  of  morning  beauty 
had  tired  them,  seem  to  lie  down  afresh  and  sleep  in  the  noonday 
sun,  is  an  emblem  of  our  heavenly  rest.  The  starry  skies  at  sound- 
less midnight  give  us  a  feeling  which  we  cannot  express,  but  which 
helps  us  to  a  notion  of  the  utter  peace  of  that  blissful  Thereafter. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  is  like  no  other  peace ;  for  it  is  a  participation  in 
that  peace  of  God  which  overpasses  human  understanding.  Can  all 
this  be  fcr  us?  Is  it  actually  one  of  our  possibilities  ?  Nay,  more 
than  that,  likelier  than  that.  An  ocean  of  heavenliest  peace,  bound 
in  mysterious  and  glad  tranquillity,  inviting  us  to  sail  upon  its  bo- 
som, onward  into  brightness  forever  and  forever, — Oh,  if  this  were 
all,  if  there  were  nothing  but  this  peace,  is  it  not  a  more  than  suffi- 
cient reward  for  a  long  life  of  austerest  holiness  ? 

OTHER  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Dr.  Thomas  William  M.  Marshall  (1815-1877), 

another  distinguished  Enghshman,  was  a  married  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England^  who  forsook  a  life  of  ease 
within  its  pale^  for  the  Catholic  Church  and  a  life  of  pov- 
erty. His  principal  works^  which  are  written  in  a  yigor- 
ous  and  polished  style,  are  ^''Christian  Missions,"  ^'The 
Comedy  of  Convocation/^  y/hich  is  marked  by  a  wit  and 
humor  worthy  of  Swift,  without  the  coarseness  or  vul- 
garity which  are  inseparable  from  the  Dean^s  works ;  My 
Clerical  Friends/^  '^Oar  Protestant  Contemporaries/^ 
^'Sketches  of  the  Eeform.ation/'  ^'Religious  Contrasts. 
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I.  Thomas  William  Allies  (1813-  ),  another 
wedded  Anglican  clergyman,  was  led  by  the  influence  of 
Cardinal  N^ewman  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  and  as  a  result,  entered  her  communion. 
Thus  deprived  of  his  means  of  support,  and  with  a  wife 
and  young  children  entirely  dependent  upon  him,  Mr. 
Allies'  fortitude  sustained  a  severe  and  protracted  trial. 

II.  In  1853,  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  lectures  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Dublin,  and  though  he  only  deliv- 
ered one  of  the  series,  the  apjiointment  was  the  occasion 
of  his  great  work,  "  The  Formation  of  Christendom. 
He  has  also  written  ^"^Per  Crucem  Ad  Lucem^^  and  '-The 
Throne  of  the  Fisherman."' 

Bishop  James  Doyle  (1786-1834),  an  Irishman,  made 
his  name  illustrious  by  the  masterly  manner  in  v/hich, 
during  a  period  of  intense  agitation,  he  contended  for  the 
social  and  religious  rights  of  his  countrymen.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  ^^Vindication  of  Catholic  Principles,'" 

Letters  in  Eeply  to  Dr.  Magee,  the  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,"  "Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland,"  and 
"  Pastoral  to  Eibbonmen."  His  style  is  characterized  by 
dignity  and  strength.  "Until  Dr,  Doyle  came  to  show 
them  how  to  wield  a  pen,  the  prelates  and  priests  of  Ire- 
land were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  singularly  feeble 
writers." — Fitzpatricl:. 

Kenelm  Digby  (1800-1880),  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  family  and  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church,  made 
an  important  contribution  to  Catholic  literature  in  his 
"Mores  Caiholiei  (Ages  of  Faith),"  whic  h treats  compre- 
hensively and  sympathetically  of  the  habits  of  the  faithful 
in  medieval  times.  Flallam,  the  historian,  declared  it  to 
be  delightful  reading.  Digby  also  wrote  ''Tiie  Broad 
Stone  of  Honor,"  a  treatise  on  Christian  chivalry,  and 

Evenings  on  the  Thames," 
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HISTORICAL  SYNOPSIS. 

Peesidents  of  the  United  States  :  John  Adams  (-1801) ; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  two  terms  (1801-1809) ;  James  Madison,  two 
terms  (1809-1817) ;  James  Monroe,  two  terms  (1817-1825) ;  John 
Quincy  Adams,  one  term  (1825-1829)  ;  Andrew  Jackson,  two 
terms  (1829-1837) ;  Martin  Van  Buren,  one  term  (1837-1841) ; 
William  H.  Harrison,  1  month  (1841);  John  Tyler,  3  years,  11 
months  (1841-1845);  James  K.  Folic,  one  term  (1845-1849); 
Zachary  Taylor,  1  year,  ^  months  (1849-1850) ;  Millard  Fillmore, 
2  years,  8  months  (1850-1853)  ;  Franklin  Pierce,  one  term  (1853- 
1857) ;  James  Buchanan,  one  term  (1857-1861) ;  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, one  term  and  1  month  (1861-1865) ;  Andrew  Johnson,  3 
years,  11  months  (1865-1869) ;  Ulysses  8,  Grant,  two  terms 
(1869-1877);  Rutherford  B.  Mayes,  one  term  (1877-1881);  James 
A.  Garfield,  6  months,  15  days  (1881) ;  Chester  A.  Arthur,  3 
years,  5  months,  15  dMys  (1881-1885) ;  Grover  Cleveland  (1885-). 

I.  During  the  nineteenth  century  the  career  of  the 
United  States  has  been  one  of  peace,  interrupted  only  by 
three  brief  wars.  The  first  was  that  of  1812^  induced  by 
the  insolence  of  England  in  claiming  a  right  to  search 
American  vessels,  on  the  high  seas,  for  English  subjects. 
The  second^  in  1845,  was  fought  v/ith  Mexico  concerning 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  resulted  in  the  acquisition 
by  the  United  States  of  the  v/hole  of  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California.  The  third  was  the  late  Civil  War, 
which  was  fought  to  preserve  the  Union,  but  which  also 
exterminated  slavery,  and  thus  removed  a  blot  from  the 
national  greatness. 
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11.  By  the  development  of  her  immense  resources,  the 
nation  has  increased  enormously  in  wealth  and  influence. 
The  inestimable  adyantages  which  she  holds  out  to  the 
willing  and  able  emigrant,  has  produced  a  constant  exo- 
dus from  Europe  to  her  hospitable  shores.  Hither  came 
the  oppressed,  the  discouraged,  those  to  whom  circum- 
stances had  denied  the  opportunity,  which  was  all  that 
their  talents  and  energy  needed,  to  carye  their  way  to 
wealth  and  fortune.  Hence  the  limits  of  the  nation  haye 
been  constantly  widening,  as  the  axe  of  the  hardy  pioneer 
has  cut  the  pathway  for  civilization  to  follow.  When  the 
first  census  of  this  country  was  taken  in  1790,  it  showed 
a  population  of  over  three  millions,  while  the  census  of 
1880  showed  a  population  of  over  fifty  millions. 

PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE. 


Eepresentative  Poets  : 

LONGFELLOW. 

WHITTIER. 

BRYANT. 


Representative  Prose  Writers  : 
COOPER. 
HAWTHORNE. 
EMERSON. 


I.  In  the  early  years  of  the  century  the  impertinent  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  the  Edinburgli  Revieiu :  "  Who  reads 
an  American  book  ?  The  sting  of  this  remark^  as  has 
been  said,  lay  in  the  real  dearth  of  American  literature 
which  prevailed.  The  change  which  time  has  made  'in 
this  state  of  affairs  is  best  shown  by  the  remark  of  the 
London  AtJienmum  in  1880;,  "  that  an  American  book  has 
nearly  always  something  fresh  and  striking  about  it  to 
English  readers." 

II.  It  is  true  we  have  now  an  array  of  names  in  every 
department  of  literature  w^hich  can  favorably  compare 
with  the  great  ones  of  English  literature,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  much  of  American  literature  is  disfigured 
by  an  anti-Catholic  or  a  materialistic  spirit. 
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POETS. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  (1809-1849). 

Principal  Works  : — Poetry  :  The  Raven  ;  Anabel  Lee  ;  The  Bells, 
Prose  Tales  :  The  Gold  Bug ;  The  Black  Cat ;  The  Mystery  of 
Mary  Boget ;  The  Murders  in  the  Bue  Morgue ;  The  Pur- 
loined Letter  ;  Literary  Criticisms, 

I.  Poe,  about  vfhose  name  hangs  a  melancholy  interest^, 
was  born  in  Boston^  and  being  left  an  orphan  at  two  years 
of  age,  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Allan,  a  childless  and  wealthy 
merchant  of  Richmond.  In  1816,  he  was  taken  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  remained  at  school  for  some  years,  then 
returned  to  America,  and  continued  his  studies  in  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

II.  Here^  unhappily,  he  developed  a  passion  for  gam- 
bling which  led  to  a  breach  between  him  and  Mr.  Allan. 
A  reconciliation  was,  however,  effected,  and  Poe  was  sent 
to  "West  Point,  from  whence,  chafing  under  military  re- 
straintj  he  effected  his  own  expulsion.  In  consequence 
of  his  mad  act,  he  was  disinherited  and  cast  off  by  Mr. 
Allan. 

III.  This  gifted,  wayward  being  now  turned  to  litera- 
ture as  a  profession,  and  soon  gave  indications  of  a  genius 
which,  properly  disciplined  and  guided,  would  have  placed 
him  first  among  the  American  poets  of  this  century.  As 
it  was,  though  he  led  a  brief  and  most  unhappy  career, 
during  which  he  sacrificed  ^^even  the  homely  honor  of  an 
honest  name^^  to  intemperance,  he  w^on  an  enduring 
fame. 

IV.  His  poems  of  The  Raven''  and  The  Bells''  are 
unique  in  English  literature.  ^^The  Raven"  is  the  ex- 
pression of  absolute  despair:  ^^The  Bells"  is  the  rarest 
instance  of  the  suggestiveness  of  rhyme  ;  but  "  there  is 
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nothing  exalted  or  morally  inyigorating  about  them.^' 
^^The  Tales  "are  equally  powerful  as  prose  specimens. 
They  exhibit  a  keen  perception  of  beauty,  wonderful  power 
of  analysis,  and  great  gift  of  expression. 

V.  As  a  critic,  Poe  is  often  extremely  seyere,  because 
his  standard  of  excellence  was  very  high.  To  him  Art  was 
an  idol,  an  end,  and  not  a  means  by  which  to  lead  the 
soul  to  a  fuller  perception  of  the  Eternal  Beauty.  In  con- 
sequence, the  moral  element  was  utterly  excluded  from  it. 
Poe's  religion,  in  so  far  as  he  held  any,  might  be  described 
as  a  sort  of  pantheism,  which  merged  the  soul  in  the 
universe  and  the  universe  in  the  soul/^ 

THE  HAUKTED  PALACE. 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys, 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 

Radiant  palace — reared  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion — 

It  stood  there  ! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair ! 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden. 

On  its  roof  did  Hoat  and  flow, 
(This — all  this — was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago.) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  wdnged  odor  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley. 

Through  two  luminous  windows,  saw 

Spirits  moving  musically, 
To  a  lute's  well-tuned  law, 
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Round  about  a  tlirone  "where,  sitting 

(Porphyrogene  !) 
In  state  his  glory  well -befitting. 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  Avas  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 
Was  the  fair  palace  door, 

Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing", 
And  sparkling  evermore, 

A  troop  of  Echoes,  whose  sweet  duty- 
Was  but  to  sing, 

In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 
The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate, 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn  ! — for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate  !) 
And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed, 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travelers,  now,  within  that  valley, 

Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms,  that  move  fantastically  — 

To  a  discordant  melody. 
While,  like  a  ghastly,  rapid  river, 

Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever 

And  laugh,  but  smile  no  more. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT  (1794-1878). 

Principal  Works  : — Poetry:  The  Ages;  Thanatopsis  ;  The  Wa- 
terfowl; The  Conqueror's  Graco ;  The  Death  of  the  Flowers ; 
The  Prairies  ;  The  Hymn  of  the  City  ;  The  Indian  at  the  Grave 
of  his  Fathers;  The  Disinterred  Warrior;  Translation  of  the 
Iliad,    Prose :  Letters  of  a  Traveler. 

I.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  one  ot  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can poets^  was  born  in  Massachusetts^  educated  at  Will- 
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iams  College,  and  studied  law,  but  finally  chose  journal- 
ism as  a  profession,  and  was  editor  of  the  Neiv  York  Even- 
ing Post  for  over  fifty  years. 

II.  One  of  his  best  poems,  "  Thanatopsis/^  was  written 
when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  his  longest 
poem,  ^^The  Ages/'  a  fevv^  years  later.  All  his  produc- 
tions are  characterized  by  great  and  uniform  excellence, 
but  it  has  been  frequently  regretted  that  he  should  have 
dispersed  his  genius  among  so  many  short  poems,  instead 
of  concentrating  it  upon  some  great  extended  work. 
His  ^^Translation  of  the  Iliad ^'  proved  that  his  poetical 
genius  was  equaled  by  his  scholarship.  It  has  been  said 
that  "he  has  made  the  best  translation  of  Homer  in 
our  language,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  very  best  ex- 
tant/^ 

HI.  Bryant's  prose  writings  are  marked  by  finish  and 
purity  of  style.  His  "  Letters  of  a  Traveler  "  were  con- 
tributions which  he  sent  to  the  Post  during  several  jour- 
neys to  the  Old  World,  one  of  which  he  extended  as  far 
as  Egypt  and  Syria.  In  another  series  of  letters  to  the 
same  paper  he  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  disparaging  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  himself  seems  to  have  recog- 
nized no  higher  teachings  than  those  of  natural  religion. 

IV.  Bryant's  poetry  has  truth,  delicacy,  and  correct- 
ness, as  well  as  uncommon  vigor  and  richness.  He  is 
always  faithful  to  nature  ;  he  selects  his  groups  and  im- 
ages with  judgment.  Nothing  is  borrowed  ;  nothing  is 
artificial ;  his  pictures  have  an  air  of  freshness  and  origi- 
nality which  could  come  from  the  student  of  nature 
alone.^' — North  American  Review, 

TO  A  FRIIS'GED  GENTIAN. 

Thou  blossom  bright  with,  autumn  dew. 
And  covered  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
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That  openest  wlien  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  nig^ht. 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 

O'er  wanderiDg  brooks  and  springs  anseen, 

Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 

Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  wait'st  late  and  com'st  alone, 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
And  frost  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky. 
Blue— blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart. 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 
(1807-1882). 

Prik^ctpal  Works  : — Poetry  :  Emngeline  ;  Hiawatha  ;  The  Golden 
Legend;  The  Courtshi'p  of  Miles  Standish;  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn;  The  Spanish  Student^  a  Drama ;  Short  Poems ;  Translor 
tion  of  Dante's  Ditina  GommedAa.  Prose  :  Kavanagh^  a  Tale; 
Outre- Mer  ;  Hyperion. 

I.  Longfellow^  the  most  popular  poet  of  America,  was 
born  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  educated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. After  his  graduation,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in 
his  father's  office,  but  was  called  from  that  pursuit  to  fill 
the  chair  of  professor  of  modern  languages  in  his  Alma 
Mater.  In  order  to  qualify  himself  tlioroughly  for  his 
prospective  office,  he  went  abroad  and  passed  three  years 
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and  a  half  between  England^  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland,  and  in  1829,  entered  upon  its 
duties. 

II.  In  1835,  lie  was  elected  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres 
in  Harvard  College,  a  post  which  he  held  until  185-1,  when 
he  resigned  it  in  order  to  devote  himself  unreservedly  to 
literature.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge  till  his 
death. 

III.  Longfellow's  poetry  is  characterized  by  culture, 
refinement,  and  tenderness;  but" the  secret  of  his  great 
popularity  is  that  "each  of  his  most  noted  poems  is  the 
song  of  a  feeling  common  to  every  mind  in  moods  into 
which  every  mind  is  liable  to  fall.  .  .  .  They  are  most 
adequate  and  inexpressibly  delicate  renderings  of  quite 
universal  emotions.  There  is  a  humanity  in  them  which 
is  irresistible  in  the  fit  measures  to  which  they  are 
wedded." — George  William  Curtis. 

IV.  Besides  the  fame  attending  his  original  works, 
Longfellow  gained  great  eminence  as  a  translator.  In  his 
shorter  renderings  from  the  French,  German,  and  Span- 
ish, he  has  succeeded  in  perfectly  reproducing  the  spirit 
and  form  of  the  original,  while  his  translation  of  the  Di- 
vina  Commedia,  is,  beyond  question,  the  best  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

EESIG^TATIOiJ^. 

Tliere  is  no  flock,  however  watcked  and  tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended. 

But  has  one  vacant  chair  ! 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead  ; 
The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  crying. 

Will  not  be  comforted ! 
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Let  us  be  patient !    These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  tlie  gronnd  arise. 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors  ; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  death  !    What  seems  so  is  transition ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead, — the  child  of  our  affection, — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion. 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing. 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Thinking  that,  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken. 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her ; 

For  when,  with  raptures  wild. 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her. 

She  will  not  be  a  child ; 
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But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace  ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER  (1808-  ). 

Principal  Works  -.—Poetry :  The  Voices  of  Freedom  ;  Mogg  Me- 
gone  ;  Moll  Pitcher  ;  Bnow-Bouiid  ;  Ballads  ;  Lays  of  My  Home  ; 
Home  Ballads ;  In  War  Time  ;  National  Lyrics;  The  Tent  on 
the  Beach ;  Among  the  Hills ;  Proem.  Prose  :  Old  Portraits 
and  Modern  Sketclies  ;  Literary  Becreations  and  Miscellanies. 

I.  This  most  thoroughly  American  of  all  our  native 
poets,  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  worked  in  boyhood  as 
a  farm-hand  and  shoemaker,  and  while  still  very  young, 
began  a  literary  career  as  editor  of  the  American  Manu- 
facturer, Soon  afterwards  he  became  editor  of  tlie  Neiu 
Emland  Weekly,  of  Hartford.  In  1836,  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  whose  organ.  The  American 
Freemanj  he  edited  until  1840.  Since  that  time  he  has 
lived  in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  as  corresponding  edi- 
tor of  The  National  Era,  His  time  and  energies  during 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause. 

II.  Whittier^s  poetry  can  not  be  classed  with  the  high- 
est. It  lacks  loftiness  of  imagination,  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, and  finish  of  style.  One  of  its  chief  characteristics 
is  energy.  '"^He  seems  in  some  of  his  lyrics, says  Whip- 
ple, "  to  pour  out  his  blood  with  his  lines.  There  is  a 
rush  of  passion  in  his  verse  which  sweeps  everything  along 
with  it/' 

III.  But  the  great  charm  of  Whittier's  poetry  is  that 
it  so  faithfully  reflects  certain  phases  of  American  life. 
Thus  a  recent  critic  has  said  of  his  ^'Snow-Bound'':  "It 
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is  a  gennine  New  England  idyl,  and  pnts  between  its  coy- 
ers  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  region  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can book.    It  will  forever  remain  a  national  classic/^ 

IV.  Many  of  Whittier's  productions  display  the  most 
violent  antipathy  to  Catholics  and  Catholicism.  In 
"Mogg  Megone/'  he  makes  a  most  revolting  character  of 
one  of  the  noblest  and  saintliest  figures  of  Colonial  his- 
tory.* His  ^^Ode  to  Pius  IX./^  and  his  Dream  of  Pio 
Nono/^  are  cruel  and  vulgar  slanders,  which  must  find 
acceptance  only  with  fanatical  haters  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

PEOEM. 

(Prefixed  to  the  Centennial  Edition  of  his  Poems.) 

I  love  the  old  melodious  lays 
Whicli  softly  melt  the  ages  through, 

The  songs  of  Spenser's  golden  days,  , 

Arcadian  Sidney's  silvery  phrase, 
Sprinkling  our  noon  of  time  with  freshest  morning  dew. 

Yet,  vainly  in  my  quiet  hours 
To  breathe  their  marvelous  notes  I  try  ; 

I  feel  them,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers 

In  silence  feel  the  dewy  showers, 
And  drink  with  glad  still  lips  the  blessings  of  the  sky. 

The  rigor  of  a  frozen  clime, 
The  harshness  of  an  untaught  ear, 

The  jarring  words  of  one  whose  rhyme 

Beat  often  Labor's  hurried  time, 
Or  Duty's  rugged  march  through  storm  and  strife,  are  here. 

Of  mystic  beauty,  dreamy  grace. 
No  rounded  art  the  lack  supplies  ; 

Unskilled  the  subtle  lines  to  trace, 

Or  softer  shades  of  Nature's  face, 
I  view  her  common  forms  with  unanointed  eyes. 


*  Father  Eaele,  S.G. 
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Nor  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 
The  secrets  of  the  heart  and  mind  ; 

To  drop  the  plummet-line  below 

Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woe, 
A  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find. 

Yet  here  at  least  an  earnest  sense 
Of  human  right  and  weal  is  shown ; 

A  hate  of  tyranny  intense, 

And  hearty  in  its  vehemence. 
As  if  my  brother's  pain  and  sorrow  were  my  own. 

O  Freedom  !  if  to  me  belong 
Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine, 

Nor  Marvell's  wit  and  graceful  song, 

Still,  with  a  love  as  deep  and  strong 
As  theirs,  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gift  on  thy  shrine. 

FITZ-GREENE    HALLECK  (1795-1867). 

Principal  Poems  :  Fanny,  a  Satire  ;  Bed  Jacket ;  Marco  Bozzaris; 
TtciligM  ;  Alnwick  Castle. 

I.  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  one  of  the  best  lyric  poets 
America  has  yet  produced,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and 
seems  not  to  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. At  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  banking 
clerk  in  New  York,  and  later,  confidential  adviser  to  John 
Jacob  Astor.  Daring  1822-'2o,  he  traveled  in  Europe. 
In  1849,  he  retired  to  Guilford,  his  native  town,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death. 

II.  "In  his  serious  poems,  Halleck  belongs  to  the  same 
school  as  Campbell,  and  in  his  lighter  pieces  reminds  us 
of  Beppo,  and  the  best  parts  of  'Don  Juan/  ^ Fanny/ 
conceived  in  the  latter  vein,  has  the  point  of  a  fine  local 
satire  gracefully  executed.  'Burns,'  and  the  lines  on 
the  death  of  Drake,  have  the  beautiful  impressiveness  of 
the  highest  elegiac  verse.    '  Marco  Bozzaris '  is  perhaps 
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the  best  martial  lyric  in  the  language,  ^Eed  Jacket  V  the 
most  effective  Indian  portrait,  and  ^Twilight'  an  apt 
piece  of  contemplative  verse ;  while  '  Alnwick  Castle ' 
combines  his  grave  and  gay  style  with  inimitable  art  and 
admirable  effect." 

01^  THE  DEATH  OF   JOSEPH  RODMAi^^  DRAKE. 

Green  be  tlie  turf  above  tliee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days, 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Tears  fell,  when  thou  wert  dying, 

From  eyes  unused  to  weep, 
And  long  where  thou  art  lying 

Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proven. 

Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth, 
There  should  a  wreath  be  woven. 

To  tell  the  world  their  worth  ; 


And  I  who  woke  each  morrow 
To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine. 

Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 
Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine, — 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  faded  brow, 
But  I've  in  vain  essayed  it. 

And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee. 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free. 

The  grief  is  fix'd  too  deeply. 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee. 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  M.D, 
(1809-  ). 

Principal  Works  : — Poetry  :  TerpsicTiore  ;  Urania  ;  The  Cham' 
hered  Nautilus;  The  Last  Leaf ;  The  Voiceless;  The  Deacon's 
Masterpiece,  and  other  Short  Poems.  Prose  :  Autocrat  at  the 
Breakfast  Table;  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table;  Elsie  Venner,  a 
Novel ;  The  Gruardian  Angel ;  The  Life  ofBalph  Waldo  Emerson. 

I.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most 
popular  of  American  writers,  was  born  near  Boston,  and 
educated  at  Harvard.  He  studied  medicine  in  Europe, 
and  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  filled  the  position 
of  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Harvard.  He  has  devoted 
his  leisure  time  to  literature. 

II.  His  best  known  production  is  probably  "  The  Au- 
tocrat at  the  Breakfast  Table/''  a  series  of  essays  which 
first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  "In 
both  his  prose  and  his  verse,  he  exhibits  a  strange  blend- 
ing of  the  humorous,  witty,  and  sentimental,  an  accurate, 
though  scarcely  a  profound  knowledge  of  character,  a  per- 
fect command  of  words,  and  a  most  genial  yigor  of  ex- 
pression. Among  his  poems  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  choice — they  are  so  much  alike,  and  so  equally 
good.^^ — Hart. 

III.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  cultured  writer 
should  have  occasionally  used  most  irreverent  and  ofi'en- 
sive  language  in  regard  to  religion ;  among  such  passages 
may  be  instanced  that  in  regard  to  the  Vatican  Council, 
which  was  most  insulting  to  the  venerable  Pope  Pius  IX., 
and  to  the  prelates  of  the  Church. 

THE  VOICELESS. 

We  count  the  broken  lyres  that  rest 

Where  the  sweet  wailing  singers  slumber, 

But  o'er  their  silent  sister's  breast, 

The  wilt'd  flowers,  who  will  stoop  to  number  ? 
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A  few  can  toucli  the  magic  string, 

And  noisy  Fame  is  proud  to  win  tliem ; — 

Alas  for  those  that  never  sing, 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them ! 


Nay,  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone, 

Whose  song  has  tokl  tiieir  heart's  sad  story — 
Weep  for  the  voiceless  who  have  known 

The  cross  Vv^ithout  the  crown  of  glory ! 

Not  where  Leucadian  breezes  sweep, 
O'er  Sappho's  memory  haunted  billow, 

But  where  the  glistening  night-dews  weep 
On  nameless  sorrow's  cburch-yard  pillow. 

O  hearts  that  break  and  give  no  sign 
Save  whitening  lip  and  fading  tresses. 

Till  Death  pours  out  his  cordial  wine 

Slow-dropp'd  from  Misery's  crushing  presses. 


If  singing  breath  or  echoing  chord 
To  every  hidden  pang  were  given, 

What  endless  melodies  were  pour'd. 
As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven ! 


SIDNEY  LANIER  (1842-1881). 

Pktncipat.  Works:  Poems.  Prose:  The  Boys'  Froissart ;  King 
Arthur;  Mabinogion  ;  Science  of  English  Verse;  Tiger -Lilies,  a 
Novel. 

I.  Sidney  Lanier,  the  greatest  poet  after  Poe  that  the 
South  has  produced,  was  born  in  Georgia,  but  spent  most 
of  his  hterary  life  in  Baltimore.  Two  years  before  his 
death  he  was  made  lecturer  on  English  literature  in  the 
John  Hopkins  University. 

II.  Lanier  was  an  accomplished  musician  a:;  Vvell  as 
poet,  and  a  man  of  the  most  exalted  character,  of  whosa 
life^  a  bitter  struggle  with  the  fierce  foes  of  poverty  and 
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disease,  it  has  been  said,  that  it  is  his  noblest  poem.  Al- 
though his  time  was  brief^  he  accomplished  work  ^^that 
will  be  in  the  highest  rank  of  the  poetry  of  the  century/' 
It  is  characterized  by  exquisite  harmony,  and  perfect 
versification.    The  style  of  his  prose  works  is  most  finished. 

BALLAD  OF  TREES  AiTD  THE  MASTER. 

Into  tlie  woods  mj  Master  went, 
Clean  forespent,  forespent. 
Into  the  woods  my  Master  came 
Forespent  with  love  and  shame. 
But  the  oliT€?s  they  were  not  blind  to  Him; 
The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him  ; 
The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him 
When  into  the  v/oods  He  came. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  jVIaster  went. 

And  He  was  well  content. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came 

Content  with  Death  and  Shame. 

When  Death  and  Shame  would  woo  Him  last 

From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last. 

'T  was  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him  last 

When  out  of  the  woods  He  came. 

OTHER  POETS. 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  (1806-1867)  was  at  one 
time  a  widely  read  author,  but  his  works  have  been  super- 
seded by  deeper  and  truer  poets.  His  principal  poetical 
productions  are  "  Scriptural  Poems/'  "  Melanie/'  "  Lady 
Jane/*'  His  principal  prose  ones,  '^Pencilings  by  the 
Way/'  "Inklings  by  the  Way/'  ^^Peo])le  I  have  Met/' 
"Famous  Persons  and  Places/'  Hurry- Graphs/'  ''The 
Convalescent." 

George  Henry  Boker  (1824-  )  is  the  author  of 
several  long  poems,  as  well  as  short  lyrics  of  great  excel- 
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lence^  among  which  are  ^^A  Ballad  of  Sir  John  Fianklin/^ 
"  Song  of  the  Earth/'  "  Street  Lyrics/'  "  Sonnets/'  and 
"Songs."  He  has  also  written  some  excellent  dramas: 
^^Prancesca  da  Eimini/'  *^  Calaynos/'  ^^Anne  Boleyn/'  and 
"Leonor  de  Guzman/' 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  (1836-  ),  a  poet  of  most 
delicate  fancy,  is  the  author  of  ^^Pami>inea  and  Other 
Poems  " ;  Ballad  of  Babie  Bell  and  other  Poems  " ;  "  Out 
of  his  Head^  a  Eomance "  ;  "  Daisy's  Necklace/'  and  a 
most  amusing    Story  of  a  Bad  Boy." 

John  Godfrey  Saxe  (1816-1886),  who  won  a  national 
reputation  as  a  humorous  writer,  was  author  of  "  The 
Proud  Miss  McBride/'  "  Progi^ess/'  "  The  Money  King/' 
^^Ehymeof  the  Eail,"  The  Flying  Dutchman/'  "The 
Masquerade." 

Washington  Allston  (1779-1843),  the  great  painter 
of  historical  subjects,  was  also  a  poet  of  considerable 
merit  His  principal  poetical  work  is  The  Sylphs  of 
the  Seasons  and  other  Poems."  He  also  wrote  a  prose 
tale,  "  The  Eomance  of  Monaldi,"  and  "  Lectures  on  Art." 

Joseph  Hopkinson  (1770-1842)  won  a  permanent 
place  in  literature  by  his  production  of  the  patriotic  song, 
"Hail  Columbia." 

Francis  Scott  Key  (1779-1843),  like  Hopkinson,  is 
indebted  to  a  single  composition  for  his  literary  fame. 
During  the  bombardment  of  Port  McHenry  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  war  of  1812,  and  while  a  prisoner  in  their 
hands,  he  wrote    The  Star-Spaogied  Banner." 

Samuel  Woodworth  (1785-1842)  is  best  remembered 
in  literature  by  his  poem,  ^^The  Old  Oaken  Bucket." 

James  A.  Hillhouse  (1789-1841),  a  poet  of  great  ex- 
cellence, was  author  of  ''The  Drama  of  Hadad,"  "The 
Judgment,  A  Vision,"  "Percy's  Masque,"  and  some 
shorter  pieces.    He  also  delivered  some  able  discourses 
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the  best  of  which  is  "  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  discourse  of 
1826. 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake  (1795-1820),  whose  early 
death  robbed  the  world  of  a  most  promising  poet,  was  au- 
thor of  "  The  Culprit  Fay/'  and  ^^The  American  Mag/*^ 
In  connection  with  his  friend,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  un- 
der the  name  of  Croaker  &  Co.,  he  also  produced  a  num- 
ber of  short,  humorous  poems,  which  had  much  tempo- 
rary celebrity. 

James  Ryder  Randall  (1839-  )  has  acquired  wide 
celebrity  by  his  war  lyrics,  especially  his  "  Maryland,  My 
Maryland." 

Reverend  Abram  J.  Ryan  (1840-  ),  'Hhe  poet 
priest  of  the  South,"'  has  written  many  poems,  which, 
though  unequal  in  merit,  are  all  marked  by  sweetness  and 
truth  of  tone.  Among  the  best  may  be  named  ^^A  Christ- 
mas Chaunt,''  The  Song  of  the  Mystic,'' The  Con- 
quered Banner,''  ^'Erin's  Flag,"  and  "  The  Sword  of  Eob- 
ert  Lee." 

George  Miles  (1824-1871),  one  of  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can Catholic  poets,  was  author  of  "Mohammed,  the  Ara- 
bian Prophet,"  a-  drama  which,  among  a  hundred  other 
competitors,  won  for  the  w^riter  a  prize  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  ^^De  Soto,"  another  drama.  He  also  wrote 
"Christine,  a  Troubadour  Story"  in  verse,  and  two  prose 
tales,  ^^The  Truce  of  God,"  and  ''Loretto,  the  Govern- 
ess," and  a  "Eeview  of  Hamlet,"  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  enigmatic  character  of  Shakespeare's  great  creation. 

John  Howard  Payne  (1702-1852)  won  abiding  liter- 
ary fame  by  his  song  of  "  Home,  Sw^eet  Home,"  w^liich  is 
heard  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  He 
also  wrote  several  plays,  chief  of  which  are  "Brutus," 
Virginius/^  and  Charles  H."  Payne  was  an  avowed 
infidel. 
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Richard  Henry  Dana  (1787-1879)  acquired  fame 
both  as  a  poet  and  an  essayist.  Among  his  poems  are 
"The  Buccaneer/^  which  BlachivoocVs  Magazine  pro- 
nounced the  most  powerful  of  American  poetical  compo- 
sitions, and  ''The  Dying  Eaven.''    He  also  pubhshed 

Tales  and  Essaj^s/'  and  his  "  Lectures  on  Shakespeare/^ 
which  had  excited  great  interest  upon  their  delivery  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union. 

Alice  Gary  (1820-1871)  and  Phoebe  Gary  (1824- 
1871),  usually  called  The  Gary  Sisters,  are  among  the 
best  female  poets  America  has  yet  produced.  Tenderness 
and  earnest  religious  feeling  characterize  their  poems. 
Among  the  writings  of  Phcebe,  who  was  distinguished  for 
her  wit  and  conyersational  ability,  are  Poems  and  Paro- 
dies/^ "  Poems  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Eesignation/^  Among 
those  of  Alice,  "  Lyra  and  other  Poems,^^  "  Clovernook," 
^'Pictures  of  Country  Life,'^  ^'Married,  not  Mated,  a 
]^ovel/^ 

Walt  "Wiiitman  (1819-  ),  who  is  a  law  unto  him- 
self in  the  matter  of  verse,  is  author  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass/'^ 
which  offended  by  its  lack  of  modesty,  and  Drum 
Taps/^ 

Francis  Bret  Harte  (1837-       )  rose  at  a  bound  to 
fame  by  his  poems  of  "The  Heathen  Chinee,"  and  "  Con- 
densed Novels."    Latterly  he  has  taken  to  prose,  and  pro-  " 
duced  some  most  interesting  novels  descriptive  of  frontier 
life. 

Among  the  other  American  poets,  male  and  female, 
may  be  mentioned  Maurice  F.  Egan,  author  of  Pre- 
ludes," Eleanor  G.  Donnelly,  authoress  of  *^Domus 
Dei"  and  other  poems ;  Una,  and  Miss  Anna  T. 
Sadlier.  All  of  these  are  Catholics,  and  their  verse  is 
pervaded  by  religious  feeling. 
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PROSE  WRITERS— NOVELISTS. 

JAMES   FENNIMORE  COOPER  (1789-1851). 

Principal  Works  :  The  Last  of  the  Mohwans  ;  The  Prairie  ;  The 
'Pathfinder;  The  Deer- Slayer  ;  The  Spy  ;  The  Red  Rover  ;  The 
Water  Witch;  The  Two  Admirals ;  Wing  and  Wing;  The  Pi- 
lot; The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish ;  The  Bravo;  Gleanings  in 
Europe  ;  Sketches  in  Switzerland . 

I.  This  Vv^as  the  first  of  our  novelists  who  gained  a  na- 
tional reputation,  as  well  as  the  first  in  whose  pages 

American  scenery,  manners^  customs^  and  ideas  first 
found  representation."  He  was  born  at  Burlington,  ISTew 
Jersey,  entered  Yale  College  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
after  remaining  three  years,  left  without  graduation,  and 
entered  the  navy.  There  he  remained  six  years,  and  then 
re-igned,  and  devoted  himself  to  authorship. 

II.  After  the  publication  of  some  of  his  notable  works, 
Cooper  visited  Europe,  vvdiere  he  vv^as  received  with  great 
kindness.  He  resided  for  some  time  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  Europe but  liis  memory  is  identified  with  the 
beautiful  village  of  Cooperstown,  on  Otsego  Lake,  Vvdiere 
he  spent  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  and  where  his  death 
occurred  on  the  eve  of  his  sixty-second  birthday. 

III.  Cooper  exceeds  in  his  povver  of  description.  Whether 
it  be  the  dense  American  forest  of  a  century  ago,  with  the 
fierce  and  treacherous  Indian  foe  lurking  in  its  shadowy 
recesses,  or  the  wild  fury  of  a  storm  at  sea,  that  his  pen 
portrays,  the  scene  is  placed  before  the  reader  with  perfect 
distinctness  and  absolute  fidelity  to  nature.  His  works, 
however,  are  far  from  being  equal  in  merit,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  service  to  his  fame  if  much  that  he  has  v\^rit- 
ten  had  been  destroyed. 
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DESCEKT  OF  THE  OSWEGO  PALLS. 
(From  The  Pathfinder.) 

As  soon  as  the  boat  was  in  the  stream,  Patlifinder  sank  on  his 
knees,  continuing  to  use  the  paddle,  though  it  was  slowly,  and  in  a 
manner  not  to  interfere  with  the  efforts  of  his  companion.  The 
latter  still  stood  erect,  and  as  he  l^ept  his  eye  on  some  object  beyond 
the  fall,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  carefully  looking  for  the  spot 
proper  for  their  passage. 

"  Further  west,  boy  ;  further  west,"  muttered  Pathfinder  ;  *'  there 
where  you  see  the  water  foam.  Bringr  the  top  of  the  dead  oak  in  a 
line  with  the  stem  of  the  blasted  hemlock." 

Eau-douce  made  no  answer,  for  the  canoe  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  with  its  head  pointed  towards  the  fall,  and  it  bad  already 
begun  to  quicken  its  motion,  by  the  increased  force  of  the  current. 
At  that  moment,  Cap  would  cheerfully  have  renounced  every  claim 
to  glory  that  could  possibly  be  acquired  by  the  feat,  to  have  been 
safe  again  on  shore.  He  heard  the  roar  of  the  water,  thundering  as 
it  might  be,  behind  a  screen,  but  becoming  more  and  more  distinct, 
louder  and  louder  :  and  before  him  he  saw  its  line  cutting  the  for- 
est below,  along  which  the  green  and  angry  element  seemed 
stretched  and  shining,  as  if  the  particles  were  about  to  lose  their 
principle  of  cohesion. 

Down  with  your  helm — down  v\^ith  your  helm,  man !  "  he  ex- 
claimsd,  unable  any  longer  to  suppress  his  anxiety,  as  the  canoe 
glided  towards  the  edge  of  the  fall. 

"Ay — ay — down  it  is,  sure  enough,"  answered  Pathfinder,  looking 
behind  him  for  a  single  instant,  with  his  silent,  joyous  laugh — 
*'  down  we  go,  of  a  sarlainty  !  Heave  her  starn  up,  boy  ;  further  up 
with  her  starn  !  " 

The  rest  was  like  the  passage  of  the  viewless  wind.  Eau-douce 
gave  the  required  sweep  with  his  paddle,  the  canoe  glanced  into  the 
channel,  and  for  a  few  seconds  it  seemed  to  Cap  that  he  was  tossing 
in  a  cauldron.  He  felt  the  bow  of  the  canoe  tip,  saw  the  raging, 
foamin^^  water,  careering  madly  by  his  side,  was  sensible  that  the 
light  fabric  in  which  he  floated  was  tossed  about  like  an  eggshell, 
and  then,  not  less  to  his  great  joy  than  to  his  surprise,  he  discov- 
ered that  it  was  gliding  across  the  basin  of  still  water,  below  the 
fall,  under  the  steady  impulse  of  Jasper's  paddle. 
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Tlie  Pathfinder  continue;!  to  laugh,  but  he  arose  from  his  knees, 
and,  searching  for  a  tin  pot  and  a  horn  spoon,  he  began  deliberately 
to  measure  the  water  that  had  been  taken  in  in  the  passage. 

Fourteen  spoonfuls,  Eau-Douce  ;  fourteen  fairly  measured  spoon- 
fuls. I  have,  you  must  acknowledge,  known  you  to  go  down  with 
only  ten." 

Master  Cap  leaned  so  hard  up  stream,"  returned  Jasper  seriously, 
''that  I  had  diiSculty  in  trimming  the  canoe. 

"  It  may  be  so — it  may  be  so — no  doubt  it  was  so,  since  you  say 
it;  but  I  have  knovvn  you  to  go  over  with  only  ten." 

Cap  now  gave  a  tremendous  hem,  felt  for  his  queue,  as  if  to  as- 
certain its  safety,  and  then  looked  back  in  order  to  examine  the  dan- 
ger he  had  gone  through.  His  impunity  is  easily  explained. 
Most  of  the  river  fell  perpendicularly  ten  or  twelve  feet  ;  but  near 
its  centre,  the  force  of  the  current  had  so  far  worn  away  the  rock, 
as  to  permit  the  vrater  to  shoot  through  a  narrow  passage,  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty  or  forty-five  degrees.  Down  this  ticklish  descent 
the  canoe  had  glanced,  amid  fragments  of  broken  rock,  whirlpools, 
foam,  and  furious  tossings  of  the  element,  which  an  uninstructed 
eye  would  believe  menaced  inevitable  destruction  to  an  object  so 
fragile.  But  the  very  lightness  of  the  canoe  favored  its  descent ; 
for,  borne  on  the  crests  of  the  waves,  and  directed  by  a  steady  eye 
and  an  arm  full  of  muscle,  it  had  passed  like  a  feather  from  one 
pile  of  foam  to  another,  scarcely  permitting  its  glossy  side  to  be 
wetted. 

There  were  a  few  rocks  to  be  avoided  ;  the  proper  direction  was 
to  be  rigidly  observed,  and  the  fierce  current  did  the  rest. 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE  (1804-1864). 

PiimciPAL  Works  :  T/ie  Scarlet  Letter  ;  The  BUthedale  Romance  ; 
Mosses froTii  An  Old  Manse;  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables; 
The  Marble  Faun;  English^  American,  French,  and  Italian 
Note-Boohs ;  Septimius  Felton  {unfinished);  Our  Old  Home; 
Twice-told  Tales ;  TangleiDood  Tales. 

I.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  greatest  of  American  nov- 
elists, was  of  Puritan  descent,  ond  born  in  Salem,  Mass^i- 
chusetts.  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  where 
he  graduated  with  Longfellow,  and  after  that  event  led  a 
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secluded  life,  varied  only  by  a  brief  period  of  service  in  the 
Boston  Custom-House  and  by  a  participation  in  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment,  until  his  marriage  with  Miss  Sophia 
Peabody  in  1842. 

II.  In  1853^  he  was  appointed  Consul  at  Liverpool,  a 
position  he  filled  for  four  years.  He  afterwards  lived  for 
a  time  in  Italy,  which  he  made  the  scene  of  his  romance, 
^'  The  Marble  Faun.'^  In  1860,  he  returned  to  America, 
and  resided  in  different  places  in  Massachusetts  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  with  extreme  suddenness,  while  he 
was  traveling  with  General  Pierce,  his  life-long  friend,  in 
New  Hampshire. 

III.  Hawthorne  was  a  consummate  artist.  His  greatest 
w^orks  are  The  Scarlet  Letter,^^  The  Marble  Faun,'^  and 
*^^The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.^'  They  all  display 
wonderful  creative  genius,  and  exhibit  the  fearful  and 
far-reaching  consequences  of  sin,  the  moral  ravages  worked 
by  hypocrisy,  and  the  corresponding  need  of  being  true  in 
all  things.  But  their  atmosphere  is  so  sombre  ;  they  are 
veined  with  so  much  of  sadness  and  even  hopelessness, 
that  their  effect  upon  the  reader  cannot,  to  say  the  least, 
be  described  as  happy. 

IV.  "  As  a  master  of  style,  Hawthorne  is  inimitable.  No 
one  ever  wrote  purer  English  or  used  words  more  deli- 
cately and  powerfully.^' — Hart, 

V.  Another  characteristic  of  this  writer  is  the  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  his  style.  It  is  clear  as  running  waters  are. 
Indeed,  he  uses  words  merely  as  stepping-stones,  upon 
which,  with  a  free  and  youthful  bound,  his  spirit  crosses 
and  recrosses  the  bright  and  rushing  stream  of  thought.^'— 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  in  North  American  Review, 
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THE  APPROACH  OF  AUTUM^q". 

(From  Mosses  from  on  Old  Manse.) 

I  have  forgotten  whether  the  song  of  the  cricket  be  not  as  early  a 
token  of  autumn's  approach  as  any  other — that  song  which  may  be 
called  an  audible  stillness  ;  for  though  very  loud  and  heard  afar, 
yet  the  mind  does  not  take  note  of  it  as  a  sound,  so  completely  is 
its  individual  existence  merged  among  the  accompanyint^  character- 
istics of  the  season.  Alas  for  the  pleasant  summer  time  !  In  Au- 
gust the  grass  is  still  verdant  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys;  the 
follao-e  of  the  trees  is  as  dense  as  ever  and  as  green  ;  the  flowers 
gle  rm  forth  in  richer  abundance  along  the  margin  of  the  river  and 
by  ill 2  stone  walls  and  deeo  among  the  wcods  ;  the  days,  too,  are 
a.3  loi^viJ  ivo'v  as  they  vrere  a  month  ago ;  and  yet  in  every  breath 
of  vrLid  and  in  every  beam  of  sunshine  we  hear  the  whispered  fare- 
well and  belioid  the  parting  smile  of  a  dear  friju:!.  Tliere  is  a  cool- 
ness amid  all  the  heat,  a  mildness  in  the  blazing  noon.  Xot  a 
breeze  can  stir  but  it  tills  us  with  the  breath  of  autumn.  A  pen- 
sive glory  is  seen  in  the  far,  golden  gleams  among  the  shadows  of 
the  trees.  The  flowers — even  the  brightest  of  them,  and  they  are 
the  most  gorgeous  of  the  year — have  this  gentle  sadness  wedded  to 
their  pomp,  and  typify  the  character  of  the  delicious  time  each 
v/ithin  itself.  The  brilliant  cardinal  flower  has  never  seemed  gay 
to  me. 

Still  later  in  the  season  Natnre's  tenderness  w^axes  stronger.  It 
is  imoosslble  not  to  be  fond  of  our  mother  now  ;  for  she  is  so  fond 
of  us  !  AX  other  periods  she  does  not  m.ike  this  impression  on  me, 
or  only  at  rare  intervals;  but  in  those  genial  days  of  autumn,  when 
she  has  perfected  her  harvests  and  accomplished  every  needful 
thing  that  was  given  her  to  do,  then  she  (Overflows  wirh  a  blessed 
superfluity  of  love.  She  has  leisure  to  caress  her  children  now.  It 
is  good  to  be  alive  and  at  such  times.  Thank  Heaven  for  breath — 
yes,  for  mere  breath — when  it  is  made  up  of  a  heavenly  breeze  like 
this!  It  comes  with  a  real  kiss  upon  our  cheeks;  it  would  linger 
fondly  around  us  if  it  might  ;  but,  since  it  must  be  oor.e,  it  embraces 
us  with  its  whole  kindly  heart  andpas^e  ;  onv'nrd  to  embrace  likewise 
the  next  thing  that  it  meets.  A  blessincr  is  flung  nbroad.  and  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  over  the  earth,  to  be  g  athered  u])  by  all  who  choose. 
I  recline  upon  the  still  unwithered  giass  and  whisper  to  myself, 
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*'0  perfect  day!  O  beautiful  world!  0  beneficent  God ! And 
it  istlie  promise  of  a  jlesseJ  ecerjity  ;  for  oiir  Creator  would  never 
have  made  sucli  lovely  days  andlia\"e  given  us  the  deep  hearts  to  en- 
joy them,  above  and  beyond  all  thought,  unless  v/e  were  meant  to  be 
immortal.  The  sunshine  is  the  golden  pledge  thereof.  It  beams 
through  the  gates  of  paradise  and  shows  us  glimpses  far  inward. 

OTHER  NOVELISTS. 

William  Dean  Howells  (1837-  )  at  first  won  dis- 
tinction as  a  poet,  and  then  turning  to  prose,  won  new 
laurels  as  a  novel-writer  of  the  school  of  Jane  Austen. 
Like  hers,  his  novels  are  evolved  from  the  scenes  and  in- 
cidents of  every-daj  life,  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  the 
English  novelist  in  having  the  wider  range  of  American 
life,  and  greater  variety  of  American  character  to  choose 
from,  and  he  has  the  credit  of  having  been  among  the 
first  to  show  the  value  of  these  for  purposes  of  fiction. 
Among  his  works,  which  are  characterized  by  skillful 
analysis  of  character,  and  ease  and  purity  of  style,  are 
"  Suburban  Sketches/' ' '  Venetian  Life,'' "  Their  Wedding 
Journey,"  ^^A  Chance  Acquaintance,^'  Foregone  Con- 
clusion," ^^The  Undiscovered  Country,'"'  "A  Modern 
Instance,"  ^*'A  Woman's  Season,"  "  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lap- 
ham,"  and  ^'  The  Apprenticeship  of  Lemuel  Barker." 

Henry  James^  Jr.  (  ),  a  novelist  of  the  same 
school  as  Howells,  is-the  author  of  Roderick  Hudson," 
'•A  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  ''The  American,"  ''The  Euro- 
peans," "  Confidence,"  "Daisy  Miller,"  "An  Liternational 
Episode/^  ^'Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  "The  Bostonians,"  and 
"  Princess  Casmassisma."  He  has  also  written  "Portraits 
of  Places,"  and  "A  Little  Tour  in  France."  All  his 
works  are  marked  by  great  purity  of  style. 

Bayard  Taylor  (1825-1878),  a  distinguished  traveler, 
novelist,  translator,  and  poet,  was  author  of,  novels :  "  Han- 
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nah  Thurston/^  "John  Godfrey's  Fortunes/'  ^^The  Story 
of  Kennett'';  works  of  travel:     By- Ways  of  Europe/' 

Northern  Travel/' "The  Lands  of  the  Saracen";  po- 
ems: "The  Poet's  Journal/'  "The  Picture  of  St.  John/' 
and  "The  Ballad  of  Abraham  Lmcoln."  He  also  trans- 
lated Goethe's  "Faust." 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (1812-  )  sprung  with  a 
bound  into  fame  by  the  publication  of  her  novels  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  Within  the  short  space  of  nine  months, 
a  million  copies  of  it  were  sold^  and  it  has  been  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  Its  marvellous  success 
was  not  alone  caused  by  the  strong  appeal  which  it  made 
to  anti-slavery  sentiments,  but  was  largely  due  to  the 
writer's  great  dramatic  power,  and  skill  in  delineation  of 
character.  Among  Mrs.  Stowe's  other  novels,  none  of 
which  have  equalled  the  first  in  merit  or  success,  are  "My 
Wife  and  I/'  ^^Eecords  of  an  Unfashionable  Street/' 
'^Agnes  of  Sorento/'  "  The  Minister's  Wooing/'  "  Pink  and 
White  Tyranny/'  and  "  Queer  Little  People/'  a  collection 
of  stories  for  children. 

Mrs.  Ann  S.  Winterbotham  Stephens  (1813-1887) 
was  a  most  prolific  writer  of  novels,  among  which  the  best 
are  "  Fashion  and  Famine,"  "  The  Old  Homestead/'  "  The 
Heiress/'  "The  Curse  of  Gold,"  "  Eiiby  Gray's  Strategy," 

The  Eejected  Wife,"  "  Silent  Struggles/'  and  Mahaska, 
the  Indian  Princess." 

William  Gilmore  Simms  (1806-1870)  was  a  most 
prolific  and  popular  writer.  His  chief  works  are  "  The 
Yemassee,"  ''The  Cacique  of  Kiawah";  descriptive  of 
Colonial  times  :  " The  Partisan,"  Mellichamp,"  ''The 
Scout/' " The  Foragers,"  "Eutaw,"  "Woodcraft,"  "Guy 
Rivers,"  "Border  Beagles."  He  also  wrote  several 
poems,  "Atlantis,  a  Drama  of  the  Sea,"  "Lays  of  the 
Palmetto,"  and  "The  City  of  the  Silent." 
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John  Pendleton  Kennedy  (1795-1870)  was  author  of 
^^Sy/allow  Barn/'  ^'Horse-shoe  Eobiiison/^  and  Eob  of 
the  Bowl/^  all  three  descriptive  of  Colonial  times.  He 
also  wrote  a  "  Life  of  William  Wirt." 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Madden  Sadlier  (1820-  )  has 
written  many  pleasing  Catholic  works  of  fiction,  among 
which  are  "The  Confederate  Chieftains/'  a  historical 
novel  ;  "  The  Old  House  by  the  Boyne,"  "  Blakesand  Flan- 
agans/^ "Bessie  Conway/^  "'Maureen  Dhu/^"The  Hermit 
of  the  Eock/'  "  The  Heiress  of  Kilorgan/^  "  Con  O'Eegan/' 
and  "  Willy  Burke/' which  Dr.  Brownson  pronounced  "an 
admirable  story,  written  with  great  naturalness  and  sim- 
plicity/with real  tenderness  and  true  pathos." 

Mrs.  Anna  Hanson  Dorsey  (1816-  )  is  another 
pleasing  Catholic  writer,  among  whose  writings  may  be 
mentioned  ^'The  Oriental  Pearl/'^  "Coaina/^  ^^The  Eose 
of  the  Algonquins/^  "  The  Flemmings/'  The  Sister  of 
Charity/^  ^^May  Brooke/'  "Tangled  Paths/"  "Nora 
Brady's  Vovv'/'   Mona  the  Vestal/'  and  "  Midshipman  Bob." 

Jedediah  Vincent  Huntingdon  (1815-18G2),  a  con- 
vert to  Catholicism,  was  author  of"  Lady  Alice/'  "Alban/' 
and  "  The  Forest/'  all  three  of  which  offended  by  their 
lack  of  modesty.  He  afterwards  produced  "  Eosemary/' 
by  far  the  best  of  his  works^  and  wrote  a  volume  of  poems 
which  have  been  described  as  "classical  and  Words- 
worthian." 

Rev.  John  Boyce  (1810-1864),  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Boston,  wrote  under  the  name  of  "  Paul  Peppergrass, 
Esq./'  three  novels  of  considerable  merit,  "  Shandy  Mc- 
Guire/'  "  The  Spaewife,  or  the  Queen's  Secret/'  and 
"  Mary  Lee,  or  the  Yankee  in  Ireland." 

Charles  Constantine  Pise,  D.D.  (1802-186G),  a  dis- 
tmguished  Catholic  writer,  vv as  author  of  "'The  Indian 
Cottage,"  "Zenobius,"  and  ''Father  Eowland."    He  also 
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wrote  St.  Ignatius  and  his  Companions/'  ^'^A  History  of 
the  Church  from  its  Establishment  to  the  Eeformation/' 
a  work  of  value  in  its  day,  and  several  poems  which  dis- 
play much  merit. 

HISTORIANS  AND  BIOGRAPHERS. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT  (1800-  ). 

Principai.  Works  :  History  of  the  United  States ;  History  of  the 
Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I.  Bancroft,  the  national  historian,  was  born  in  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  and  educated  at  Harvard.  He  af- 
terwards studied  at  Gottingen  and  at  Berlin.  Through- 
out his  long  life  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  affairs.  In  1835,  he  was  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  Boston  ;  in  1845,  Secretary-  of  the  Xavy ;  in 
1846,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  and  for 
many  years  American  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Berlin. 

n.  His  first  publications  were  some  translations  in 
verse  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  other  German  authors. 
But  his  literary  fame  chiefly  rests  on  his  History  of  the 
United  States,'^  which  extends  from  the  discovery  of 
America  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  after  the 
Eevolutionary  War,  November  30,  1782. 

in.  Considered  purely  as  a  literary  work,  Bancroft's 
History  ranks  very  high,  but  from  a  moral  point  of  view 
is  extremely  objectionable,  ovvnng  to  the  erroneous  and 
dangerous  theories  which  it  advocates  in  regard  to  God, 
mankind,  and  society.  The  earlier  editions  were  tolera- 
bly impartial,  but  in  the  author's  last  revision  of  his  mon- 
umental work,  the  omissions  and  alterations  are  most 
offensive  and  unjust  to  Catholics. 

TV.  "  Mr.  Bancroft's  style  is  elaborate,  scholarly,  and 
forcible,  tliongh  sometimes  not  without  a  visible  effort  at 
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eloquence  ;  and  there  is  occasionally  a  dignity  of  phrase 
that  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  subject, matter.  It  lacks 
the  delightful  ease  and  uniform  proportion  which  mark 
the  diction  of  Prescott.^^- — Grisioold. 

DISCOYERY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BY  EATHER  MAR- 
QUETTE. 

Behold,  then,  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  James  Marquette  and  Louis 
Joliet,  five  Frenchmen  as  companions,  and  two  Algonkinsas  guides, 
dragging  their  two  canoes  across  the  narrow  portage  that  divides  the 
Fox  River  from  the  Wisconsin.  They  reach  the  water  shed  ;  uttering 
a  special  prayer  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  they  part  from  the  streams 
that  could  have  borne  their  greetings  to  the  Castle  of  Quebec. 
"The  guides  returned,"  says  the  gentle  Marquette,  "leaving  us 
alone  in  this  unknown  land,  in  the  hands  of  Providence."  Em- 
barking on  the  broad  W^isconsin,  the  discoverers  went  solitarily 
down  its  current,  between  alternate  plains  and  hillsides,  beholding 
neither  man  nor  familiar  beasts  ;  no  sound  broke  the  silence  but  the 
ripple  of  their  canoes,  and  the  lowing  of  the  buffalo.  In  seven  days 
"they  entered  happily  the  great  river  with  a  joy  that  could  not  be 
expressed  ;  "  and  raising  their  sails  under  new  skies  and  to  unknown 
breezes,  floated  down  the  calm  magnificence  of  the  ocean  stream,  over 
clear  sand-bars,  the  resort  of  innumerable  water-fowl  ;  through 
clusters  of  islets  tufted  with  massive  thickets,  and  between  the  nat- 
ural parks  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  About  sixty  leagues  below  the 
Wisconsin,  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  bore  on  its  sands 
the  trail  of  men  ;  a  footpath  was  discerned  leading  into  beautiful 
fields  ;  and  Joliet  and  Marquette  resolved  alone  to  have  a  meeting 
with  the  savages.  After  walking  six  miles,  they  beheld  a  village 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  two  others  on  a  slope,  at  a  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  first.  The  river  was  the  Moingona,  of 
which  we  have  corrupted  the  name  into  Des  Moines.  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  the  first  white  men  who  trod  the  soil  of  Iowa,  commend- 
ing themselves  to  God,  uttered  a  loud  cry.  Four  old  men  advanced 
slowly  to  meet  them,  bearing  the  peace-pipe,  brilliant  with  many- 
colored  plumes.  "  We  are  Illinois,"  said  they — that  is,  when  trans- 
lated, ''We  are  men";  and  they  offered  the  calumet.  An  aged 
chief  received  them  at  his  cabin  with  upraised  hands,  exclaiming : 
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*'How  beautiful  is  the  sun,  Frencliman,  when  tliou  comest  to  visit 
us  !    Our  villaofe  awaits  thee  ;  enter  in  peace  into  our  dwellings. " 

To  the  council  Marquette  published  the  one  true  God,  their  Crea- 
tor. He  spoke  of  tlie  great  captain  of  the  French,  the  governor  of 
Canada,  who  had  chastised  the  Five  Nations  and  commanded  peace  ; 
and  he  questioned  them  respecting  the  Mississippi  and  the  tribes 
that  possessed  its  banks.  After  six  days'  delay,  and  invitations  to 
new  visits,  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe,  with  hundreds  of  warriors, 
attended  the  strangers  to  their  canoes ;  and  selecting  a  peace-pipe 
embellished  with  the  head  and  neck  of  brilliant  birds,  and  feathered 
over  with  plumage  of  various  hues,  they  hung  round  Marquette  the 
sacred  calumet,  the  mysterious  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  a  safeguard 
among  the  nations. 

WILLIAM   HICKLING  PRESCOTT 
(1796-1859). 

Principal  Works  :  The  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isalella ;  Con- 
quest of  Mexico  ;  Conquest  of  Peru ;  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  11.  {Jeft  unfinished) ;  Life  of  Charles  V.  after  his  Abdi- 
cation ;  Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies. 

1.  This  eminent  historian  was  born  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  received  his  education  in  Boston  and  the 
University  of  Harvard.  His  first  intention  was  to  choose 
the  law  as  a  profession,  but  during  his  junior  year,  the 
sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  was  destroyed  by  a  crust  of  bread 
thrown  at  random,  and  he  subsequently  impaired,  by  over- 
work, the  sight  of  the  other. 

n.  After  having  consulted  the  best  oculists  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America,  in  vain,  Prescott  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  a  professional  life,  and  turned  to  literary  pur- 
saits.  After  having  gone  through  a  ten  years'  course  of 
study,  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  office  of  historian,  he 
wrote  his  first  work,  ''The  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella,'' which  was  received  with  acclamation  both  in 
America  and  Europe,  and,  along  with  the  other  great 
works  which  proceeded  at  intervals  from  his  pen,  won  for 
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him  a  permanent  place  among  the  great  historians  of  the 
world. 

III.  After  a  serene  life,  and  the  enjoyment  of  many 
warm  friendships  which  his  admirable  character  and  genial 
disposition  had  inspired,  Mr.  Prescott  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Boston,  of  paralysis.  His  life  affords  a  splendid 
example  of  the  triumph  of  energy  and  perseverance  over 
the  most  unpropitious  circumstances. 

IV.  Prescott's  works  are  characterized  by  industry  and 
erudition,  along  with  a  marvellous  power  of  word-paint- 
ing which  invests  his  pages  with  the  charm  of  romance. 
He  has  been  described  by  Protestant  reviewers  as  impar- 
tial, but  to  this  Catholics  must  take  exception.  His 
writings,  especially  those  which  treat  of  the  Inquisition, 
display  the  most  violent  anti-Catholic  prejudice. 

DESCRIPTIOi^   OF   THE  VALLEY  OF  MEXICO. 

The  Spaniards  had  not  advanced  far,  when,  turning  an  angle  of 
the  Sierra,  they  suddenly  came  on  a  view  which  more  than  compen- 
sated the  toils  of  the  preceding  day.  It  was  that  of  the  Valley  of 
Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan,  as  more  commonly  called  by  the  natives ; 
which,  with  its  picturesque  assemblage  of  water,  woodland,  and  cul- 
tivated plains,  its  shining  cities,  and  shadowy  hills,  was  spread  out 
like  some  gay  and  gorgeous  panorama  before  them.  In  the  highly 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  these  upper  regions,  even  remote  objects  have 
a  brilliancy  of  coloring  and  a  distinctness  of  outline  which  seem  to 
annihilate  distance.  Stretching  far  away  at  their  feet,  were  seen 
noble  forests  of  oak,  sycamore,  and  cedar,  and  beyond,  yellow  fields 
of  maize,  and  the  towering  maguey,  intermingled  with  orchards  and 
blooming  gardens ;  for  flowers,  in  such  demand  for  their  religious 
festivals,  were  even  more  abundant  in  this  populous  valley  than  in 
other  parts  of  Anahuac.  In  the  center  of  the  great  basin  were  be- 
held the  lakes,  occupying  then  a  much  larger  portion  of  its  surface 
than  at  present  ;  their  borders,  thickly  studded  with  towns  and 
hamlets,  and,  in  the  midst, — like  some  Indian  princess  with  her 
coral  of  pearls, — the  fair  city  of  Mexico,  with  her  white  towers  and 
pyramidal  temples,  reposing,  as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
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waters, — the  far-famed  Venice  of  the  Aztecs."  High  over  all,  rose 
the  royal  hill  of  Chapiiltepec,  the  residence  of  the  Mexican  mon- 
archs,  crowned  with  the  same  grove  of  gigantic  cypresses,  which 
at  this  day  fling  their  broad  shadows  over  the  land.  In  the  dis- 
tance, beyond  the  blue  vraters  of  the  lake,  and  nearly  screened  by 
intervening  foliage,  was  seen  a  shining  speck,  the  rival  capital  of 
Tezcuco,  and,  still  further  on,  the  dark  belt  of  porphyry,  girdling 
the  valley  aroand,  like  a  rich  setting  which  Nature  had  devised  for 
the  fairest  of  her  jewels. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING  (1783-1859). 

Principal  Works  :  Diedrlch  Kni^korbocrcer's  History  of  Neio  York; 
Conquest  of  Granada  ;  Life  of  Washington  ;  Life  of  Goldsmith  ; 
Life  of  Colunibus  ;  Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  ;  The  Al- 
hamhra  ;  Astoria;  Wolf  erf  s  Roost;  The  Sketcli-Boolc ;  Brace- 
hridge  Hall ;  Tales  of  a  Traveler ;  Voyages  of  the  Companions 
of  Colunibus ;  Mahomet ;  A  Toirn  on  the  Prairies. 

I.  This  writer,  who  is  pecuUarly  dear  to  Americans, 
was  born  in  New  York,  and  studied  law,  but  abandoned 
it  for  a  commercial  life.  His  first  publications  vfere  con- 
tributions to  Salmagundi,  a  semi-monthly  conducted  by 
himself,  his  brother  William,  and  James  K.  Paulding.  In 
1809,  he  wrote  the  ^^Ejiickerbocker  History  of  New 
York.'^ 

II.  In  1819,  during  a  visit  of  Irving  to  England,  the 
firm  in  which  he  and  his  brother  vv^ere  partners,  failed,  and 
he  thereupon  decided  to  follow  literature  as  a  profession, 
and  produced  at  short  intervals  "  The  Sketch-Book,'^ 

Bracebridge  Hall,'^  and  "  Tales  of  a  Traveler. "  In  1826, 
he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  remained  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  published  "  The  Life  of  Columbus  "  and 
•^The  Conquest  of  Granada."  In  1829,  he  returned  to 
London,  as  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation. 

III.  In  1832,  he  returned  to  America,  where  he  was 
greeted  as  one  who  had  conferred  undying  honor  ui)on  the 
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American  name.  In  1842,  lie  was  made  United  States 
Minister  at  Madrid,  a  position  he  filled  until  1846.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  tranquil  retirement 
of  his  pleasant  home,  Snnnyside,  near  Tarrytown,  on 
the  Hudson,  where  in  the  evening  of  his  life  he  produced 
his  great  work,  "^^The  Life  of  Washington/^  A  few 
months  after  its  publication,  he  passed  suddenly  and 
quietly  away. 

lY.  Irving  may  be  safely  pronounced  the  most  popular 
of  American  prose  writers  both  at  home  and  in  England. 
As  a  historian,  he  is  too  diffuse,  and  he  frequently  adopts 
a  style  too  florid  for  the  subject,  but  as  the  writer  of  such 
works  as  the  Sketch-Book  and  the  Knickerbocker  His- 
tory, he  stands  unrivalled. 

V.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  works  of  this  great 
author  should  not  be  free  from  the  spirit  of  bigotry  which 
he  resents  in  others.  It  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
irony  which  sullies  his  remarks  in  regard  to  priests  and 
monks. 

EXTEACT  FEOM  THE  SKETCH  OF  WESTMIISTSTEE  ABBEY. 

I  stood  before  the  entrance  to  Henry  tlie  Seventh's  chapel.  A 
flight  of  steps  load  up  to  it,  through  a  deep  and  gloomy,  but  mag- 
nificent arch.  Great  gates  of  brass,  richly  and  delicately  wrought, 
turn  heavily  upon  their  hinges,  as  if  proudly  reluctant  to  admit  the 
feet  of  common  mortals  into  this  most  gorgeous  of  sepulchres. 

On  entering,  the  eye  is  astonished  by  the  pomp  of  architecture, 
and  the  elaborate  beauty  of  sculptured  detail.  The  very  walls  are 
wrought  into  universal  ornament,  incrusted  with  tracery,  and 
scooped  into  niches,  crowded  with  the  statues  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
Stone  seems  by  the  cunning  labor  of  the  chisel,  to  have  been  robbed 
of  its  weight  and  density,  suspended  aloft,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
fretted  roof  achieved  with  the  wonderful  minuteness  and  airy  secu- 
rity of  a  cobweb. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  the  lofty  stalls  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Bath,  richly  carved  of  oak,  though  with  the  grotesque  deco- 
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rations  of  CrotliJc  arclaitecture.  On  tlie  pinnacles  of  the  stalls  are 
aflBxed  the  helmets  and  crests  of  the  knights  with  th^ir  scarfs  and 
swords,  and  above  them  are  snspended  tlieir  banners,  emblazoned 
witli  armorial  bearings^  and  contrasting  the  splendor  of  gold  and 
purple  and  crimson  with  the  coidgray  fretwork  of  the  roof.  In  the 
midst  of  this  grand  mausoleum  stands  the  sepalchre  of  its  founder — 
liis  effigy  with  tliat  of  liis  queen,  extended  on  a  sumptuous  tomb, 
and  the  whole  snrmunded  by  a  superbly  wrouglit  brazeo  railing. 
There  is  a  sad  dreariness  in  this  magnificence,  this  strange  mixture 
of  tombs  and  tropliies ;  these  emblems  of  living  and  aspiring  ambi- 
tion^  clos3  boside  mementoes  which  show  the  dust  and  oblivion  in 
which  all  must  sooner  or  later  terminate.  Nothing  impresses  the 
mind  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  loneliness  tlian  to  tread  the  silent 
and  deserted  scene  of  former  throng  and  pageant.  On  looking 
round  on  tlie  vacant  stalls  of  the  kniglits  and  their  esquires  and  on 
tbe  rows  of  dusty  l)ut  gorgeous  banners  that  were  once  borne  be- 
fore them,  my  imagination  conjured  up  the  scene  when  this  hall 
was  bright  with  the  valor  and  beauty  of  tlie  land  ;  glittering  with 
tlie  splendor  of  jeweled  rank  and  military  array  ;  alive  with  the 
tread  of  many  feet,  and  the  hum  of  an  admiring  multitude.  All 
iiad  passed  away;  the  silence  of  death  liad  settled  again  upon  the 
place,  interrupted  only  by  the  casual  cliirping  of  birds,  whicli  had 
found  tlieir  way  into  the  chapel  and  built  tlieir  netjts  among  its 
friezes  and  pendents — sure  signs  of  solitariness  and  desertion. 

When  I  i^ad  the  names  inscribed  on  the  banners,  tbey  were  tliose 
of  men  scattered  far  and  wide  about  the  world  j  some  tossing  upon 
distant  seas;  some  under  arms  in  distant  lands;  some  mingling  in 
the  busy  intrigues  of  court  or  cabinet,  all  seeking  to  deserve  one 
more  distinction  in  this  mansion  of  shadowy  honors ;  the  melan-, 
cboly  reward  of  a  monument. 

Two  small  aisles  on  eacli  side  of  tliis  cliapel  present  a  toucliing 
instance  of  tbe  equality  of  the  grave  ;  whicli  brings  down  the  op- 
pressor to  a  level  with  the  oppressed,  and  mingles  the  dust  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  together.  In  one  is  the  sepulchre  of  tlie  haughty 
Elizabetli ;  in  the  other  is  that  of  her  victim,  the  lovely  and  unfor- 
tunate Mary.  Not  an  bour  in  tlie  day  but  some  ejaculation  of  pity 
is  uttered  over  the  fate  of  the  latter,  mingled  with  indignation  at 
iter  oppressor.  The  walls  of  Elizabeth's  sepulchre  continually  echo 
witb  tbe  sighs  of  sympathy  heaved  at  the  grave  of  her  rival. 
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OTHER  HISTORIANS  AND  BIOGRAPHERS. 

Richard  Hildreth  (1807-18S5)  achieyed  a  lespecta- 
ble  place  among  historians  by  his  "  Historj  of  the  United 
States^  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  to  the  Close 
of  the  Sixteenth  Congress  in  1820/^  It  is  a  monument  to 
the  industry  and  patient  research  of  its  author^  but  is 
written  in  a  dry^  unattractive  style. 

John  Lothrop  Motley  (1814-  )  is  author  of  two 
historical  works^  The  Else  of  the  Dutch  Eepublic  and 
^^The  History  of  the  United  Netherlands/'' which  display 
great  research  on  the  part  of  the  author^  but  his  Protest- 
ant sympathies  ai^e  so  intense,  and  his  misrepresentations 
of  Catholics  so  glaring,  that  even  Protestants  have  con- 
demned his  ^'  over-zealous  partisanship.'^  His  style  is 
marked  by  looseness  and  inaccuracy. 

Edmund  Bailey  O'Cailaghan  (1804-1880),  a  Cath- 
olic and  a  historian  of  considerable  merit,  published  the 
following  works  :  "  History  of  the-  New  Netherlands/^ 
'^Jesuit  Kelationsof  Discoveries/^  ^^Documentary  History 
of  New  York/^  Documents  Eelating  to  the  Colonial  His- 
tory of  New  York/^  Historical  Manuscripts  Eelating  to 
the  War  of  the  Eevolution/^ 

John  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.D.  (1821-  ),  one  of  the 
most  erudite  and  accurate  of  American  historians^  is  au- 
thor of  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley/^  History  of  the  Catholic  Missions  among  the 
Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States/^  "  The  Fallen  Brave,'' 
a  series  of  "Biographies/'  Early  Voyages  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi,"  and  Legendary  History  of  Ireland." 
He  also  translated  Charlevoix's  Nev/ France,"  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  American  historical  literature,  and 
has  lately  begun  what  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  Providence 
may  vouchsafe  him  time  to  finish,  the  "  History  of  the 
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Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States/'  which  will  prove 
an  enduring  monument  of  its  illustrious  author's  eminent 
talents  and  tireless  industry. 

James  McSherry  (1819-1869),  a  Catholic  lawyer  and 
a  native  of  Maryland,  wrote  the  first  extended  history  of 
his  own  State,  from  its  earliest  settlement  down  to  the 
year  1848.  It  displays  merit,  but  is  far  from  doing 
justice  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  its  institutions.  It  has 
been  superseded  by  Scharfs  more  comprehensive  work  on 
the  same  subject.  McSherry  also  wrote  "Father  Laval, or 
the  Jesuit  Missionary." 

Francis  Parkman  (1822-  )  has  made  several  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  history  of  North  America,  among 
"which  are  The  California  and  Oregon  Trail,''  The  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,"  "  The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West," 
"  The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,"  and  "The 
Jesuits  in  North  America."  They  are  written  in  the  most 
fascinating  style,  and  the  author  is  as  just  as  it  seems  pos- 
sible for  a  Protestant  historian  to  be,  to  that  heroic  band 
of  sons  of  St.  Ignatius,  whose  zeal  for  souls  led  them  to 
the  wilderness,  and  in  many  cases  to  martyrdom. 

George  Ticknor  (1791-1871)  acquired  enduring  fame 
by  his '^History  of  Spanish  Literature."  He  also  wrote 
^^A  Memoir  of  Nathan  Apple  ton  Haven,"  "  Eemarks  on 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Daniel  Webster,"  and  a  Life  of 
Prescott,"  one  of  the  best  biographical  works  in  our  lit- 
erature. 

Martin  John  Spalding  (1810-1872),  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  was  author  of  Sketches  of  the 
Early  Catholic  Missions  of  Kentucky,"  "  History  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  all  Countries,"  and  "  Miscel- 
lanea," a  collection  of  his  reviews,  essays,  and  lectures. 
He  also  wrote  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of 
Catholicity,"  and  a  "  Pastoral  on  the  Dogma  of  Infalli- 
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bility/'  which  was  much  admired  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Jared  Sparks  (1794-1866),  a  self-made  man,  and  for 
four  years  President  of  Harvard  University,  published 
many  yaluable  biographical  works,   among  which  are 

Memoirs  of  Ledyard,'^  the  American  traveler;  ^*'Life  and 
Writings  of  Washington,'^ "  Life  and  Writings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,'^     The  Library  of   American  Biography," 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Eevolu- 
tion,''  and  ^^Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris/'' 

Rev.  Xavier  Donald  McLeod  (1821-1865),  a  convert 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  was  author  of  Life  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots, "  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,^'  "  Biography  of  Fer- 
nando Wood/'  He  also  wrote  several  tales,  "  Pynshurst/' 
'^Lescure,"  and  ^'The  Bloodstone,"'  and  after  his  con- 
version. Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  North 
America/^ 

Rev.  James  Lancaster  Spalding  (1842-  ), 
Bishop  of  Peoria,  has  written  the  "  Life  of  Archbishop 
Spalding,^'  his  uncle.  It  is  a  work  remarkable  for  its 
purity  of  style,  and  the  comprehensive  spirit  in  which  it 
treats  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  Bishop  Spalding 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Catholic  Quarterly,  The 
Catholic  World,  and  the  North  American  Review. 

Colonel  James  F.  Meline  (1811-1873),  a  distin- 
guished Catholic  writer,  was  author  of  ^^Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  Latest  Historian/^  in  which  he  ably  vindi- 
cated the  Scottish  queen  from  the  reckless  charges  brought 
against  her  by  the  historian  Froude.    Meline  also  wrote 

Two  Thousand  Miles  on  Horseback/^  and  contributed 
many  ably-written  articles  to  The  Catholic  World. 

Rev«  Bernard  J.  O'Reilly  (  )  has  made  many 

important  contributions  to  Catholic  literature,  among 
which  are  ^^Life  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL,^' "Mirror  of  True 
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Womanhood/'  ''True  Men  as  we  jSTeed  them/'  and  a 
noyel,  '"'The  Two  Brides." 

PHILOSOPHICAL    WRITERS    AND    WRITERS  ON 
LITERATURE. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  (1803-1882) 

Principal  Works  :  Essays  ;  Representative  Men  ;  English  Traits  ; 
Lectures  and  Addresses;  Poems. 

I.  "  This  trancendentahst  of  the  most  advanced  school 
was  born  in  Boston  and  educated  at  Haryard.  In  1829 
he  was  ordained  minister  and  appointed  to  a  Unitarian 
church  in  his  native  city,  but  discovering,  three  years 
later,  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  the  same  belief  as  his 
congregation,  he  courageously  sacrificed  his  position  to  his 
convictions,  and  settling  at  Concord,  devoted  his  life  to 
reflecting  upon  metaphysical  and  moral  problems. 

II.  "  Naturalism,  as  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Vatican  de- 
crees, is  the  proper  word  to  apply  to  the  Emersonian 
teaching.  He  has  the  Yankee  boastfulness,  materialistic 
spirit,  and  general  laudation  of  the  natural  powers.  His 
trancendentalism  has  few  of  the  spiritual  elements  of  Ger- 
man thought.  He  does  not  believe  in  contemplation,  but 
stimulates  to  activity.  In  his  early  Essays  he  seemed  pan- 
theistic, but  in  his  last  book  ("  Society  and  Sohtude  ") 
affirmed  his  doubt  and  implicit  denial  of  immortality. 
He  appears  (to  have  been)  a  powerful  personality,  for  he 
certainly  influenced  many  of  the  finer  minds  of  Xew  Eng- 
land, and  no  doubt  he  (led)  a  noble  and  intellectual  life. 
His  exquisite  estheticism  took  away  the  grossness  of  the 
results  to  which  his  materialistic  philosophy  leads." — 
Catholic  World. 

III.  Emerson  could  only  give  oracular  utterance  to  his 
pernicious  beliefs;  he  was  incapable  of  sustaining  them  by 
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argument.  In  a  letter  to  a  former  colleague  in  the  min- 
istry, he  says:  ^'^I  could  not  possibly  give  you  one  of  the 
arguments  on  which  any  doctrine  of  mine  stands  ;  for  I 
do  not  know  what  arguments  mean  in  reference  to  any 
expression  of  a  thought.  I  delight  in  telling  what  I 
think^  but  if  you  ask  me  how  I  dare  say  so,  or  why  it 
is  so,  I  am  the  most  helpless  of  mortals." 

IV.  Emerson^s  works  are  peculiarly  dangerous,  owing 
to  the  extreme  attractiveness  of  their  style,  which  unites 
force  and  beauty  of  expression.  It  is,  however,  frequently 
marred  by  its  extreme  terseness — some  sentences  being  so 
pointed,  that  the  point  ^^is  so  fine  as  to  be  lost.^^ 

MANi^EES. 

As  the  first  tiling  man  requires  of  man  is  reality,  so  that  appears 
in  all  the  forms  of  society.  We  pointedly,  and  by  name,  introduce 
the  parties  to  each  other.  Know  you  before  all  heaven  and  earth,  that 
this  is  Andrew  and  this  is  Gregory, — they  look  each  other  in  the  eye; 
they  grasp  each  other's  hand,  to  identify  and  signalize  each  other. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction.  A  gentleman  never  dodges;  his  eyes  look 
straight  forward,  and  he  assures  the  other  party,  first  of  all,  that 
he  has  been  met.  For  what  is  it  that  we  seek  in  so  many  visits 
and  hospitalities  ?  Is  it  your  draperies,  pictures,  and  decorations  ?  Or 
do  we  not  insatiably  aslv,  Was  a  man  in  the  house  ?  I  may  easily 
go  into  a  great  household  where  there  is  much  substance,  excellent 
provision  for  comfort,  luxury,  and  taste,  and  yet  not  encounter 
there  any  Amphitryon  who  shall  subordinate  these  appendages.  I 
may  go  into  a  cottage,  and  find  a  farmer  who  feels  that  he  is  the 
man  I  have  come  to  see,  and  fronts  me  accordingly.  It  was  there- 
fore a  very  natural  point  of  old  feudal  etiquette  that  a  man  who  re- 
ceived a  visit,  though  it  were  of  his  sovereign,  should  not  leave  his 
roof,  but  should  wait  his  arrival  at  the  door  of  his  house.  'No  house, 
though  it  were  the  Tuileries  or  the  Esciirial,  is  good  for  anything 
without  a  master.  And  yet  we  are  not  often  gratified  by  this  hos- 
pitality. Everybody  we  know  surrounds  himself  with  a  fine  house, 
fine  books,  conservatory,  gardens,  equipage,  and  all  manner  of  toys, 
as  screens  to  interpose  between  himself  and  his  guest.  Does  it  not 
seem  as  if  man  was  of  a  very  sly,  elusive  nature,  and  dreaded  noth- 
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ing  so  miieli  as  a  full  rencontre,  front  tS  front  with  his  fellow  ?  It 
were  unmerciful,  I  know,  quite  to  abolish  the  use  of  these  screens, 
which  are  of  eminent  convenience  whether  the  guest  is  too  great  or 
too  little.  We  call  together  many  friends,  or  by  luxuries  and  orna- 
ments we  amuse  the  yoang  people,  and  guard  our  retirement, 

ORESTES  AUGUSTUS  BROWNSON 
<1808-1876). 

Pkincipal  Works  :  The  American  Republic  ;  The  Gomert ;  Charles 
Elwood,  or  the  Infidel  Gou'oerted  ;  The  Spirit- Bapper ;  Writings 
in  Bromnson's  Quarterly  Remew. 

I.  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
tlie  many  illustrious  men  who  have  bowed  to  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  present 
century,  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Vermont,  but  owing 
to  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  poverty  of  his 
mother,  was  adopted  by  an  aged  couple  of  Eoyal- 
ton,  who  brought  him  np  in  an  atmosphere  of  the 
gloomiest  Puritanism.  From  his  fourteenth  year,  he  re- 
lied upon  his  own  exertions  for  suj)port,  and  even  man- 
aged to  procure  the  means  of  studying  for  a  short  time  at 
an  academy  at  Ballston,  New  York.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  his  great  intellectual  powers  was  mainly  due  to 
himself. 

II.  After  arriving  at  manhood,  Dr.  Brownson  passed 
through  many  phases  of  religious  belief,  as  he  relates  in 
his  interesting  work,  "The  Convert,"  but  finally,  at  forty 
years  of  age,  anchored  in  the  haven  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Brownson's  Quarterly  Review,  which  he  had  founded 
about  a  year  before  his  conversion,  was  thenceforth  de- 
voted to  the  propagation  and  defense  of  Catholic  princi- 
ples. Almost  single-handed,  he  persevered  in  this  great 
work  for  twenty  years,  and  then  unhappily,  like  some 
other  great  men,  became  ^^for  a  time  dazzled  by  the  spe- 
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cious  phantom  of  literalism,'^  but  lie  soon  freed  MmseE 
from  this  illBsion,  and  no  one  has  more  thoroughly  and 
heartily  defended  the  decisions  of  the  Conncil  of  :he 
Vatican,  and  of  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  of  1864,  than 
he  has  done,  especially  in  the  last  series  of  his  Revieiv'' 

III.  The  submission  and  steadfast  loyalty  of  Dr.  BroTv  n- 
son  to  the  Holy  See,  acquire  a  new  yalue  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  he  lacked  a  wholesome,  sound,  moral, 
and  religious  discipline  during  more  than  half  his  life, 
and  was  under  the  influence  of  ideas,  associates,  circum- 
stances, most  dangerous  and  injurious,  but  especially  hos- 
tile to  the  fundamental  yirtues  of  humility,  reyerence  for 
authority,  intellectual  and  moral  self-control,  submission 
to  a  fixed,  unyarying  rule  of  conscientious  obligation/' 

IV.  ^^The  Great  Kepublic  may  be  pronounced  to  be 
his  greatest  work,  in  that  it  is  the  most  extensive  and 
complete,  but  all  of  his  productions^  with  the  exception  of 
eontroyersies  upon  now  forgotten  questions,  "may  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  of  excellence  and  permanent 
yalue.  The  terse  logic  of  TertuUian,  the  polemic  crash 
of  St.  Jerome,  the  sublime  eloquence  of  Bossuet,  are  all 
to  be  found  there  in  combination  or  alternation,  with 
many  sweet  strains  of  tenderness  and  playful  flashes  of 
humor.  — The  Catholic  World, 

THE  POSITIVE  OFEICE  OF  GOYERimEjSrT. 
(From  The  J^epublie.} 
Goyemment  exists  in  heaven  as  weU  as  an  eartli,  and  in  Iieaven 
in  its  perfection.  Its  office  is  not  purely  repressive,  to  restrain  vio- 
lence, to  redress  wrongs,  and  to  punish,  the  transgressor.  It  1  as 
something  more  to  do  than  to  restrict  our  natural  liberty,  curb  our 
passions,  and  maintain  justice  between  man  and  man.    Its  office  is 

*  Owing  to  this  fact,  the  Catholics  lost  confidence  in  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  discontinue  the  Review  in  1864,  but  in  1873  he  revived  it  and  continued  it  until 
within  a  few  months  of  Ms  death. 
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positive  as  well  as  negative.  It  is  needed  to  render  effective  tlie 
solidarity  of  txie  individuals  of  a  nation,  and  to  render  tlie  nation 
an  organism,  not  a  mere  organization — to  combine  men  in  one  liv- 
ing body,  and  to  strengtlien  all  with  the  strength  of  each,  and  each 
with  the  strength  of  all— to  develop,  strengthen,  and  sustain  indi- 
vidaal  liberty,  and  to  utilize  and  direct  it  to  the  promotion  of  the 
common  ^veal — to  be  a  social  providence,  imitating  in  its  order  and 
degree  the  action  of  the  Divine  Providence  itself  ;  and,  while  it  pro- 
vides for  the  common  good  of  all,  to  protect  each,  the  lowest  and 
meanest,  with  the  whole  force  and  majesty  of  society.  It  is  the 
minister  of  wrath  to  wrong-doers,  indeed  ;  but  its  nature  is  benefi- 
cent, and  its  action  defines  and  protects  the  right  of  property,  cre- 
ates and  maintains  a  medium  in  which  religion  can  exert  her  super- 
natural energy,  promotes  learning,  fosters  science  and  arts,  advances 
civilization,  and  contributes  as  a  powerful  means  to  the  fulfillment 
by  man  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  his  existence.  Next  after  religion, 
it  is  man's  greatest  good ;  and  even  religion  without  it  can  do  only 
a  small  portion  of  her  work.  They  wrong  it  w^ho  call  it  a  necessary 
evil;  it  is  a  great  good,  and  instead  of  being  distrusted,  hated,  or 
resisted,  except  in  its  abuses,  it  should  be  loved,  respected,  obeyed, 
and,  if  need  be,  defended  at  the  cost  of  earthly  goods,  and  even  of 
life  itself. 

OTHER  PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITERS. 

I.  Very  Rev.  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker,  C.S.P.  (1819- 

)  has  (lone  much  to  quicken  and  shape  thouglit 
among  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States.  He  became 
a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church  after  having  vainly 
sought  an  answer  to  many  perplexing  questions,  in  the 
community  life  of  Brook  Farm  and  Pruitlands.  Soon 
after  his  entrance  into  the  Church,  which  took  place  in 
1845,  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Re- 
deemer, but  in  1858,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pojie,  left  it 
to  found  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul,  of  Avhich  he  is  still 
the  head. 

XL  His  first  literary  work  was  "  Questions  of  the  Soul." 
It  was  addressed  to  Protestants,  and  vindicated  the  claims 
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of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  possession  of  the  only  ade- 
quate answer  to  the  souFs  question  of  man's  destiny  and 
the  means  by  which  to  attain  it.  The  '^xispirations  of  the 
Soul/'  published  two  years  later^  may  be  described  as  a 
sequel  to  the  '^Questions/'  Father  Hecker  is  also  the 
founder  of  The  OathoUc  Worlds  a  magazine  which  ranks 
among  the  best  in  America. 

Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hewit,  C.S.P.  (1820-  )^ 
another  distinguished  convert  to  the  true  faith,  is  author 
of  "  The  Problems  of  the  Age  and  Light  in  Darkness/*^ 
He  has  also  written  the  Life  of  Father  Baker/^  of  "  Prin- 
cess Borghese/' of  Bishop  Dumoulin-Borie/'  a  martyr 
of  China  ;  of  "  Aloysius,  an  Egyptian  Student  of  the  Proj)- 
aganda^';  and,  in  conjunction  with  Monsignor  Corcoran, 
has  edited  Bishop  England^s  Works,  besides  being  one  of 
the  most  frequent  contributors  to  The  Catholic  World. 

OTHER  WRITERS  ON  LITERATURE. 

1.  James  Russell  Lowell  (1819-  )  has  acquired 
distinction  as  a  j)oet  and  a  satirist,  but  it  is  as  a  literary 
critic  that  he  is  most  famous.  His  criticisms  have  been 
collected  in  two  volumes,  ^^Among  My  Books, and  *^^  My 
Study  Windows.'^  His  powers  as  a  satirist  are  of  the  first 
order,  as  is  shown  by  "  The  Biglow  Papers/^  This  is  apo- 
litical satire  in  the  form  of  letters  concerning  the  Mexican 
and  Civil  Wars,  and  is  written  in  rhyme  in  the  true  Yankee 
dialect. 

H.  His  Fable  for  Critics'^  is  a  poetical  satire  on  the 
principal  American  writers  of  the  day.  Among  Lowell's 
poems,  which  are  almost  too  intellectual  for  the  average 
reader,  ^'The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfaul/'  ^^A  Legend  of 
Brittany/'  "The  Cathedral,''  and  Under  the  Willows" 
are  considered  the  best. 
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Edwin  Perry  Whipple  (1819-  )  has  attained  aroat 
eminence  as  a  critic  and  essaj^ist.  His  productions,  wliicli 
are  written  in  a  most  pleasing  style,  have  been  collected 
under  the  title  of  Character  and  Characteristic  Men," 
and  The  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth."  They 
are  occasionally  marred  by  bigotry. 

Henry  Theodore  Tuckerman  (1824-1871),  as  a 
critic  and  essayist,  ranks  next  to  Lowell  and  Whipple. 
His  principal  works  are  '^Thoughts  on  the  Poets,"  "  Char- 
acteristics of  Literature,'*'  The  Optimist,"  "Essays,  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical'^;  and  ^- Life  of  John  Pendleton 
Kennedy." 

Brother  Azarias  (1848-  ),  President  of  Eock  Hill 
College,  Maryland,  is  regarded  by  both  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants as  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  America  in 
this  department.  His  first  publication  was  "  The  Philos- 
ophy of  Literature,'^  which  Dr.  Brownson,  without  know- 
ing the  authorship,  pronounced  well  written,  fall  of  just 
thought,  sound  philosopliy,  and  faith  in  Christ."  He  has 
also  written  a  treatise  on  the  ^^PsycliOiOgieal  Aspects  of 
Education,"  a  first  volume  on  the  Development  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,"  and  two  addresses  to  the  senior  students 
of  his  college  "  On  Thinking"  and  "  The  Culture  of  the 
Spiritual  Sense." 

Rev.  Henry  Giles  (1809-  ),  an  L-ishman,  was  bred 
a  Catholic,  but  in  early  manhood  forsook  that  faith  for 
the  Church  of  England,  and  later  became  a  Unitarian 
minister.  In  1840  he  came  to  America,  where  he  attained 
considerable  fame  as  a  lecturer.  His  principal  publica- 
tions are  Human  Life  in  Shakespeare,"  '^Illustrations 
of  Genius  in  some  of  its  Kelations  to  Cnltui'C  and  Society," 
"  Lectures  and  Essays  on  the  Irish  and  other  Subjects." 

Among  the  other  writers  in  this  department  may  be 
named  Richard  Grant  White,  the  ablest  Shakesperean 
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editor  and  critic  that  America  has  yet  produced ;  the 
Duyckinck  Brothers,  authors  of  the  invaluable  work, 
''Tiie  Encyclopedia  of  American  Literature  ;  Samuel 
Austen  Allibone,  author  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  Au- 
thors/^ and  James  Wood  Davison,  author'of  Living- 
Writers  of  the  South." 

HUMOROUS  WRITERS  AND  SATIRISTS. 

James  Kirke  Paulding  (1778-1860),  a  friend  and 
connection  of  Washington  Irving,  and  a  self-made  man, 
won  distinction  as  a  humorist  and  satirical  writer.  His 
principal  satirical  works  are  "  The  Diverting  History  of 
John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,"  John  Bull  in  Amer- 
ica," "  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,"  "  Trav- 
eler's Guide."  He  also  wrote  several  novels :  Konigs- 
mark,"  Westward  Ho,"  and  '^The  Dutchman's  Fire- 
side"; some  plays,  and  two  poems:  ^^The  Backwoods- 
man," and  ^^The  Lay  of  the  Scotch  Fiddle"  ;  a  parody 
of    The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

Among  the  other  writers  in  this  department  may  be 
noted  Samuel  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  C.  F.  Browne 
(Artemus  Ward),  and  B.  P.  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partiugton). 

ORATORS  AND  POLITICAL  WRITERS. 

Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852),  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  and  orators  America  has  produced,  as  well 
as  a  great  lawyer,  is  also  distinguished  as  a  master  of  style. 
He  was  born  in  Ifew  Hampshire,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  served  as  United  States  Eepresentative  nine  years 
in  all,  and  as  United  States  Senator  eighteen  years.  He 
was  three  times  Secretary  of  State.  His  works  consist  of 
speeches,  forensic  arguments,  and  diplomatic  papers.  Of 
his  orations,  three,  the    Bunker  Hill  Monument  Dis- 
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course/'  the  ^'Plymouth  Rock  Discourse/'  and  the  "Eu- 
logy on  Adams  and  Jefferson/'  have  been  pronounced  to 
be  ''among  the  very  choicest  master-pieces  of  all  ages  and 
all  tongues." 

Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  a 
resident  of  Kentucky,  was  a  prominent  figure  in  Ameri- 
can political  life,  for  half  a  century,  and  filled  several 
eminent  positions,  being  Speaker  of  Congress,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Senator.  In  his  day,  he  was  regarded  as 
the  first  of  American  orators,  but  gained  this  reputation 
more  by  the  "grand  manner''  than  by  the  matter  of  liis 
discourses.  His  speeches  have  been  ccllected  and  pub- 
lished. 

John  C.  Calhoun  (1782-1850),  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  and  statesmen  that  the  Soutli  has  pi'oduccd,  was 
a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  entered  the  field  of  politics,  where  he  labored 
for  forty-two  years^  as  Eepresentative,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  of  State,  Vice-President,  and  Senator.  His  elo- 
quence," says  Daniel  Webster,  "was  part  of  his  intel- 
lectual character.  It  was  plain,  strong,  terse,  condensed, 
concise,  sometimes  impassioned,  still  always  severe."  Cal- 
houn's principal  works  are,  '^A  Disquisition  on  Govern- 
ment," and  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,"  and  "Speeches  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States." 

Robert  Walsh  (1784-1850),  a  native  of  Baltimore, 
attained  considerable  distinction  as  a  writer  on  ])olitical 
topics.  His  principal  works  are,  ''A  Letter  on  (he  Ge- 
nius and  Disposition  of  the  Frencli  Government,"  ^-The 
American  Keview  of  History  and  Politics,"  '"'Correspond- 
ence with  Kobert  Goodloe  respecting  Russia,"  ''An  Essay 
on  the  Future  State  of  Europe/'  and  Didactics." 
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THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WRITERS. 

BISHOP    ENGLAND  (1786-1842). 

Principal  Wokks  :  Doctrinal  Discourses  and  Orations;  Miscel- 
laneous Writings. 

I.  "This  celebrated  orator,  divine,  patriot,  and  scholar" 
was  born  in  Ireland,  and  edncated  for  the  priesthood,  at 
the  theological  college  of  Carlow.  After  his  ordination, 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Cathedral  of  Cork.  In 
1817,  the  Pope  made  him  bisliop  of  the  newly  established 
See  of  Charleston.  He  reached  his  diocese  in  1820,  and 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  establish  a  theological  semi- 
nary with  a  classical  and  scientific  academy  attached. 

II.  Among  tlie  many  other  good  works  of  Bishop  Eng- 
land were  the  formation  of  an  Anti-duelling  Society,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Cattiolic  Miscellany, 
to  which  he  was  a  constant  contributor.  While  return- 
ing from  one  of  his  frequent  journeys  to  Eome,  he  con- 
tracted a  disease  during  his  exertions  among  the  steerage 
passengers  which  ultimately  caused  his  death. 

III.  The  greatest  literary  productions  of  Dr.  Bishop 
England  were   his  orations  and    doctrinal  discourses. 

These,"  says  Dr.  Brownson,  ^^are  the  compositions  of  a 
skillful  artist  who  combines  each  part  with  the  other  in 
close  union  and  harmony;  his  images  are  natural  and 
striking."  Among  the  best  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
those  '"^On  Classical  Education,"  "  On  the  Pleasures  of 
Scholars,"  "  On  the  History  of  the  Duel,"  "  On  the  Char- 
acter of  Washington." 

THE  DUELLIST. 
Man  lias  not  power  over  his  own  life  ;  mncli  less  is  he  justified  in 
depriving  another  human  being  of  life.    Upon  what  ground  can  he 
who  engages  in  a  duel,  through  the  fear  of  ignominy,  lay  claim  to 
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courage?  Unfortunate  delinquent !  Do  you  not  see  by  how  many 
links  your  victim  was  bound  to  a  multitude  of  others  ?  Does  his 
vain  and  idle  resignation  of  his  title  to  life  absolve  you  from  the 
enormous  claims  whicli  society  has  upon  you  for  his  services, — his 
family  for  that  support  of  which  you  have  robbed  them,  without 
your  own  enrichment?  Go,  stand  over  that  body;  call  bick  that 
soul  which  you  have  driven  from  its  tenement ;  take  up  that  hand 
wliich  your  pride  refused  to  touch,  not  one  hour  ago.  You  have,  in 
your  pride  and  wrath,  usurped  one  prerogative  of  God — you  luivc 
inflicted  death.  At  least,  in  mercy,  attempt  the  exercise  of  another  ; 
breathe  into  those  distended  nostrils, —let  your  brother  be  once  more 
a  living  soul  !  Merciful  Father!  how  powerless  are  we  for  good, 
but  how  mighty  for  evil !  Wretched  man  !  he  does  not  answer. — 
he  cannot  rise.  All  your  efforts  to  make  him  breathe  are  vain. 
His  soul  *s  already  in  the  presence  of  your  common  Creator.  Like 
the  wretched  Cain,  will  you  answer,  'VAm  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
Why  do  you  turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  your  own  hon- 
orable work?  Yes,  go  far  as  you  will,  still  the  iid monition  will 
ring  in  your  ears  :  It  was  hy  your  hand  he  fell !  The  horrid  instru- 
ment of  death  is  still  in  that  hand,  and  the  stain  of  blood  upon  your 
soul.  Fly,  if  you  will, — go  to  that  house  which  you  have  filled  with 
desolation.  It  is  the  shriek  of  his  Avidow,  — they  are  the  cries  of  bis 
children, — the  broken  sobs  of  his  parent  ; — and,  amidst  the  wail- 
ings,  you  distinctly  hear  the  voice  of  imi)recation  on  your  own  guilty 
head!  VsiW  yovLvJionorahle  feelings  be  content  with  this?  Have 
you  noiD  had  abundant  and  gentlemanly  satisfaction  ? 

OTHER  RELIGIOUS  WRITERS. 

Most  Rev.  John  Hughes  (1797-18G4),  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  Avas  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous figures  of  his  time,  and  tliougli  '-a  man  of  action, 
rather  than  a  man  of  study/'  left  vahiahle  hterary  remains, 
comprising  sermons,  letters,  speeches,  lectures,  etc.  ^'AU 
his  productions,''  says  Dr.  Brownson,  '-indicate  a  writer 
of  unmistakable  genius.  They  are  all  written  in  a  clear, 
forcible,  chaste,  and  dignified  style.  Their  diction  is 
pure  and  choice  and  often  remarkably  felicitous." 
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Levi  Silliman  Ives  (1797-1867),  from  1831  to  1852, 
Protestant  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  became  a  Catholic 
after  a  long  period  of  terrible  mental  conflict,  which  he 
has  graphically  described  in  his  "  Trials  of  a  Mind  in  its 
Progress  towards  Catholicism/'  From  that  time  until  his 
death  he  was  a  loyal  and  devoted  son  of  the  Church  for 
which  he  had  sacrificed  all  worldly  interests. 

Rev.  James  Kent  Stone  (1840-  )  was  President 
of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  New  York,  when  the  invita- 
tion of  Pius  IX.  to  all  non-Catholics  to  accept  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  induced  his  conversion.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul,  but  afterwards  entered  the 
Order  of  the  Passionists,  and  is  now  known  as  Father 
Fidelis.  His  principal  literary  w^ork  is  "The  Invitation 
Heeded,^^  which  tells  the  story  of  his  conversion  in  a  style 
remarkable  for  its  purity  and  finish. 

PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  development  of  periodical  literature  in  America 
during  the  present  century  has  been  unparalleled.  Among 
the  best  magazines  and  reviews  are  The  Century,  The 
Catholic  World,  Harper^s  Monthly  Magazine,  The  North 
American  Review,  and  The  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Revieiu. 
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